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The  LXN.’s  loss  is 

our  great  gain. 


We’re  proud  to  announce  the  appointment 
of  Milt  Freudenheim  as  Director  of  the 
Daily  News  Foreign  Service,  and  National 
News  Editor.  Freudenheim  is  about  to  step 
down  as  president  of  the  United  Nations 
Correspondents. 

His  background  in  foreign  service  report¬ 
ing  is  marked  with  one  success  after  another. 
He’s  the  man  who  scooped  the  world  on 
U  Thant’s  resignation  from  the  U.N. 


He  was  also  the  only  Chicago  reporter 
granted  a  visa  to  visit  Poland  during  the 
millennium  celebration. 

As  a  correspondent,  Freudenheim  has 
helped  to  build  the  outstanding  reputation 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service. 
As  its  director,  he  will  add  luster  to  it. 

Chicago  Daily  News 

Chicago’s  No.  1  evening  newspaper 


These  are  not  static  times. 

Today’s  mood  is  charged  with  change,  with  action,  with  the  big  beat  of  a  booming 
city.  In  Los  Angeles,  The  Herald-Examiner  throbs  with  that  beat. 

The  Herald-Examiner  matches  the  mood  of  this  generation.  That’s  why  it  has  so 
many  more  of  the  younger,  growing  families  of  Southern  California.  The  people 
who  buy  more  because  they  need  more,  want  more,  have  to  have  more. 

If  you  sell  what  the  larger,  younger,  growing  family  can  use,  put  your  advertising 
where  the  action  is— in  the  exciting  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner  .  .  .  America’s 
largest  evening  newspaper. 


LOS  ANGELES 


HERALD-EXAMINER 

Qoiltlwujv  Caiilj(PuUa'6 

A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 
Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


The  home  of 

XEROX 

is  the  home  of  the  SKILLionaire 


The  SKILLionaire  in  Rochester,  N.Y.  (there  are  now  over  304,000  of  them)  is  a  very  unusual 
person.  He  is  employed  in  one  of  Rochester’s  precision  industries  where  his  skills  earn 
him  way  above  the  national  average.  Only  three  other  counties  in  New  York  State  have 
average  spendable  incomes  per  household  as  great  as  in  Monroe  County.  The  average  is 
now  over  $10,000  and  more  than  one  third  of  Monroe  County  workers  earn  in  excess  of 
$10,000. 

The  SKILLionaire  grew  up  with  such  hometown  industries  as  Kodak,  Xerox,  Stromberg- 
Carlson,  Bausch  and  Lomb,  Taylor  Instrument,  Graflex.  And  he  grew  up  with  his  home¬ 
town  newspapers,  too.  The  Times-Union  and  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  both  in  their  second 
century.  He  reads  one  or  both  every  day. 

Want  to  get  specific?  Please  do.  Fire  your  questions  to  Robert  W.  Fromm,  General  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  55  Exchange  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14614.  Or  call  our  representative. 


The  Times-Union 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

Members  of  the  prize-winning  Gannett  Group 
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We  Insist  That  Our 
Experts  Prove  It 

Bob  Hutchinson,  outdoor  writer  for 
our  morning  newspaper,  is  paid  to 
fish  in  the  nine-months  fishing 
season  and  hunt  during  hunting 
seasons. 

We  require  him  to  prove  he  knows 
what  he  writes  about.  The  photo¬ 
graph  was  taken  August  2nd  when 
Bob  caught  the  55-lb.  tarpon  on  the 
left  and  the  49V2-lb.  channel  bass  on 
the  right  in  less  than  three  hours. 

Both  fish  earned  Virginia  Tourna¬ 
ment  citations. 

Because  Bob  knows  his  business— 
and  can  prove  it— thousands  of  our 
readers  are  better  fishermen  and 
hunters.  All  our  writers  are  experts, 
although  few  have  proved  it  in  such 
a  spectacular  manner  recently! 


SEPTEMBER 

26-28 — United  Press  Internetionel  Editors  end  Publishers,  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence,  Maria  Isabel  Hotel,  Mexico  City. 

28 — Newspaper  Comics  Council  fall  meeting,  Johnny  Victor  Theatre,  RCA 
Exhibition  Hall,  Rocltefeller  Center,  New  York  City, 

28 —  Joint  Newspaper  Comics  Council-National  Cartoonists  Society  meeting, 
Plaza  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

29- Oct.  I — Illinois  Press  Association,  Fall  Convention,  Hotel  St.  Nicholas, 
Springfield. 

29-Oct.l — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Lycoming, 
Williamsport,  Pa. 

OCTOBER 

1- 2 — North  Dakota  AP  newspaper  meeting.  Jamestown. 

2- 5 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  eastern  regional  meeting. 

Hotel  duPont,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

5-8 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York  City. 

7-8 — Georgia  Press  Association,  advertising  clinic.  Altanta  Biltmore  Hotel, 
Atlanta. 

7-8 — Advertising  Clinic  of  Georgia  Press  Association,  Atlanta  Biltmore 
Hotel,  Atlanta. 

7-9 — Indiana  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors.  Greystone  Hotel,  Bedford. 

9 — California  Newspaperboy  Foundation,  annual  meeting,  El  Dorado  Hotel, 
Sacramento. 

9-11 — California  Circulation  Managers  Association.  El  Dorado  Hotel, 
Sacramento. 

9-15 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

9-12 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Western  Regional  Meet¬ 
ing,  Thunderbird  Motor  Hotel,  Eugene,  Ore. 

12- 16— National  Newspaper  Association  fall  meeting  and  trade  show, 
Sklrvin  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

13- 15— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Penn  Harris  Hotel, 
Harrisburg. 

14- 15 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  Sheraton  Ritz  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

15- 16 — Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio,  Ohio  University  Inn,  Athens. 

15- 16— United  Press  International  Newspaper  Association  of  Louisiana, 
Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

16- 18 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  The  Neil  House,  Columbus. 

16-18 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Monticello  Hotel, 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

16-18 — Inland  Dally  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

16-19 — AAAA  Western  Region,  annual  convention,  Coronado,  Calif. 

16-19 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Southern  Regional  Meet¬ 
ing,  Sheraton  Dalis  Hotel.  Dallas,  Tex. 

19- 21 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  annual  meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 

20 —  Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  editorial  section,  Olymp'c 
Hotel,  Seattle. 

20-21 — Suburban  Press  Foundation,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

20-22 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers,  annual  convention, 
Indian  Hills  Inn,  Omaha.  Neb. 

20- 22 — National  Council  of  College  Publications  Advisors,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

21- 22 — United  Press  International  Editors  of  Southern  California,  Alisa' 
Ranch,  Solvang. 

21- 28—1  nter  American  Press  Association,  Hotel  Crillon,  Lima,  Peru. 

22- 26— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers,  Queen 
Elizabeth  Hotel,  Montreal. 

23- 24 — Kansas  and  Missouri  AP  newspaper  publishers  and  editors,  Muehifr 
bach  Hotel,  Kansas  City. 

23-26— Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Broadmoor,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo. 

3 1 -Nov.  I. — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Sheraton-Boston  Hotel,  Prudential  Center,  Boston,  Mass. 

NOVEMBER 


K. 


Weekday  morning  &  evening  229,635  . . .  Sunday  167,011 


l^irginian-Pilot 


Ledger- Star 

Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Chesapeake  and  Virginio  Beach,  Virginia 


4-5 — Florida  Newspapers  Advertising  Executives,  Ponce  de  Leon  Hotel, 
St.  Augustine. 

9-12 — Sigma  Delta  Chi,  National  Convention,  Pittsburg.h-Hllton  Hotel 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

13-16— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and 
Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 
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What 
can  The 
Philadelphia 
Inquirer  ^ 
do  for  fi 
me?  & 


PLENTY!  If  you’re  in  the  Travel  Business! 


We  offer  you  52  Sunday  Resort  and  T ravel  sections 
each  year  (12  with  full-color  cover  illustrations): 
plus  the  largest  Sunday  newspaper  audience  in 
America’s  fourth  largest  market.  •  We’ll  provide 
facts  on  executives’  preference  for  The  Inquirer 
over  any  other  Philadelphia  paper.  (Based  on 
study  not  made  by  us.)  •  We’ll  give  you  the  added 
impact  of  R.O.P.  Color,  SpectaColor,  Hi-Fi  and 
rotogravure.  •  Deliver  you  a  da/7y  audience  with  an 
average  household  income  of  $8,898— that’s 
higher  than  the  average  income  of  general  audi¬ 
ences  in  the  area  for  magazines,  TV,  radio  and 
other  newspapers.  •  We’ll  expose  your  advertising 


to  more  readers  living  in  households  with  incomes 
of  $10,000  or  above  than  any  other  Philadelphia 
newspaper,  daily  or  Sunday.  (In  fact,  The  Sunday 
Inquirer  is  read  by  almost  8  out  of  10  of  all  adults 
with  household  incomes  of  $15,000  and  up!)»And, 
through  the  pages  of  the  market’s  leading  adver¬ 
tising  medium  for  the  past  24  years,  WE’LL  SELL 
YOUR  SERVICES. 
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^THE  SYSTEMS 
ORIENTED 
MAILROOM 
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by  Vernon  R.  Spitaleri,  President 
Sta-Hi  Corporation,  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 


the  whole  hall  of  wax 

So  weVe  got  a  counter  stacker  that  has  taken  the 
industry  by  storm. 

Great !  But  the  finest  newspaper  equipment  isn’t  enough 
if  it  doesn’t  mesh  with  your  “system.”  In  approaching 
mailroom  automation,  only  a  sound,  properly  designed, 
overall  “system”  will  truly  get  the  job  done.  If  you  are 
building  new  facilities  we  will  work  with  your  engineers 
or  contractors  from  the  ground  up  (as  we  have  for 
others).  We  will  design  c'omplete  layouts  from  your 
blueprints,  recommend  bottom  wraps,  conveyors,  tyers, 
accessory  equipment  and  their  placement.  If  your 
counter  stacker  is  to  be  part  of  existing  facilities,  the 
layout  may  be  even  more  important;  expert  assistance 
is  more  necessary  for  reliable  performance  at  the  lowest 
cost.  In  a  word,  yes,  we  are  concerned  with  the  whole 
ball  of  wax  because  only  in  this  way  can  we  practice 
what  we  preach  about  the  “systems”  approach  to 
mailroom  problems. 

«  *  * 

shock  proof 

No,  we  really  weren’t  surprised  when  sales  of  our 
Sta-Hi/Bonnier  Metro  Stack/Master  took  off  and  soared. 
After  all,  the  Stack/Master  has  features  that  solve  prob¬ 
lems  in  newspaper  mailrooms,  be  they  moderate-sized 
dailies  or  the  largest  metros.  It’s  really  a  rugged  counter 
stacker,  inherently  sound,  portable  and  accurate.  Be¬ 
sides  that,  it  has  a  proven  record  for  straightforward 
mechanical  working  parts  that  contribute  mightily  to 
low  maintenance  costs.  , 

*  *  * 

help  is  at  hand 

Perhaps  you’ve  much  to  gain  by  a  systems  analysis  of 
the  entire  product  flow  through  your  mailroom.  Your  1 
nearest  Sta-Hi  man  is  anxious  to  help.  Be  assured,  he’s  j 
a  newspaperman  himself  with  years  of  in-depth  exper-  j 
ience  that  can  be  meaningfully  applied  to  the  mailroom 
or  to  other  newspaper  production  systems. 


STA-HI  CORPORATION 

World  Headquarters:  2601  Campus  Drive 
Newport  Beach,  Calif.  92663  •  (714)  833-1000 


Other  Sales  Service  Centers  in  Paramus,  N.J.;  Chi¬ 
cago;  Wichita;  Montreal,  Canada;  Brussels,  Belgium. 
Sales  representatives  throughout  the  free  world. 
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An  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  called  Constellation,  printed 
in  1859,  is  in  a  German  museum,  Nino  Lo  Bello,  a  free¬ 
lance  reporter  who  writes  for  the  Herald  Tribune  (in  Paris), 
the  Times  of  India  and  some  other  papers,  reports  from  Vienna. 
The  masthead  promised  the  paper  would  be  published  once  every 
hundred  years,  and  Herr  Nino  wants  to  know  if  it  came  out 
in  1959.  Maybe  they  decided  to  skip  an  issue. 


Report  on  Reporters 


Reporters  report. 

They  exhort. 

They  eavort. 

They  cover  court. 

They  sort  throu|;h  torts. 
They  snort  at  retorts. 

They  eondemn  torture, 
^'ords  they  cannot  contort. 
Farts  they  dare  not  distort. 
The  bereaved  they  comfort. 
They  exert  effort. 

They  consort  with  cohorts. 
They  support  sports. 

They  export  reports. 


They  enjoy  resorts. 

(Some  even  wear  shorts.) 

They  admire  short  shorts. 

They  defend  forts. 

They  influence  fortunes. 

They  expose  extortion. 

They  abhor  abortion. 

They  escort  pcH>ple  of  import. 
Some  prefer  short  snorts. 
Others  like  a  quart  of  port. 

In  short,  reporters  are  a  sporty 
sort. 

— Al  GcM>dmun,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


— Oldham  Paisley,  Marion  (Ill.)  Daily  Republican,  comments 
about  that  small  enterprise  that  does  a  big  job,  the  hometown 
newspaper:  “The  thousands  of  smaller  papers  are  a  bulwark  of 
independent  thought.  Without  them,  there  would  be  no  freedom 
of  the  press.  There  would  be  no  record  of  community  life,  no 
reporting  of  important  community  events,  no  expression  of 
editorial  views  or  opinions  that  gradually  crystallize  into  public 
sentiment  on  issues  of  the  day.”  .  .  .  James  D.  McCoy,  per¬ 
sonnel  manager,  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Daily  Mail,  has  reason  to 
be  proud  of  his  daughter,  Nancy,  first  Anderson  woman  ever 
admitted  to  the  South  Carolina  Bar.  .  •  .  Howard  G.  Paster, 
Glen  Head,  N.  Y.,  adds  to  the  list  of  newsmen’s  nicknames: 
“My  maternal  grandfather  Louis  Zeltner,  who  died  in  1953, 
was  known  for  40  years  in  New  York  city  rooms  as  ‘Wireless 
Louie.’  Back  when  the  World  Journal  Tribune  was  five  news¬ 
papers  he  was  a  stringer  for  all  of  them  in  the  lower  East  Side 
of  New  York.  ‘Wireless  Louie’  earned  his  nickname  for  the 
speed  in  which  he  was  able  to  get  the  news  from  Pitt  Street 
to  Park  Row  while  in  competition  with  the  then  famous,  and 
now  defunct.  City  News  Association.  The  nickname  stuck  and 
eventually  my  grandfather  had  his  phone  number  listed  as 
‘Wireless  Louie’  Zeltner.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
the  Silurians  as  were  three  of  his  sons,  Henry,  Eddie  and 
Irwin.” 

— Carmen  Reporto  (appropriate  name),  Chicago  Sun-Times 
photographer,  received  a  letter  addressed  simply  to  “Handsome. 
Charming  Photographer  in  care  of  the  Sun-Times.”  Commented 
Sun-Times  columnist  Irv  Kupcinet:  “He’s  the  pretty  boy  of  the 
lens  set.”  •  .  .  Bill  Smart,  wire  news  editor.  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Journal-Courier,  returned  from  Paris,  where  he  attended  retire¬ 
ment  ceremonies  for  his  father,  a  four-star  Air  Force  general. 

.  .  .  G.  Harris  Danzberger,  Hingham,  Mass.,  corrects:  “Memo  to 
Al  Goodman:  Pittsburgh,  you  bet;  But  Harrishurgh?  nyet! 
(It  was  a  proofreading  mistake — not  that  of  Al,  who  knows 
how  to  spell  his  home  city’s  name.)  .  .  .  Everyone  in  town 
knew'  it  was  the  60th  birthday  of  Mrs.  Wayde  Cloud,  women’s 
editor.  Garland  (Tex.)  Daily  News.  Giant  hand-lettered  posters 
in  windows  of  virtually  every  store  proclaimed  the  event.  Two 
of  the  dillies:  “It’s  a  bird.  It’s  a  plane.  It’s  Super  Cloud- 
now  in  her  60th  fabulous  year”  and  “It’s  Waydie  Bird  Day 
in  Big  G.” 
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The  high  school  game  ‘  V 

that  captivates  the  nation! 
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The  Patriot- News  originated 

''Big  33"  Texas-Pennsylvania  Football  Classic 

Ten  years  ago,  Al  Clark,  executive  sports  editor  of  the  Harrisburg  Patriot-News,  set  out 
to  prove  that  Pennsylvania  produces  the  best  football  players  in  the  land.  This  goal  inspired 
the  now  classic  "Big  33"  all  star  high  school  football  game  between  the  best  in  Texas  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  spectacle  annually  packs  25,000  into  nearby  Hershey  Stadium  and  is  followed 
throughout  the  nation  (E  &  P,  Aug.  13).  It's  just  one  of  a  dozen  community-service  projects  like 
the  Youth  Festival,  Youth  Forum,  Science  Fair  and  Spelling  Bee,  that  have  made  the  Patriot-News 
such  a  moving  force  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 


SS%  Coverage  of  the  Market 
100%  Coverage  of  ABC  City 

Morn.  &  Eve.  Sunday 

121,218  162,371 

Represented  Nationally  by 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 
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editorial 

Curb  on  Criminal  News 

^I^HK  order  issued  by  two  North  Carolina  judges  severely  restricting 

the  dissemination  ol  inlonnation  about  criminal  cases  is  helieveil 
to  he  fairly  close  in  its  essentials  to  what  the  American  Bar  Association 
will  say  in  its  report  on  “Free  Press-Fair  Frial”  which  will  he  released 
at  the  end  of  next  week. 

Fhe  editorial  storm  and  indignation  of  the  North  Carolina  press 
will  be  nothing  compared  to  the  protests  which  will  he  heard,  if  that  is 
true. 

The  dcKtrine,  as  enunciated  in  North  Carolina,  goes  far  Ireyond 
the  “guidelines”  established  by  .\ttorney  Cieneral  Nicholas  Katzenhach 
before  the  .American  Society  of  Newspaper  Fditors  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  The  N.C.  directive  states:  “.After  arrest  and  before  final  determina¬ 
tion  in  this  court  of  any  criminal  case  which  may  (ome  before  it,  no 
accused,  counsel,  prosecutor,  witness,  law  enforcement  officer,  court 
staff,  court  official,  or  any  person  engaged  in  or  assisting  in  the  investi¬ 
gation,  preparation,  or  trial  of  the  case  shall  make  any  statement  for 
the  purpose  of  publication,  or  having  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
be  published,  concerning  the  fact  of  or  contents  of  any  confession  or 
statement  of  the  accused,  or  concerning  any  prior  criminal  record  of 
the  accused,  or  the  fact  of  or  the  results  of  any  tests,  or  what  the  e\  i- 
dence  is  expected  to  be,  or  comment  upon  the  credibility  of  any 
witness,  or  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
accused.” 

This  order  is  so  sweeping  that  it  has  already  prompted  the  jxilice 
chief  of  Raleigh  to  instruct  his  men  that  in  a  munler  case  they  can  tell 
a  reporter  the  name  of  the  victim  and  of  the  accused  but  nothing 
about  the  manner,  nature  or  place  of  death. 

It  is  so  extensive  that  if  complied  with  thoroughly  by  all  con¬ 
cerned,  the  |x)lice  and  judiciary  can  ojierate  in  secrecy  to  the  detriment 
of  the  uninformed  electorate  who  put  them  in  office. 

It  is  the  public  who  will  suffer  under  this  usurpation  of  authority. 

Suit  Over  Columns 

^  I  ^  HE  array  of  columns  and  features  amassed  into  one  newspaper  as 
-*•  the  result  of  the  three-way  merger  in  New  York  Clity  is  impressive, 
indeed.  It  is  understandable  that  the  opposition  publisher  has  felt  at 
a  disadvantage. 

The  anti-trust  suit  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  however,  which 
was  designed  to  spread  the  syndicated  columnar  wealth  between  the 
two  com {)eti tors,  has  served  mainly  to  over-emj)hasi/e  the  importance 
of  columns  to  newspaper  success.  Columnists  do  play  an  important 
role  in  expressing  comment  on  the  developing  news,  and  the  more 
successful  ones  do  have  a  loyal  readership.  But  columnists  do  not  a 
newspaper  make — or  break.  .And  the  four  columns  in  dispute  now 
because  they  seem  to  be  important  will  not  be  solely  res|>onsible  for 
the  financial  success,  or  lack  of  it,  of  either  New  York  aftern(K)n  news¬ 
paper  any  more  than  they  were  with  their  jwevious  medium,  the 
Herald  Tribune. 

I'he  primary  function  of  a  nerespaper  to  cover  the  neii's  is  still 
paramount. 

The  government’s  suit  represents  a  new  interpretation  of  the  law 
which  would  give  control  over  newspaj)er  content  to  judge  and 
prosecutor  permitting  the  government,  through  the  courts,  to  divide 
the  assets  of  a  large  cor|x>ration  with  a  smaller  company.  \Ve  doubt 
that  either  .Sherman,  Clayton,  Kefauvcr  or  Cxdler  had  anything  like 
that  in  mind. 


1  e  are  all  children  of  light,  and  the 
children  of  the  day.  Thessalonians.  F:  5. 
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letters 


AN  INTERN’S  REPORT 

Trying  to  put  my  summer  as  a  journal¬ 
ist  into  perspective  seems  somewhat  like 
trying  to  write  my  own  obit  or  trying 
to  review  my  own  play. 

The  green  card  which  marked  me  for 
the  summer  says  “Working  Press”  and  the 
adjective  is  well  chosen.  The  experience 
has  been  a  working  one,  and  there  were 
plenty  of  frustrations.  But  the  glamour 
was  there  too. 

The  experience  has  been  valuable.  The 
challenge  has  been  exciting.  The  successes 
have  been  gratifying.  The  failures  have 
been  revealing.  The  analysis  is  by  no 
means  complete. 

In  many  ways  the  summer  turned  out 
better  than  I  expected  or  as  well  as  I 
hoped.  I  appreciated  the  variety  of  assign¬ 
ments — spanning  high  school  graduates  to 
Viet  Nam  heroes.  I  was  encouraged  by  the 
opportunity  to  ferret  out  stories  of  my  own 
— from  Rockettes  to  Road  Tests. 

And  I  was  especially  satisfied  with  the 
three  series  which  took  up  most  of  my 
time — U.S.  Customs,  Peace  Corps  and 
Summer  in  Europe. 

I  was  glad  that  the  amount  of  menial 
work  did  not  seem  to  exceed  that  which 
anyone  else  was  expected  to  handle.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  for  working  conditions 
where  you  feel,  despite  your  age  and  ex¬ 
perience  (or  lack  of  each)  that  you  are 
trusted  to  do  your  job  and  left  to  make 
as  much  of  it  as  you  will. 

Of  course  there  were  things  which  might 
have  been  better.  I  had  hoped  for  a  sum¬ 
mer  composed  of  eight  hour  days  with 
work  left  at  the  office  but  I  found  a  great 
deal  of  my  copy  pouring  out  of  the  type¬ 
writer  late  at  night.  Part  of  this  could  be 
attributed  to  working  in  my  home  town 
and  therefore  not  being  satisfied  until  the 
copy  was  as  good  as  I  could  make  it. 

Part  of  it  was  due  to  the  necessity  of 
petting  some  of  the  stories  after  hours. 
And  part  of  it  was  the  remuneration  and 
a  need  to  fatten  the  summer’s  reserve  with 
overtime. 

Basically  the  summer  was  a  learning 
experience.  I  am  sure  that  it  will  bolster 
my  efforts  at  school  (and  it  is  probably 
true  that  in  some  ways  writing  for  the 
Daily  Princetonian  is  tougher  than  writing 
for  the  daily  Advance.)  It  should  help  me 
in  deciding  about  future  plans  and  it  has 
given  me  some  idea  of  where  one  might 
stand  in  the  world  of  journalism. 

The  relationship  between  the  medical 
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student  and  the  hospital  seems  to  be  the 
closest  to  that  between  the  young  writer 
and  the  daily  newspaper.  I  have  been  im¬ 
pressed. 

It  would  probably  surprise  no  one  to 
say  that  the  most  valuable  lessons  of  the 
summer  have  involved  the  acquiring  of  cer¬ 
tain  skills  of  the  newspaper  world.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  for  the  practice  and 
experience  of  processing  various  notes  into 
a  structured  story  and  producing  copy, 
both  accurate  and  readable,  in  a  minimal 
amount  of  time. 

The  most  valuable  memories  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  involve  not  the  ultimate  products  of 
these  labors,  however,  but  those  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  involved  along  the  way. 

Part  of  this  category  of  memorabilia  is 
peopled  by  those  in  the  office  who  were  so 
helpful.  And  another  part  is  composed  of 
those  who  became  the  stories.  I  met  and 
worked  with  Customs  officials.  Peace 
Corps,  parents,  blind  piano  tuners.  Wall 
Street  businessmen  and  many  others.  Of 
course,  in  addition  to  those  I  met  in  per¬ 
son,  there  were  the  many  I  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  by  phone. 

The  stories  never  looked  quite  as  good 
in  print  as  they  did  on  the  copy  paper  as 
1  composed  them,  but  this  only  made  us 
try  harder  next  time. 

Robert  Di  rkee 
Staten  Island  (N.Y.)  Advance. 

(Mr.  Ditrkee  is  a  sophomore  at  Prince¬ 
ton  University.) 


FAVORED  BUSINESS 

Hill  Wasserman.  publisher  of  the  Ames- 
bury  (Mass.)  News,  justifies  (Sept.  17) 
his  refusal  to  run  free  federal  government 
ads  with:  “Other  industries  sell  their 
services.  We  should  too.” 

Sounds  fair  but  I  think  Rill  is  for¬ 
getting  some  things. 

Other  industries  do  not  get  federal  mail 
subsidies. 

Other  industries  are  not  exempt  from 
child-labor  and  minimum  wage  laws. 

Other  industries  are  not  protected  by 
the  Constitution. 

His  concept  that  newspapering  is  only 
an  industry  and  not  a  public  trust,  only  a 
means  to  making  money,  is  a  sad  com¬ 
mentary  to  the  memory  of  Peter  Zenger. 

Alfred  D.  Rosenbl.\tt 

Washington,  D.  C. 


HELPFUL  ARTICLE 

When  I  read  “The  Weekly  Editor” 
(  Aug.  13)  I  felt  it  was  almost  a  personal 
letter  to  me.  Thank  you  for  the  comments 
on  “Youth  Offenders.” 

I  am  the  new  “Teen  Times”  editor  for 
the  Times  Newspapers  of  Trenton,  and  am 
attacking  the  job  with  a  bit  of  uncertainty, 
I  have  been  in  newspaper  work  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  and  feature  writ¬ 
er  for  20  years  .  .  .  hut  teenagers  .  .  . 
well  .,.???  Although  your  article  was 
aimed  for  weeklies,  it  had  so  much  meat 
for  me  .  .  .  the  ideas  for  writers  as  well 
as  the  criticisms  will  aid  me  as  I  begin 
my  first  pages. 

Winifred  I.  Cook 

Trenton.  N.  J. 


OPENINS  UNDER  A  CLOUD 

Crook,  Long  Island  Newsday 

MONEY-BACK  SERVICE 

Your  postal  service  plaints  struck  a 
familiar  note. 

I  sent  “stats”  across  Manhattan  and,  to 
be  safe,  sent  them  Special  Delivery.  Arriv¬ 
al — a  day  and  a  half  later. 

With  tongue  in  cheek.  I  wrote  the  Post¬ 
master,  demanding  better  service  and  my 
SOt'. 

To  my  surprise,  three  days  later,  a  Post 
Office  employe  came  to  the  office  with  my 
SOt*.  I  wondered  why  he  wasn’t  out  de¬ 
livering  mail  and,  further,  why  the  Post 
Office  didn’t  send  my  SOc^  back  by  mail. 

Quite  a  system. 

Edward  F.  McDermott 
(Mr.  McDermott  is  editor  of  Food  Mer¬ 
chants  Advocate,  New  York  C.itv.) 

*  *  * 

PROSE  THAT  DIES 

Enjoyed  your  story  (Sept.  17)  on  news 
leads.  The  last  paragraph  about  leads 
that  never  saw  the  light  of  day  reminds 
me  of  a  lead  a  brilliant  newsman  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  came  up  with:  Mrs.  Smith,  who 
has  been  warned  repeatedly  about  smok¬ 
ing  in  bed,  was  found  smoking  in  bed 
today.  The  lead,  of  course,  died  some¬ 
where  between  the  city  desk  and  the  rim, 
I  suppose. 

Patrick  Strickler 

Notre  Dame,  Ind. 


Short  Takes 

More  than  1,000  visitors  screamed 
through  the  modern  new  Denison  (Tex.) 
Herald  plant  as  the  Harte-Hanks  news¬ 
paper  held  its  open  house  celebration. — 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  Netvs. 

• 

She  sank  with  the  A  Cappella  for  three 
years. — Berkeley  (Calif.)  Messenger. 

• 

Lancaster  audiences  are  a  hardly  lot 
and  they  are  faithful  if  they’re  music 
buffs. — Larrcaster  (Pa.)  New  Era. 

• 

Rawhide  laces  will  thread  easier  if 
you  harden  the  end  by  singing  over  a 
cigarette  lighter. — Greeley  (Colo.)  Trih- 
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Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr. 

relies  on  The 

New  York  Times  Index 


Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  author  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  book  A  Thousand  Days 

Photograph  by  Robert  Pringle 

Students  and  businessmen,  as  well  as  authors  and  historians  find  The  New  York  Times  Index 
indispensable  for  researching  an  entire  field  or  checking  a  single  fact.  A  magazine-size 
edition,  your  key  to  most  recent  events,  is  published  twice  each  month.  A  cumulative  annual 
volume  gives  facts  on  events  of  the  entire  year.  Works  without  back  issues  of  The  Times.  Cost 
of  24  semi-monthly  issues  or  the  annual  volume 
is  $75.  Ordered  together,  the  full  is 

$125.  To  order,  or  for  more  information,  write: 

The  New  York  Times,  Library  Services  Depart- 
ment.  Times  Square,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 


do  not  see  how  it  would 
be  possible  to  write  about 
American  history  in  the 
20th  century  without 
constant  reference  to  The  ^ 
New  York  Times  Index. 

1  regard  it  as  an  indispensable 
tool  of  research.” 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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U.S.  Job  Aid  Intensifies 
Carrier  Dropout  Problem 


Circulators  Say  Anti-Poverty 
School  Programs  Lure  Youths 


Ity  (ierald  B.  Healey 

Chicago 

Inflation  and  the  National 
Anti-Poverty  Program  have  hit 
the  daily  newspaper  business 
where  it  hurts — in  the  pocket- 
books  and  savings  accounts  of 
thousands  of  carrier  boys. 

Many  publi-shers  are  consid¬ 
ering  plans  to  give  the  Little 
Merchants  a  larger  share  of  cir¬ 
culation  revenues  in  order  to 
retain  their  services  because 
competition  has  become  dras¬ 
tically  keen  in  the  schoolboy 
labor  market. 

Managers  and  other  circula¬ 
tion  department  personnel 
charged  with  keeping  carriers 
happy  with  their  route  work 
admitted  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Central  States  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  here  this  week 
that  they  are  engaged  in  a 
major  battle  to  prevent  news- 
paperboy  defections  to  higher- 
paid  jobs  provided  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  and  school  sys¬ 
tems. 

Admittedly,  there  are  no 
panaceas.  Some  managers  said 
the  entire  problem  is  not  a 
financial  one,  although  most  of 
them  are  certain  it  is  a  major 
factor. 

Not  only  are  the  circulation 
departments  wrestling  with  the 
problem  of  the  carrier  “drop¬ 
outs”  but  they  are  experiencing 
difficulty  in  enlisting  boys  to 
handle  the  routes. 

The  situation  is  more  acute  in 
the  larger  cities,  it  was  reported, 
but  it  is  not  confined  to  them. 

Job  training  programs  set  up 
by  government  agencies  in  the 
war  against  poverty  are  lures  to 
young.sters  seeking  more  money, 
circulation  people  as.serted. 

Moreover,  schools  are  holding 
out  offers  of  jobs  on  a  make- 
work  basis,  an  E'&P  poll  at  the 
convention  revealed.  These  are 
designed  to  encourage  pupils  to 
remain  in  classrooms. 

Glenn  List,  Detroit  News, 
said  many  youths  are  turning 


to  poverty  program  jobs  at 
$1.25  an  hour  which  yield  them 
$32  for  a  24-hour  work  week. 
Newspaperboys  earn  from  $10 
to  $20  a  week,  or  more,  depend¬ 
ing  on  route  size,  for  fewer 
hours  of  their  time,  even  w'hen 
it  involves  deliveries,  collections 
and  call-backs. 

William  Jardine,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,  emphasized 
that  boys  are  on  “a  kick”  about 
going  to  federally-subsidized 
camps  in  the  summer  and  this 
has  hurt  severely.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  examine  a  new  method  of 
making  collections  from  sub¬ 
scribers  to  relieve  the  l)oys  of 
making  these  calls.  “Carriers 
just  don’t  like  to  collect,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 


Chicago 

Consideration  of  a  proposal 
that  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations  get  into  the  business 
of  auditing  “free”  distribution 
publications  has  been  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  agenda  for  the 
annual  membership  meeting  in 
October. 

This  word  was  brought  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Central  States 
Newspaper  Circulation  Manag¬ 
ers  Association  here  this  w-eek 
by  Charles  O.  Bennett,  public 
relations  manager  of  the  ABC. 

Bennett  assured  the  newspa¬ 
per  group  that  no  recommenda¬ 
tions  have  been  made  by  a 
continuing  study  committee  con¬ 
cerning  a  plan  to  audit  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  “shoppers”  or  other 
unpaid  periodicals. 

“There  will  be  no  action  un¬ 
less  the  membership  requests 
it,”  he  said,  “and  even  then 


Ivan  Sundberg,  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press,  dis¬ 
agreed  with  this  idea,  saying 
the  present  collection  system  is 
a  means  of  teaching  the  boys 
how  to  be  good  businessmen. 

Loyd  Mitchell,  Louisville 
Times  and  Courier-Journal,  in 
a  panel  for  over-50,000  circula¬ 
tion  papers,  asked,  “have  you 
raised  carrier  pay  in  relation 
to  the  economy?”  The  con¬ 
sensus  was  that  the  boys  have 
shared  a  percentage  of  increases 
in  circulation  prices  and  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  time  worked  their 
income  is  equitable. 

Virgil  Fassio,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  ui’ged  that  efforts  be 
made  to  get  better  people  into 
the  business  to  work  with  the 
boys.  “Many  of  the  present  per¬ 
sonnel  don’t  belong  in  motiva¬ 
tion  work,”  he  said. 

Harold  A.  Schwartz,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal,  observed  that  as 
the  minimum  wage  is  increased 
from  $1.25  to  $1.40  and  $1.60, 
“adjustments  will  have  to  be 
made”  for  carrier  service. 


there  would  have  to  be  six 
months’  notification  before  a 
vote  could  be  taken.” 

The  idea  that  ABC  should 
investigate  the  feasibility  of 
admitting  free-distribution  peri¬ 
odicals  to  membership  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  advertiser  and 
agency  sections  during  the  past 
few  years.  It  generated  consid¬ 
erable  heat  among  the  newspa¬ 
per  members  and  directors. 
(E&P,  July  2). 

Opponents  of  the  proposal  for 
expansion  of  ABC  audits  have 
been  preparing  for  a  battle 
against  it  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  New  York  next  month. 

An  expression  of  this  attitude 
was  given  here  by  William  F. 
Rein,  Rockford  Newspapers, 
who  said  many  newspaper  mem¬ 
bers  thought  the  bureau  would 
be  backing  down  on  its  original 
purpo.se  for  which  it  was  cre¬ 
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ABC  Tables  Talk 
of  ‘Unpaid’  Audit 


ated.  That  was  the  auditing 
of  paid  circulation  only. 

Jess  B.  Birks,  Cedar  Rapids 
Gazette,  agreed  with  the  more 
specific  assertion  that  “carrier 
earnings  should  be  increased.” 

Edward  Keefe,  La  Cross  Trib¬ 
une  &  Leader  Press,  who  was 
the  moderator  at  a  session  for 
newspapers  in  the  25-50,000 
class,  emphasized  the  necessity 
of  “doing  more  than  waiting  for 
national  newspaper  week  to  tell 
the  public  about  the  advantages 
for  boys  in  delivering  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

Andy  Myers,  Marion  Chroni¬ 
cle  and  Leader  Tribune,  referred 
to  the  problem  of  inflation  and 
its  effects  on  the  carrier  system. 
“The  boys’  expenses  are  increas¬ 
ing,  as  are  everybody’s,”  he  said. 
“In  a  lot  of  cases  the  carriers 
buy  their  own  clothes  and  other 
necessities.” 

Don  H.  Laferney,  Logansport 
Pharos-Tribune  and  Press,  said 
managers  and  supervisors  ^ould 
find  out  why  a  boy  wants  to  give 
up  his  route.  In  most  cases,  he 
said,  it’s  because  there’s  “not 
enough  money”  in  it.  It  should 
be  explained  to  the  boy,  he  ad¬ 
vised,  that  good  service  will 
bring  additional  rewards. 

Norman  Tischer,  Muncie  Star 
and  Press,  observed  there  could 
be  more  emphasis  on  the  pro¬ 
grams  that  have  proven  suc¬ 
cessful  in  retaining  and  recruit¬ 
ing  carriers.  One  example  was 
his  newspaper’s  junior  executive 
program  which  offers  scholar¬ 
ships  and  job  training  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  local  business  and  in¬ 
dustry. 

Earl  Mosier,  Muncie  newspa- 
pars,  said  teachers  in  his  area 
are  kept  informed  of  carrier 
programs/trips,  bank  accounts, 
etc,  with  a  film  and  slide  pres¬ 
entation.  Where  interest  is 
shown,  plant  tours  are  arranged 
for  school  groups. 

The  question  asked  at  all  of 
the  roundtable  discussions  was, 
“Can  the  job  of  recruiting  more 
boys  be  done  by  offering  more 
money?” 

One  suggestion  was  made  that 
a  systematic  savings  plan  should 
be  instituted  so  that  the  boys 
wouldn’t  receive  all  of  their 
earnings  in  cash  every  week. 

One  panel  concluded  on  this 
note:  parents  in  an  affluent  so¬ 
ciety  prefer  to  give  their  young 
sons  an  allowance  of  $10  or  $12 
a  week  rather  than  be  bothered 
with  getting  them  up  early  to 
deliver  newspapers  or  drive 
them  around  in  cars  on  their 
routes. 
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SULZBERGER  SAYS: 


N.  Y.  Times’  Strategy 
Remains  Unchanged 


By  Tony  Breiina 

Amid  the  shifting:  sands  of  the 
New  York  publishing  scene, 
Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger  re¬ 
mains  an  oasis  of  calm. 

The  young  president  and 
publisher  of  the  .Vcm’  York 
Tim-es  is  well  aware  that  the 
emergence  of  the  Worhi  Journal 
Tribune  in  the  evening  and 
Sunday  field  will  provide  new 
problems  for  him  and  the  com¬ 
pany’s  6,000  employes. 

Specifically,  the  new  newspa¬ 
per,  a  combination  of  three, 
means  the  Times  faces  tougher 
competition  in  the  bid  for  ad¬ 
vertising  and  the  start  of  what 
promises  to  be  an  intense  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  struggle  in  New 
Y'ork  City  and  its  suburbs. 

“There  are  plenty  of  former 
Herald  Tribune  readers  hang¬ 
ing  around  this  town  who  hate 
the  Times,  who’ve  been  waiting 
to  welcome  the  new  paper,” 
Sulzberger  said  with  a  smile. 
“Nevertheless,  I’m  glad  they 
finally  made  it.  I’m  told  they 
had  production  problems  at  the 
start.  I  sympathize;  now,  all 
they  need  is  a  litle  peace  and 
quiet,  time  to  settle  down  into  a 
cohesive  publishing  operation.” 

What  did  he  think  of  the  new 
paper?  “Well,  there  were  no 
surprises  in  it,”  he  replied. 

It  was  Tuesday  morning 
(September  21) — two  days  after 
WJT’s  first  Sunday  appearance 
— and  with  a  10  a.m.  appoint¬ 
ment,  E&P’s  intei^’iew  occupied 
first  time  slot  on  “Punch”  Sulz¬ 
berger’s  schedule. 

(Gracious,  Kut  itealislic 

The  Times  chief,  just  40,  of 
medium  height  and  a  pipe 
smoker,  although  gracious  in 
his  attitude  to  WJT,  was  pro¬ 
fessionally  i-ealistic.  His  first  as¬ 
sessment  of  the  situation  came 
in  these  words:  “It’s  far  too 
early  to  say  just  what  impact 
the  new  paper  will  have  on  us. 
I  certainly  don’t  think  our  daily 
circulation  will  be  affected  by 
an  afternoon  newspaper;  but  on 
Sunday  we’re  very  definitely  in 
competition.” 

.Although  figures  were  not 
available,  it  seemed  that  WJT’s 
first  Sunday  intrusion  had  made 
some  inroads  into  Times  reader- 
ship,  particularly  in  areas 
where  the  former  Tribune  was 
strong. 

“Our  circulation  department,” 
Su'zberger  .said,  “did  not  ex¬ 


pect  the  number  of  retums  they 
received;  because  of  an  in¬ 
creased  run  they  were  heavy.” 
With  a  laugh  he  added:  “Frank¬ 
ly,  I  was  not  .surprised,  I  told 
them  what  to  expect.  They 
didn’t  agree  with  me.  WJT’s 
first  Sunday  edition  had  great 
curiosity  value  going  for  it  on 
the  sales  side.” 

Sulzberger  said  that  while  the 
Times  would  continue  its  normal 
wide-ranging  and  aggressive 
circulation  activities,  “no  special 
promotions”  were  scheduled  as 
a  result  of  the  changed  New 
York  situation.  (WJT  is  plug¬ 
ging  its  Sunday  product  by  way 
of  a  radio  and  television  cam¬ 
paign  which  sells  the  “Sunday 
Newspaper  Which  Has  Every¬ 
thing.”) 

Costly  Product 

The  Times  publisher  grew 
serious  as  he  discussed  the 
economics  of  his  newspaper’s 
development.  Since  assuming 
corporate  control  he  has  fol¬ 
lowed  a  i)olicy  of  steady  “in¬ 
telligently  -  planned”  growth, 
avoiding  uncontrolled  expansion 
“which  is  extremely  expensive.” 
The  Times,  he  indicated,  for  all 
its  apparent  advertising  opu¬ 
lence  and  printed  bulk,  is  a 
costly  item  to  produce. 

Referring  to  the  big  Sunday 
pajjer — “you  know,  the  seven 
and  eight  pounders” — Sulzber¬ 
ger  put  the  cost  of  production 
at  TO  cents  per  copy.  “So  you 
can  see,”  he  said,  “to  put  on, 
-say,  100,000  extia,  amounts  to  a 
V  e  r  y  considerable  expense. 
Growth  for  us  must  come  in 
.such  a  way  that  it  can  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  as  we  go  along.” 

The  Times,  as  its  publisher 
has  pointed  out  in  the  past,  is 
not  “kept  alive  by  a  family 
fortune.”  nor  is  it  propped  up 
by  a  “chain  operation,”  so  to 
continue  safely,  he  .says,  “it 
must  operate  with  increasing 
efficiency,  with  modem  machin¬ 
ery.” 

These  are  the  facts  of  life 
still  receiving  priority  consider¬ 
ation  within  the  big  printing 
plant  just  off  Times  Square. 
Sulzberger’s  comments  suggest 
that  the  new  competition  will 
be  met  but  that  the  new'spaper’s 
basic  strategy  for  future  pro¬ 
gress  will  remain  unchanged. 

Nor  did  it  appear  ♦^hat  the 
Times  would  be  making  any 


significant  changes  in  news  cov-  Sulzberger  said  the  Times 
erage  or  page  presentation — al-  management  was  studying  three 
though  some  rearrangement  of  proposals  for  expansion.  “In 
personnel  had  taken  place — as  a  these  days  of  tight  money,”  he 
concession  to  the  new  competi-  commented,  “the  treasurer  has 
tive  element  in  the  New  York  to  sharpen  his  pencil,  work  out 
situation.  “Any  changes  we  the  cash  cost  before  we  can  go 
make  are  not  rushed  into  effect,”  ahead  with  such  projects.”  He 
said  Sulzberger,  “they  are  the  pointed  out  that  new  presses 
result  of  careful  planning  and  would  be  going  into  the  West 
long-term  consideration.”  43rd  Street  plant  under  a  con- 

„  ...  ...  tinuing  program  of  modemiza- 

Gonsidcring  >ew  Body  Type  tion 

He  did  concede,  however,  that  The  Times  publisher  declared 


He  did  concede,  however,  that  The  Times  publisher  declared 
plans  were  being  made  to  himself  unimpressed  with  ROP 
“clean  up”  the  appearance  of  newspaper  color,  said  “spot" 
certain  Sunday  sections.  Busi-  color  “does  not  look  good”  on  a 
ness.  Financial,  and  Real  Estate  newspaper  page,  and  that  Hi  Fi 
sections  were  among  those  be-  nnd  SpectaColor  —  because  the 
ing  viewed  for  improvement,  he  Times  is  printed  “collect” — 
said.  “We’re  al.so  looking  at  a  represented  a  production  prob- 
new  body  type,”  he  added.  lem  which  could  not  be  unrav- 

And  with  a  grin  he  revealed  present  time, 

that  within  the  Times  team  » 

there  are  those  who  would 

change  the  entire  appearance  of  Discussion  tunied  to  staff  re- 
the  paper.  lations,  an  area  which  Sulzber- 

“Not  so  long  ago,  trial  pages  ger  had  opened  up  following  in- 
in  six-column  format  were  pro-  dustry  labor  disputes  that  have 
duced  here,”  he  related.  “They  stilled  the  Times’  presses, 
didn’t  want  to  show  them  to  “After  the  Guild  strike — Sep- 
me,  but  I  got  to  hear  of  the  tember  16-October  11,  1965 — it 
experiment  by  way  of  my  own  became  obvious  to  all  of  us  that 
rumor  factory.  I  did  not  like  what  could  be  termed  a  ‘paper 
what  I  saw,  but  the  experi-  wall’  had  been  thrown  up  be- 
menters  got  the  whole  thing  out  tween  management  and  staff,” 
of  their  systems.  .  .  .”  he  said. 

More  seriously  he  continued:  “The  problems  here  are  the 

“My  rule  is  experiment  all  you  same  as  within  any  large 
want,  but  not  on  the  public.  In  corporation  which  has  achieved 
actual  fact  we’ve  made  many  growth.  Management  lost  touch 
changes  over  recent  years,  but  with  a  staff  which  tended  to  get 
we  introduce  them  so  gradually  like  an  aiTny  (6,000  strong 
into  the  pai)er  that  w'e  fool  the  counting  part-time  workers); 
reader  into  thinking  w’e  haven’t  we  had  become  too  structured, 
changed  a  solitary  thing.”  The  need  was  for  better  lines 

Turning  to  the  newspaper’s  of  communication  with  em- 
current  operations,  Sulzberger  ployes.” 

said  business  was  good,  recent  Sulzberger  said  consultants 
weekday  issues  generally  run-  were  brought  in  to  determine 
ning  to  a  96-page  capacity  size,  how  greater  rapport  could  be 
Asked  if  advertising  volume  achieved.  About  300  employes 
had  ever  r'eached  a  stage  where  were  interviewed.  The  aim  of  a 
business  had  to  be  turned  away,  continuing  program  was  to 
he  replied:  “You  could  put  into  create  a  climate  in  which  differ- 
a  teacup  the  business  we’ve  lost  ences  could  be  resolved  without 
because  we’ve  been  forced  to  resort  to  dr'astic  tests  of 
turn  it  away.  When  running  at  strength. 

capacity,  w'e  may  have  to  shift  “The  next  step,”  said  Sulz- 
ads  around,  re-schedule  them,  berger,  “will  be  to  enlarge  this 


but  we  rarely  lose  them.” 

The  Times  with  its  multi¬ 


survey.”  Union  attitudes  to  this 
form  of  research — interviewees 


.sectioned  Sunday  edition  faces  r’emain  anonymous — he  .said, 
similar  problems  when  produc-  had  “been  mixed,”  one  union 
ing  at  maximum  capacity.  “The  actively  “resisting  participation 
key  to  production  of  our  Sun-  in  the  project,”  which  just  goes 
day  paper,”  .said  Sulzberger,  to  show  “how  much  misunder- 
“is  our  West  Side  plant  which  standing  still  exists  between 
has  been  in  operation  about  six  management  and  labor  .” 
years.”  • 

He  explained  that  the  time  ZinnndPrPHH 
was  comtng  when  the  latter  ^ 

facility  would  have  to  be  ex-  W’ashington 

panded  to  handle  increased  pro-  President  Johnson  this  w’eek 
duction  volume.  The  building,  proclaimed  October  9-15  as 
he  said,  had  been  designed  for  National  Zip  Code  Week  to  call 
expansion  which  would  include  the  nation’s  attention  to  the 
an  additional  mailroom,  loading  need  for  using  zip  code  numbers 
docks  and,  pr’obably,  mor'e  in-  on  mail.  It  coincides  wdth  Na- 
.serting  equipment.  tional  Newspaper  Week. 
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I  ‘Smoother’ 
Operation 
For  WJT 

After  a  debut  week  of  opera¬ 
tions  dogged  by  “irritating  me¬ 
chanical  problems,”  executives 
of  the  World  Journal  Tribune  in 
the  second  week  of  publication 
reported,  “the  entire  operation  is 
becoming  smoother,  initial  prob¬ 
lems  are  being  solved.” 

Frank  Conniff,  editor  of  the 
evening-Sunday  newspaper, 
said:  “It’s  going  fine  now;  so 
far  this  week  all  editions  have 
been  on  time,  some  running 
ahead  of  time,  all  schedules  are 
being  met.” 

Conniff  said  the  “next  big 
test”  would  be  production  of  the 
upcoming  Sunday  paper — “we 
had  a  lot  of  trouble  last  week 
with  the  Sunday  product,”  he 
added. 

Matt  Meyer,  president,  under¬ 
lined  this  point,  saying:  “Last 
weekend  was  a  depressing  time 
for  us:  we  had  many  distressing 
problems  to  contend  with.” 
Among  the  difficulties,  he  said, 
was  a  shortage  of  pressmen  and 
a  number  of  minor  labor  dis¬ 
putes.  Meyer  indicated  that  he 
was  not  entirely  surprised. 

WJT’s  president  still  could 
not  give  firm  circulation  figures. 
Totals  for  the  Sunday  paper,  he 
said,  would  not  be  “truly  repre¬ 
sentative  in  view  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  we  encountered,”  adding, 
“anj'way,  we’re  still  awaiting 
returns  from  wholesalers.”  He 
said  the  new’  evening  newspaper 
had  lost  sales  during  its  first 
week  of  publication,  in  common 
with  other  New’  York  City 
dailies,  because  of  the  Jewish 
holidays,  “a  bad  time  for  cir¬ 
culation  in  this  City.”  Circula¬ 
tion  this  w’eek,  he  said,  has  been 
“far  better  than  we  expected.” 
*  *  * 

Daily  News  Unfuzeil 

Richard  W.  Clarke,  editor  of 
the  New  York  Newn,  said  this 
week:  “We’re  not  doing  any¬ 
thing  spectacular  by  way  of 
changes  as  a  result  of  WJT’s 
arrival.” 

He  saw’  the  new  paper  as 
“having  no  effect  on  the  News’ 
daily  circulation,”  but  said  there 
would  “undoubtedly  be  compe¬ 
titive  elements  in  the  Sunday 
field.” 

Clarke  noted  that  WJT’s  Sun¬ 
day  impact  remained  an  un- 
know’n  quantity,  saying:  “Our 
circulation  people  checked  out¬ 
lets  in  the  city  on  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning  and  the  new  paper  was  not 
available.  Their  distributive  sys¬ 
tem  appeared  to  be  in  bad  shape, 
so  on  the  first  showing  it  was 

editor  8c  publisher 


difficult  to  determine  impact.” 

He  thought  that  the  new  eve¬ 
ning  paper,  “with  all  those  col¬ 
umns,  some  of  which  are  good, 
some  of  w’hich  are  not,”  would 
make  WJT  more  appealing  to 
New  Yorkers  than  the  Post. 
“The  first  WJT’s,”  he  said, 
“w’ere  about  w’hat  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Thei’e  was  nothing  new’ 
in  them.” 

The  News’  editor  said  that 
his  own  paper  was  coming  up  on 
its  seasonal  problem  of  capacity¬ 
sized  issues.” 

• 

Pentagon’s 
Info  Study 
Suspended 

Washington 

A  protest  by  Rep.  John  E. 
Moss  (D-Calif.)  has  caused  the 
Defense  Department  to  suspend 
a  study  of  public  reaction  to  the 
w’ithholding  of  information  and 
conti’olled  news  releases. 

In  a  letter  to  Deputy  Secre¬ 
tary  Cyrus  R.  Vance  recently. 
Moss  said  he  read  “with  con¬ 
siderable  disquiet”  about  a  $69,- 
400  grant  for  the  study.  (E&P, 
Sept.  3.)  Moss  is  chairman  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  Information. 

The  study  was  to  be  directed 
by  Timothy  C.  Brook,  Associate 
Profes.sor  of  Psychology  at  Ohio 
State  University. 

Moss  said  research  of  this 
type  under  sponsorship  of  the 
government  is  “totally  inappro¬ 
priate  to  our  free  society”  be¬ 
cause  it  has  “the  gravest  of  im¬ 
plications  that  w’e  might  be 
seeking  the  means  to  manage 
information  and  influence  the 
populace  in  order  to  achieve 
support  for  government  aims.” 

Vance  replied  Sept.  19,  telling 
Moss  that  the  research  project 
w’as  not  to  be  concerned  with 
public  information  programs 
and  mass  media. 

Vance  said  its  purpose  was 
an  attempt  to  develop  data 
W’hich  might  prove  of  value  in 
developing  a  more  effective  se¬ 
curity  program  through  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  the  be¬ 
havior  of  individuals  w’hen  they 
are  involved  in  an  environment 
in  which  classified  or  restricted 
information  is  being  utilized. 

Vance  claimed  the  purpose 
and  nature  of  the  study  were 
misunderstood  and,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  raised  implications  along 
the  lines  mentioned  by  Moss. 

“In  these  circumstances,”  he 
added,  “it  is  doubtful  as  to 
w’hethei’  the  study  can  meaning¬ 
fully  move  ahead;  therefore,  I 
have  diiected  that  the  project 
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M.  HUEY  STINSON  is  the  new 
circulation  director  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Constitution,  succeed¬ 
ing  Charles  S.  Earnhart  Jr.  who 
has  returned  to  the  Dayton  (O.) 
News  as  circulation  manager. 
Stinson  moved  to  Atlanta  from 
Miami  where  he  was  circulation 
director  of  the  Miami  News  for 
the  past  eight  years.  Prior  to  that 
time  he  was  circulation  manager 
of  the  Charlotte  News.  Hobart  T. 
Franks,  vicepresident  and  director 
of  sales  of  Atlanta  Newspapers 
Inc.,  announced  the  appointment. 

be  suspended  and  requested  a 
i-eview  of  the  entire  matter  to 
ascertain  as  to  whether  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  scope  of  work  can  be 
redefined  w’ith  more  clarity.” 

• 

Miller  Will  Rejoin 
Briisli-Moore  Group 

Marion,  Ohio 
Paul  H.  Miller,  who  for  the 
last  years  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  news  staff  of  the 
.Akron  Beacon  Journal,  has  been 
named  new’s  editor  and  assistant 
to  the  editor  of  the  Marion  Star. 

His  appointment  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  John  A.  Maxwell 
Jr.,  editor. 

Miller  succeeds  Richard  J. 
McLinden,  news  editor  of  the 
Star  from  November  1960  until 
Aug.  8  of  this  year  when  he 
became  associated  with  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal. 

In  joining  the  staff  of  the 
Star  Miller  returns  to  Brush- 
Moore  Newspapers.  He  began 
his  career  in  June  1947  at  the 
Canton  Repository. 

• 

Insurance  Award 

Ft.  Worth 
Harley  Pershing  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram's  Austin 
Bureau  has  been  named  Texas 
winner  in  the  first  Newspaper 
Public  Service  Awards  Contest 
sponsored  by  the  Southwestern 
Insurance  Information  Service 
Inc.,  of  Dallas  and  Oklahoma 
City.  Pershing  won  the  awrard 
($500)  for  his  series  published 
in  July  giving  reasons  for  in¬ 
creases  in  auto  insurance  rates. 


Offset  Daily 
Woos  Linage 
At  Half  Rate 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Advertising  sold  at  “half- 
price”  keeps  the  Corry  (Pa.) 
Evening  Journal  running  on  a 
full  schedule. 

The  offset-printed  newspaper 
(4,000  circulation)  pioneered 
with  its  unique  rate  structure 
even  before  it  switched  from 
letterpress,  but  the  half-price 
offer  has  proven  to  be  even  more 
successful  in  the  offset  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  paper’s  general  manager, 
George  Sample,  told  about  the 
plan  and  its  results  during  the 
Mid- Atlantic  Web  Offset  Clinic 
here  last  week.  The  conference 
was  sponsored  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association. 

“We  slash  the  rate  right  down 
the  middle,”  said  Sample,  for 
any  advertiser  who  runs  at  least 
10  inches  a  day  on  the  307  days 
of  a  year  that  the  Journal  goes 
to  press.  To  earn  the  half-rate 
the  advertiser  agrees  to  run  each 
ad  at  least  twice,  not  in  succes¬ 
sion,  but  within  the  same  month. 

Cooperative  advertising  isn’t 
held  to  the  10-inch  minimum.  In 
actual  practice.  Sample  said,  the 
average  advertiser  runs  more 
linage  than  the  minimum. 

Easy  to  Pick  Up  Copy 

The  paper  makes  a  saving. 
Sample  explained,  by  being  able 
to  store  photo-mechanicals  in 
ordinary  mat  service  binders 
and  pull  them  out  for  paste-up 
in  a  few  minutes. 

Sample  commented:  “Any 
publisher  who  knows  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  getting  linage  on  Mon¬ 
day  and  Saturday  can  appreci¬ 
ate  what  it  means  to  have  30 
or  so  advertisers  on  a  daily 
minimum  schedule.  When  we 
open  the  door  in  the  morning 
we  know  we’re  more  than  half 
way  home  on  ad  linage  for  to¬ 
morrow’s  paper. 

“This  rate  reduction  is  really 
not  quite  so  drastic  as  it  appears 
on  the  surface.  Ads  which  run 
only  once  pay  a  premium  charge 
to  cover  composition.  Naturally 
the  half-price  offer  doesn’t  apply 
to  national  advertising.” 

Sample  said  the  Corry  paper 
publishes  307  A&P  food  store 
ads  every  year  instead  of  52 
weekly  ads. 

The  Journal  also  pushes  color 
in  advertising  by  running  the 
first  ad  free.  In  the  case  of  a 
savings  institution  the  ad  was 
repeated  three  times  at  $50  a 
page. 
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Another  New  Daily 
In  N.Y.C.  Suburbs 


The  New  York  metropolitan 
area  will  have  another  daily 
newspaper,  bejrinning  October  3. 
Published  in  Wayne  Township, 
N.  J.,  about  25  miles  northwest 
of  Manhattan,  the  six-day  (Sun¬ 
day  through  Friday)  tabloid  will 
be  called  Wayne  TODAY. 

The  new  publication  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  twice-weekly 
Wayne  Eagle,  published  by 
Matzner  Publications.  The 
Eagle,  published  on  Sunday  and 
Wednesday,  and  averaging  96 
pages,  wdll  suspend  publication 
with  the  first  edition  of  Wayne 
TODAY.  The  twice-weekly 
Eagle  w'as  one  of  a  group  of 
publications  going  to  132,000 
homes  in  Passaic,  Morris  and 
Essex  counties  (88,000  of  them 
in  Passaic)  on  a  free  distribu¬ 
tion  basis.  Approximately  14,000 
copies  of  the  Wayne  edition 
went  to  households  in  that  com¬ 
munity. 

Starting  on  Paid  Kasis 

The  new  newspaper  will  be  on 
a  paid  basis,  with  an  anticipated 
10-12,000  circulation.  Home  de¬ 
livered  price  will  be  40  cents  a 
week. 

Wayne,  N.  J.,  is  a  bustling 
suburban  community  with  popu¬ 
lation  that  has  risen  four-fold 
in  the  pa.st  16  years  to  more 
than  47,000.  In  addition  to  resi¬ 
dential  growth,  the  community 
has  benefited  from  industrial  ex¬ 
pansion.  Scheduled  to  open  next 
year  is  what  has  been  called  the 
“state’s  largest  .shopping  cen¬ 
ter,”  with  four  major  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 

The  Wayne  community  has 
been  served  by  newspapers  from 
Paterson,  Passaic-Clifton,  New¬ 
ark  and  New  York,  plus  several 
w'eeklies. 

The  Matzner  decision  to  “go 
daily”  was  based  on  a  variety 
of  factors.  First,  an  Advisory 
Board  of  township  residents 
pledged  support,  and  formulated 
an  editorial  concept. 

Second,  Matzner  executives 
contacted  publishers  of  new 
daily  newspapers  in  Arlington 
Heights,  Illinois,  and  Cocoa 


Matzner  Blum 


Beach,  Florida.  According  to 
Harold  Matzner,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher,  John  Stanton,  president 
of  Arlington  Day,  and  A1  Neu- 
harth,  president  of  TODAY  in 
Florida,  offered  substantial  ad¬ 
vice  and  help,  particularly  in 
planning  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  programs. 

Key  Editors  Hired 

Third,  a  four-page  survey, 
wrapped  around  a  copy  of  the 
Wayne  Eagle,  was  distributed  to 
readers  in  the  township,  asking 
questions  on  the  need  for  a  daily 
newspaper.  Within  four  days, 
carriers  had  picked  up  4,000 
completed  forms.  The  responses 
indicated  the  community  could 
support  a  daily. 

Plans  went  ahead  to  staff  the 
paper.  The  delay  in  starting  the 
World  Journal  Tribune,  and  the 
subsequent  suspension  of  the 
Herald  Tribune  made  personnel 
available. 

Hired  as  editor  for  Wayne 
Today  was  Dan  Blum,  former 
day  city  editor  of  the  Herald 
Tribune.  Blum  had  joined  the 
Trib  as  a  copy  boy  in  1941,  and 
had  worked  as  a  copy  editor, 
night  picture  editor,  makeup 
editor,  and  on  the  city  desk. 

Marty  O’Shea,  32-year-old  for¬ 
mer  assistant  sports  editor  of 
the  Herald  Tribune,  was  hired 
to  be  news  editor.  He  had 
worked  for  the  World-Telegram 
and  Sun,  Ridgewood  (N.  J.) 
Newspapers,  and  the  Passaic- 
Clifton  (N.  J.)  Herald-News. 

Both  Blum  and  O’Shea  live  in 
northern  New  Jersey.  Blum,  41, 
is  a  New  York  University  jour¬ 
nalism  grad.  In  19.55,  he  was 
.stricken  with  polio  and  spent  11 
months  in  hospitals.  He  w’orks 
from  a  wheelchair  but  walks 
with  the  aid  of  crutches  and 
drives  a  specially-equipped  car. 

Plant  Is  Picketed 

The  Matzner  group  has  an 
advertising  staff  of  15  display 
salesmen,  and  20  in  classified. 
Jerry  Fuchs  is  advertising  direc¬ 
tor;  Joseph  Failla,  advertising 
manager,  and  John  Cappo,  clas¬ 
sified  manager. 

A  force  of  130  carriers  is 
lieing  recruited  under  Bob  Ling, 
circulation  director.  Bill  Spear 
is  mechanical  superintendent. 

The  new  daily  will  be  produced 
in  the  attractive  Matzner  plant 
located  on  Route  23  in  Wayne. 
It  will  be  printed  on  the  six-unit 
Goss  straightline  press  that 
Matzner  bought  from  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette  & 


Members  of  the  printing  pressmen's  union  picket  the  Matzner  Publi¬ 
cations  plant  at  Wayne,  N.J.,  where  a  new  daily  newspaper  will 
be  published. 


Mail.  Advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  departments  are  also  in  the 
production  building.  Executive, 
editorial  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  are  located  in  a  Cape  Cod 
residence  next  to  the  plant. 

The  carrier  force  is  already 
calling  on  14,300  prospective 
subscribers  and  leaving  a  24- 
j)age  sample  edition.  Copies  were 
also  distributed  at  an  announce¬ 
ment  party  for  150  community 
leaders. 

The  paper  will  include  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  service,  the  NEA 
))ackage.  Count  Marco’s  column, 
features  by  Edward  P.  Morgan, 
Paul  Harvey,  and  Arthur  Hoppe. 
Almost  90  percent  of  its  content 
will  be  news  and  features  of 
Wayne  Township,  according  to 
.Matzner. 


The  Sunday  edition  will  in¬ 
clude  a  wrap-around  eight-page 
comics  section.  It  will  also  dis¬ 
tribute  the  new  Dimensions  in 
Living  supplement,  which  will 
also  be  included  once  a  month 
with  Sunday  editions  of  other 
Matzner  weeklies  and  semi¬ 
weeklies. 

A  fly  in  the  inkpot,  so  far,  is 
picketing  of  the  Matzner  plant 
by  the  pressman’s  union  in  a 
dispute  that  involves  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  a  contract  clause. 

Only  one  or  two  pickets  have 
marched  past  the  plant,  e.xcept 
on  printing  nights  (Tuesday 
and  Saturday)  when  the  line 
was  expanded  to  as  many  as  40 
marchers.  Police  have  main¬ 
tained  a  vigil  over  the  picketing, 
due  to  the  plant’s  location  on  a 
major  highway. 


Metro -Express, 
Montreal  Tabloid, 
Is  Discontinued 

Montreal 

The  French-language  tabloid 
daily  Metro-Express  teiminated 
publication  —  as  of  Sept.  14  — 
after  two  years  of  publishing. 

Chief  Administrator  Andre 
Robert  announced  the  news  to 
the  paper’s  remaining  26  edito¬ 
rial  employes,  saying  that  pub¬ 
lisher  Jacques  Brillant  had  in¬ 
vested  $2,000,000  in  the  news¬ 
paper  which  he  founded  in  July, 
1964. 

In  recent  weeks,  Metro-Ex¬ 
press  circulation  dropped  to  6,- 
000  from  a  high  of  44,000  in  its 
first  year  of  publication.  The 
beginning  of  the  end  became  evi¬ 
dent  in  May  when  24  employes 
were  dismissed. 

Editor  Yvon  Turcot  and  most 
of  his  staff  resigned  in  August 
last  year,  complaining  there  was 
no  .separation  between  adminis¬ 
trative  and  editorial  depart¬ 
ments. 


At  the  end,  Metro-Express 
had  no  editorial  page,  no 
Quebec  City  coverage  and  no 
coi  resjjondent  in  Ottawa. 

Some  time  ago,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  succes.sor  daily 
to  Metro-Express  called  Le 
Quofidien  would  be  published. 
However,  the  jjlanned  daily  will 
not  ajjjjear  becau.se  of  excessive 
costs  entailed,  it  was  .stated. 

Andre  Robert  is  chief  admin¬ 
istrator  of  Communica  which 
managed  Metro-Express.  Com¬ 
munica  also  owns  the  weeklies 
Le  Petit  Journal,  Photo  Journal 
and  Derniere  Heure. 

Metro-Express  first  ai)peared 
in  Montreal  on  July  15,  1964. 
• 

Stricken  in  Taipei 

Earnest  A.  Briles,  74-year-old 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Stafford 
(Kan.)  Courier,  was  felled  by  a 
heart  attack  Sept.  13  during  a 
briefing  on  Red  Chinese  affairs 
held  at  the  Nationalist  Chinese 
Cabinet  Headquarters  in  Taipei. 
Doctors  said  Briles  would  be 
hospitalized  for  about  six  weeks. 
He  w'as  w’ith  a  33-member  Study 
Commission  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Association. 
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New  Composers  Set 
Camera-Ready  Copy 


Two  new  products,  providing 
a  fast,  economical  method  for 
“cold”  typesetting  were  shown 
this  week  by  the  Office  Products 
Division  of  International  Busi¬ 
ness  Machines  Corporation. 

The  machines  are  called  the 
IBM  “Selectric”  Composer  and 
the  IBM  Magnetic  Tape  “Selec¬ 
tric”  Composer. 

The  “Selectric”  Composer, 
smaller  of  the  two,  is  about  the 
size  of  an  IBM  “Selectric”  type¬ 
writer.  The  Magnetic  Tape  Com¬ 
poser  model  consists  of  four 
units. 

The  principal  application  of 
the  machines  is  the  preparation 
of  body  text  copy  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  and  convei'ted  to  print¬ 
ing  plates. 

The  “Selectric”  Composer  may 
be  purchased  for  $4,400.  The 
Magnetic  Tape  “Selectric”  Com¬ 
poser  sells  for  $21,000. 

On  a  rental  plan  the  “Selec¬ 
tric”  Composer  rents  for  $150 
a  month.  On  another  plan,  in¬ 
volving  a  prepayment,  it  can  be 
rented  for  $120  a  month.  The 
Magnetic  Tape  model  rents  for 
$550  per  month  on  a  straight 
rental  plan  and  $440  per  month 
on  the  prepayment  rental  plan. 
Each  printing  font  costs  $30. 

.50  Type  Fonts 

Initially,  more  than  50  type 
fonts  for  the  two  machines  will 
be  available.  Type  styles  range 
in  size  from  seven  to  twelve 
point. 

“Justifying”  copy  or  prepar¬ 
ing  copy  with  straight  right  and 
left  margins  is  completely  auto¬ 
matic  on  the  magnetic  tape 
model  and  is  semi-automatic  on 
the  “Composer.” 

A  built-in  memory  system 
“remembers”  the  last  six  to  nine 
characters  typed.  The  operator 
can  backspace  to  correct  a  word 
or  line  during  the  justification 
process,  and  the  machine  will 
disregard  prior  calculations  and 
“remember”  the  new  copy  to 
prepare  a  straight  right-hand 
margin. 

“Leading”  is  done  by  adjust¬ 
ing  a  dial  on  the  machine  to  the 
desired  height.  The  dial  is  cal¬ 
ibrated  in  points.  Each  time  the 
carrier  returns  to  the  left  mar¬ 
gin  the  paper  is  moved  up  the 
amount  of  space  indicated  on  the 
dial. 

The  speed  of  the  “Composer” 
depends  on  the  operator’s  typing 
ability  and  complexity  of  the 
copy  format.  The  electric  key¬ 
board  can  operate  at  a  rate  of 
14  characters  per  second. 


The  Magnetic  Tape  “Selec¬ 
tric”  Composer  consists  of: 

One  or  more  “Recorders”  in 
which  copy  is  first  stored  on 
magnetic  tape. 

A  tape  reader  which  reads  the 
magnetic  tape  at  20  characters 
per  second. 

A  “Composer”  Console,  serv¬ 
ing  as  the  control  station, 
through  which  the  operator  pro¬ 
vides  the  machine  with  variable 
typesetting  instructions. 

A  modified  “Selectric”  Com¬ 
poser  which  acts  as  the  output 
device  to  produce  justified  copy. 

Tap**  Cuiiipo»>rr 

The  copy  is  first  typed  on  the 
Recorder — a  modified  “Selectric” 
typewi-iter.  During  the  typing 
all  machine  functions  such  as 
typing,  capital  shift,  paragraph¬ 
ing,  spacing  and  tabulating  are 
recorded  in  code  on  a  magnetic 
tape.  The  tape  is  100  feet  long 
and  can  store  approximately 
4,000  words  or  about  a  solid 
page  of  newspaper  copy.  If  the 
typist  makes  an  error,  she  can 
backspace  and  type  over  incor¬ 
rect  material.  The  retyping 
automatically  erases  the  un¬ 
wanted  material.  The  “hard 
copy”  being  typed  provides  a 
means  for  immediate  proof¬ 
reading. 

The  tape  is  then  removed  from 
the  Recorder  and  placed  in  the 
tape  reading  unit.  The  operator 
choses  a  type  font  and  gives  the 
system  instructions  through  its 
control  panel.  The  machine’s 
solid  state  logic  permits  it  to 
prepare  the  copy  in  any  format 
— justified,  “run-arounds,”  tabu¬ 
lating,  centering,  flush  left  or 
right  margins  and  indentations. 

At  the  touch  of  a  button  the 
“Composer”  automatically  com¬ 
poses  camera-ready  copy  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  format  instructions 
at  speeds  up  to  14  characters 
per  second. 

Ex-Carrier  Moves  Up 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Robert  J.O’Connor,  compositor 
at  the  Watertovm  Daily  Times 
for  30  years,  has  been  promoted 
to  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  composing  department.  He 
succeeds  Bertram  J.  Wilson,  who 
was  named  superintendent  in 
June.  The  promotion  was  made 
by  John  B.  Johnson,  editor  and 
publisher.  O’Connor,  who  has 
been  employed  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  composing  department 
since  1936,  has  been  associated 
with  the  Times  since  1930  when 
he  was  a  carrier  boy. 
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TYPESETTING  SYSTEM — IBM's  Magnetic  Tape  "Selectric"  Composer 
consists  of  four  units  and  can  store  approximately  4,000  words  of 
copy — about  a  solid  page  of  newspaper  copy — on  magnetic  tape. 
"Draft”  or  rough  copy  is  prepared  on  recording  units  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  As  it  is  typed  all  characters  and  machine  functions  are  re¬ 
corded  on  magnetic  tape,  such  as  the  one  held  by  the  model.  The 
operator  gives  the  machine  instructions  through  the  console  control 
panel  of  the  unit  in  the  foreground  and  the  adjacent  tape  reader 
unit  "reads"  the  tape  to  automatically  produce  camera-ready  copy 
at  speeds  of  up  to  14  characters  per  second. 


Reporter’s  Voice  May 
Set  Type,  Perry  Says 


West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Telephonic  reporting,  in 
which  the  reporter’s  voice,  giv¬ 
ing  dictation,  would  punch  out 
tape  directly  for  the  computer 
or  linecaster  was  predicted  as  a 
possibility  here  by  John  H. 
Perry  Jr.,  a  pioneer  in  newspa¬ 
per  automation. 

Perry  made  the  forecast  in 
outlining  to  the  Florida  Wo¬ 
men’s  Press  Club  Sept.  24  his 
concept  of  the  newspaper  of  the 
future.  He  is  president  of 
Perry  Publications  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  28  Florida  news¬ 
papers. 

“Voice  activation  of  elec¬ 
tronic  typesetting  devices  is 
coming,”  Perry  said.  “The  mili¬ 
tary  is  furthest  along  in  this 
direction  and  commercial  appli¬ 
cation  will  follov.-.” 

He  added:  “Such  news  re¬ 
porting  would,  of  course,  re¬ 
quire  a  special  type  of  reporter- 
editor-announcer.” 

Continuing  his  look  into  the 
future,  he  said: 

“It  should  be  possible  for 
pi’ess  associations  to  supply 
newspapers  with  tape  that 


would  activate  a  photo-composer 
and  completely  lay  out  a  news- 
page,  with  proper  play  of  stor¬ 
ies  according  to  value,  with  type 
sizes  pre-selected  and  provision 
made  for  artwork  insertion. 
This  would  minimize  human 
error  and  assure  recognition  of 
news  values. 

“New  processes  to  enable  di¬ 
rect  printing  from  photographs, 
without  the  making  of  plates, 
are  under  experimentation. 

“Use  of  offset  and  cold  type 
will  increase. 

“I  feel  our  news  stories 
should  contain  more  extensive 
backgi'ound  material.  Such 
material  could  be  computerized 
and  stored  and  made  available 
at  the  press  of  a  button. 

“We  are  experimenting  with 
automatic  newspage  makeup, 
using  a  photo-composition  mach¬ 
ine  developed  within  the  shop. 
Through  use  of  copy  blocks 
stored  in  computer  memory,  it 
has  been  possible  to  prepare  a 
full-page  ad  layout,  ready  for 
cold-type  camera,  within  one  to 
three  minutes,  depending  on  the 
size  and  amount  of  text.” 
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FILED  18  MONTHS  AGO 


California  Trust 
Case  Moves  Along 


Los  Angeles 

The  Government’s  antitrust 
action  against  Times-Mirror 
Company,  involving  its  1964  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Sun  Newspapers 
in  San  Bernardino,  is  approach¬ 
ing  the  pre-trial  stage. 

In  the  18  months  since  the 
complaint  was  hied,  a  huge 
record  of  interrogatories  and 
depositions  has  piled  up  in  the 
F^eral  Court  here.  District 
Judge  Irving  Hill  has  scheduled 
a  pre-trial  conference  for  Oct. 
24.  There  have  been  numerous 
postponements  since  the  first 
conference  was  scheduled  a  year 
ago. 

In  essence,  the  government 
seeks  to  compel  Times-Mirror  to 
rid  itself  of  the  controlling  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Sun  Company  on 
the  ground  that  a  publishing 
enterprise  in  a  metropolitan  city 
causes  detriment  to  potential 
competition  when  it  purchases 
control  of  a  newspaper  published 
in  its  fringe  circulation  terri¬ 
tory. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times’ 
parent  company  acquired  the 
Morning  Sun,  Evening  Telegram 
and  Sunday  Sun-Telegram, 
largest  independent  paper  in  the 
county  seat  city  of  San  Bernar¬ 
dino,  plus  a  subsidiary.  Acme 
Color  Print  Company,  largest 
comics  printer  in  the  West. 

The  purchase  followed  an 
earlier  acquisition  in  Orange 
County  of  the  Orange  Coast 
Daily  Pilot,  which  now  has  seven 
daily  editions  for  nearby  com¬ 
munities.  However,  only  the  San 
Bernardino  papers  are  involved 
in  the  suit. 

While  the  Sun  Company  was 
founded  in  1894,  its  growth  was 
guided  by  James  A.  Guthrie, 
who  served  61  years  on  his  news¬ 
paper  before  his  death  in  August 
at  78. 

$15  Million  Transaction 

After  the  sale  to  the  Times, 
Guthrie  remained  as  editor 
emeritus  and  chairman  of  the 
board.  His  son,  James  K.,  has 
36  years  on  the  papers  and 
serves  as  publisher  and  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident. 

Otis  Chandler,  publisher  of 
the  Times  and  a  third  genera¬ 
tion  executive  with  Times-Mir¬ 
ror,  is  president  of  the  Sun 
Company. 

Documents  on  file  in  court 
here  indicated  that  Times- 
Mirror  paid  $15,000,000  for  the 
Sun  properties.  Other  groups 
had  attempts  to  complete  a  pur¬ 


chase.  Correspondence  with  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  indi¬ 
cated  a  sale  was  near  in  June, 
1964,  but  Norman  Chandler  of 
Times-Mirror  met  the  offer  from 
the  Pulitzer  family,  causing 
the  Guthries  to  cancel  an  im¬ 
minent  meeting  -with  the  pros¬ 
pective  buyers  from  St.  Louis. 

The  records  also  show  that 
among  others  contemplating 
purchase  of  the  Sun  w’ere  the 
Bidder  Newspapers,  in  1962; 
Copley  Newrspapers,  1962  and 
1963;  Scripps  League  in  1963- 
1964;  Brush-Moore  Newspapers, 
1963-1964;  T.  S.  Howard,  1964; 
Hoiles  Newspapers,  1962-1964; 
McClatchy  Newspapers,  1963- 
1964;  Donrey  Media  Group, 
1964;  and  Cowles  Publications, 
1963. 

In  another  portion  of  the 
lengthy  government  answer  to 
36  interrogatories  from  Times- 
Mirror,  Bernard  M.  Hollander 
of  the  Antitrust  Division  legal 
battery  contended  that  “many 
newspapers  and  newspaper 
chains  in  the  United  States  have 
show’n  an  interest  in  acquiring 
Southern  California  daily 
papers.”  He  listed  independ¬ 
ently-owned  Southern  California 
daily  papers  wrhich  may  be  sub¬ 
ject  of  future  acquisitions,  thus 
contending  that  the  purchase  of 


the  Sun  by  the  Times  has  “in¬ 
hibited  other  newspapers  from 
competing  vigorously  with  the 
Times  or  Sun.” 

Specifically,  the  government 
attorney  said  the  Times  has 
inhibited  the  Riverside  Press- 
Enterprise  from  competing 
vigorously. 

The  Government  asserted  that 
Times-Mirror  acquisitions  or  at¬ 
tempted  acquisitions  w’ere  part 
of  a  continuing  plan  and  policy 
to  acquire  newspapers  in  the 
Southern  California  market, 
which  if  permitted  to  continue, 
probably  would  lead  to  elimina¬ 
tion  of  other  newspapers  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  circulation 
area. 

The  purchase  of  the  Acme 
Color  Print  Co.  gave  Times- 
Mirror  significant  economic 
pressure  over  actual  and  poten¬ 
tial  competition,  the  answer 
added. 

Laying  the  groundwork  in 
Southern  California,  the  suit 
outlined  the  basic  relative  geo¬ 
graphic  market  area  as  San 
Bernardino  County,  next  the 
five-county  Greater  Los  Angeles 
consolidated  area  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Orange,  Ventura,  River¬ 
side  and  San  Bernardino 
Counties,  and  finally  a  10-county 
Southern  California  area.  The 
answer  alleged  that  the  Times 
acquisition  of  the  Sun  “will  af¬ 
fect  actual  and  potential  daily 
newspaper  competition  through¬ 
out  the  Greater  Los  Angeles 
Market.  The  Sun  newspapers 
circulate  throughout  San  Bern¬ 
ardino  County  and  the  Times 
circulates  and  competes  through¬ 


out  this  market,  accounting  for 
approximately  93%  of  daily  and 
92%  of  Sunday  circulation.” 

‘Fulenlial  Competition' 

The  Sun  papers  stressed 
through  advertising  campaigns 
that  they  offered  better  cover¬ 
age  of  the  San  Bernardino  area 
than  did  the  Los  Angeles  papers. 
The  Sun  is  the  only  morning 
paper  among  seven  dailies  in  the 
county;  there  are  only  seven 
morning  papers  among  the  45 
dailies  in  the  Greater  Los  An¬ 
geles  area,  and  only  nine  among 
58  papers  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  In  the  Sunday  field,  the 
Sun  is  only  one  of  two  in  the 
county,  one  of  12  among  the  45 
in  the  second  zone  and  one  of 
only  17  in  Southern  California. 

The  suit  also  contended  that 
Times  acquisition  of  the  Sun 
will  also  affect  actual  and  poten¬ 
tial  daily  newspaper  competi¬ 
tion  throughout  this  wider  geo¬ 
graphic  market.  Los  Angeles 
metropolitan  newspapers  ac¬ 
count  for  a  significant  portion 
of  total  daily  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  in  each  of  the  Southern 
California  counties.  The  market 
encompasses  nearly  every  Cali¬ 
fornia  location  where  the  de¬ 
fendant  has  either  acquired 
other  daily  newspaper  proper¬ 
ties  (Costa  Mesa  and  San  Bern¬ 
ardino)  or  has  investigated  pos¬ 
sible  daily  newspaper  acquisi¬ 
tions  in  Santa  Barbara,  River¬ 
side,  Pomona,  Bakersfield  and 
Oxnard. 

Citing  previous  competition 
between  the  two  papers,  the 
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POLAR  PARTY — When  Scendinavian  Airlines  in-  Mrs.  Lee  Tyler,  San  Jose  Mercury-News;  Bob 

augurated  non-stop  polar  jet  service  from  Seattle,  Hansen,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  William  F.  Know- 

passengers  included  this  group:  From  the  left —  land,  Oakland  Tribune,  and  Frank  Lockerby,  Tacoma 

S.  Ralph  Cohen,  SAS;  Robert  Twiss,  Seattle  Times;  News-Tribune. 
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New  Ad  Standards 
Adopted  for  Movies 


By  Ray  Erwin 

New  standards  for  motion  pic¬ 
ture  advertising  are  established 
in  a  revised  Code  of  Self-Regu¬ 
lation  adopted  unanimously 
Sept.  20  by  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Motion  Picture  As¬ 
sociation  of  America. 

Jack  J.  Valenti,  new  president 
of  the  trade  association  and 
until  recently  an  assistant  to 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
.said  the  .36-year-old  code  for 
movie  production  and  adver¬ 
tising  was  up-dated  to  keep  the 
indu.stry  in  clo.ser  harmony  with 
the  mores,  culture,  moral  sense 
and  expectations  of  people  today. 

Here  is  how  the  “Standards 
for  Advertising”  .section  of  the 
new  code  reads: 

Publicity  Principle*. 

“The  principles  of  the  code 
cover  advertising  and  publicity 
as  well  as  production.  There  are 
times  when  their  specific  appli¬ 
cation  to  advertising  may  be  dif¬ 
ferent.  A  motion  picture  is 
viewed  as  a  whole  and  may  be 
judged  that  way.  It  is  the 
nature  of  advertising,  however, 
that  it  must  select  and  empha¬ 
size  only  isolated  portions  and 
aspects  of  a  film. 

“It  thus  follows  that  what 
may  be  appropriate  in  a 
motion  picture  may  not  be 
equally  appropriate  in  adver¬ 
tising.  This  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  applying  the  code 
standards  to  advertising. 
Furthermore,  in  application  to 
advertising,  the  principles  and 
standaj'ds  of  the  code  are  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  following 
standards  for  advertising: 

“Illustrations  and  text  shall 
not  misrepresent  the  character 
of  a  motion  picture. 

“Hlu.strations  shall  not  depict 
any  indecent  or  undue  exposure 
of  the  human  body. 

“Advertising  demeaning  re¬ 
ligion,  race,  or  national  origin 
shall  not  be  used. 

“Cumulative  overemphasis  on 
sex,  crime,  violence  and  brutality 
.shall  not  be  permitted. 

“Salacious  postures  and  em¬ 
braces  shall  not  be  shown. 

“Censor.ship  disputes  shall  not 
be  exploited  or  capitalized 
upon.” 

Sirirlures  Strrneibcned 

In  a  press  conference,  Valenti 
told  E&P  that  the  strictures  in 
regard  to  good  taste  and  hone.sty 
in  advertising  have  been 
strengthened.  Efforts  will  be 
made  to  have  the  MPA  A  seal  of 
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approval  included  in  advertising 
as  much  as  possible. 

“I  am  convinced  there  are  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  adveitising  films,” 
Valenti  declared,  “I  am 
determined  to  give  close  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  part  of  the  code.  We 
have  shown  some  companies  we 
can  take  a  tough  attitude  in  this 
respect. 

“W’e  have  met  with  adver¬ 
tising  people  and  they  under¬ 
stand  our  views  and  are  giving 
us  a  fine  spirit  of  cooperation,” 
he  continued.  “It’s  very  im- 
IKutant  that  advertising  con¬ 
form  to  our  rules  for  self-regu¬ 
lation  and  good  conduct.” 

It  was  explained  that  the  most 
significant  Innovation  in  the  new 
regulations  which  the  industry 


Imposes  on  itself  is  to  extend 
the  commitment  by  the  pro¬ 
ducers  and  film  distributors  to 
make  more  information  about 
films  available  to  parents,  the 
arbiters  of  family  conduct,  so 
they  can  choose  which  motion 
pictures  children  can  see. 

The  new  code  requires  pro¬ 
ducers  to  identify  certain  pic¬ 
tures  as  “Suggested  for  mature 
audiences”  in  all  advertising  dis¬ 
plays  at  theatres  and  in  answer 
to  inquiries  at  box  offices. 

The  two  principal  objectives 
of  the  revised  code  were  said  to 
be: 

“1)  To  encourage  artistic  ex¬ 
pression  by  expanding  creative 
freedom  and  2)  to  assure  that 
the  freedom  that  encourages  the 
artist  remains  responsible  and 
sensitive  to  the  standards  of  the 
larger  society.” 

Valenti  warned,  however: 

“This  is  still  self-restraint, 
self-regulation  and  self-dis¬ 
cipline.  V/e  want  to  make  clear 
that  expansion  of  the  artist’s 
freedom  doesn’t  mean  tolerance 
of  license.” 


Magazines  to  Stress 
Local  ‘Sales  Power’ 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

Newspapers  will  bear  the 
brunt  of  a  series  of  sales  pres¬ 
entations  under  development  at 
the  Magazine  Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau. 

The  details  of  this  selling  ap¬ 
proach  by  the  magazine  indus¬ 
try,  which  up  until  now  had 
concentrated  its  main  sales 
effort  against  television,  came 
to  light  this  week  during  the 
10th  Annual  Fall  Conference 
of  the  Magazine  Publishers  As- 
.sociation  in  a  report  made  by 
William  Gray,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Magazine  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau. 

The  first  push  by  the  MAB 
to  move  .some  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  out  of  newspapers  and 
into  magazines  will  be  directed 
at  the  liquor  distillers,  who 
represent  the  fourth  largest  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  for  magazines 
and  the  highest  percent  of  ad¬ 
vertising  dollars. 

Gray  said  preparations  were 
being  made  for  a  presentation 
to  distillers  and  their  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  within  the  next 
three  weeks.  It  features  a 
“never-done-before,  compara¬ 
tive  competitive  study  of  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers.”  The 
MAB  hopes  to  convince  the 
national  advertiser  and  the  re¬ 
tailer  of  the  “persuasive  and 
productive  power  of  magazines 
at  the  local  level,”  Gray  said. 
“In  doing  the  liquor  presenta- 
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tion,  we  are  building  a  pattern 
of  proving  this  power  that  can 
be  applied  to  many  advertising 
categories.” 

He  said  the  study  by  Daniel 
Starch  focuses  strongly  on  the 
retail  store,  demonstrating  the 
advertising  impact  of  magazines 
on  the  retailer’s  customei  s  and 
on  what  actually  happens  to  the 
point-of-sale  and  at  the  point- 
of-sale.  It  includes,  he  said,  “re¬ 
vealing  taped  interviews  with 
retailers  and  consumers  and  im¬ 
pressive  evidence  of  selling 
action.”  The  title  of  the  presen¬ 
tation  is  “What  Have  You  Done 
for  Me  Locally?” 

John  K.  Herbert,  president 
of  the  Magazine  Publishers 
Association,  said  the  MAB  had 
made  121  sales  presentations  so 
far  in  1966  to  in.surance,  pack¬ 
aged  goods,  major  appliance 
and  travel  advertisers. 

Gray  said  MAB  presentations 
are  geting  r-esults.  He  men¬ 
tioned  that  Sullivan,  Stauffer, 
Colwell  and  Bayles  had  told 
him  that  the  information  sup¬ 
plied  by  MAB  had  helped  the 
agency  move  newspaper-ori¬ 
ented  Northeast  Airlines  into 
magazines  for  the  first  time.  He 
said  MacManus,  John  &  Adams 
had  used  MAB  sales  informa¬ 
tion  to  get  Dow  Chemical’s 
Saran  Wrap  out  of  television 
and  almo.st  entirely  into  maga¬ 
zines. 


He  expressed  distaste  for  cen¬ 
sorship  of  newspapers,  motion 
pictures  or  other  forms  of  com¬ 
munication  and  entertainment, 
but  admitted  that  freedom  must 
be  kept  sensitive  to  public  wel¬ 
fare. 

“We  want  to  depict  the  world 
honestly  but  at  the  same  time 
live  within  certain  boundaries 
and  not  violate  fundamental 
values  and  we  want  to  keep 
viable  the  role  of  the  parent  as 
the  final  judge  of  whether  his 
children  should  see  a  certain 
picture,”  the  MPAA  president 
observed.  “We  are  trying  to 
make  the  code  mean  something 
and  not  be  just  a  bunch  of 
words.  Judgment,  common  sense 
and  flexibility  are  necessary  in 
passing  on  each  film.” 

The  new  code  eliminates  many 
specific  taboos  in  movie-making 
and  gives  the  Hollywood  office 
of  the  Production  Code  Adminis¬ 
tration  considerably  more  lee¬ 
way  in  passing  on  films,  in 
making  suggestions  for  deletions 
or  changes  and  in  designating 
those  to  bear  the  “mature  audi¬ 
ences”  label. 

Michael  Linden  is  director  of 
the  Advertising  Code  Adminis¬ 
tration,  New  York,  Taylor  M. 
Mills  is  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Motion  Picture  As¬ 
sociation  of  America. 

• 

Lafromboise  Buys 
And  Sells  Papers 

Seattle 

Richard  R.  Lafromboise  of 
Seattle  sold  the  Ellensburg 
(Wash.)  Daily  Record  this  week 
to  James  J.  McGiffin,  of  Red 
Bluff,  Calif.,  a  former  owner 
of  the  afternoon  paper. 

This  transaction  followed 
.shortly  after  Lafromboise  be¬ 
came  publisher  and  sole  owner 
of  the  Centralia-C  hehalis 
(Wash.)  Daily  Chronicle.  He 
purchased  the  11,000-circulation 
paper  from  John  B.  Edinger, 
whose  family  owned  it  through 
three  generations.  Edinger  will 
be  associate  editor. 

Lafromboise  also  owns  the 
Red  Bluff  Evening  News. 

• 

Houston  Chronicle 
Moves  From  Branliani 

The  Houston  Chronicle  has 
appointed  Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker  Co.  as  its  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representative. 

The  paper,  which  ranked  8th 
nationally  in  total  advertising  in 
1965,  had  been  represented  for 
the  last  50  years  by  the  Bran¬ 
ham  Company. 

J.  L.  Ferguson,  president  of 
S-W-F,  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  James  Cooper  from  its 
New  York  staff  as  vicepresident 
and  manager  of  the  new  Dallas 
office. 
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DURING  SCREENING — In  Chicago  of  Cleveland  Press  film  on  the 
newspaper's  public  service  activities  were  these  advertising  people. 
From  left — Greg  Dembski,  western  manager,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers  Advertising  Department;  Don  Rice,  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Agency;  Marie  Lehan,  Draper  Daniels,  Inc.;  Robert  Riemenschneider, 
media  director,  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  and  Arthur  W.  Ardizone,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Cleveland  Press. 


ITU  Agrees 
With  ANPA 
In  Ad  Case 

Tlie  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the 
International  Typographical 
Union  stand  side-by-side  in 
urging  the  courts  to  protect  a 
newspaper’s  ownership  of  the 
advertising  it  creates. 

Both  the  ANPA  and  the  ITU 
are  now  in  the  case  as  friends 
of  the  court,  on  the  side  of  the 
Brattleboro  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publisher  of  the  Brattle- 
boro  (Vt.)  Reformer.  Their 
briefs  have  been  filed  with  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  New  York  where 
arguments  will  be  heard  this 
fall. 

In  its  brief,  the  ANPA  has 
contended  that  the  photogrraphic 
reproduction  of  ads  from  the 
Reformer  for  re-use  in  the  off¬ 
set  shopping  paper  owned  by 
Winmill  Publishing  Corporation 
constitutes  not  only  a  copyright 
violation  but  an  unfair  trade 
practice. 

The  ITU  argument,  presented 
by  Gerhard  P.  Van  Arkel,  gen¬ 
eral  counsel,  stresses  the  point 
that  the  copjTight  of  the  ad 
rests  with  the  publisher  because 
the  skills  involved  in  its  prepara¬ 
tion  are  those  contributed  not 
only  by  the  salesman  but  by  the 
printing  craftsmen. 

\  Printer’s  Skills 

“It  is  he  (the  printer)  -who 
must  normally  translate  the  lay¬ 
out  prepared  by  the  salesman 
into  type,”  Van  Arkel’s  brief 
states.  “This  requires  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  type  faces,  type  sizes, 
styles,  operation  of  typesetting 
machines,  composition  and  all 
necessary  processes  to  prepare 
an  advertisement  which  will  be 
pleasing  to  the  eye  and  attract 
the  attention  of  the  prospective 
purchaser  to  the  product  being 
advertised. 

“These  skills,  like  those  of  the 
advertising  salesman,  are  paid 
for  by  the  employer  publishing 
the  advertisement  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  this  case  is  whether  these 
may  be  casually  pilfered  by  any 
third  party  who  happens  to  owm 
a  camera.” 

Theft  by  C.aniera 

The  ITU  lawyer  asked  the 
court  to  make  a  definitive  ruling 
in  the  light  of  technological 
strides  that  make  it  feasible  to 
copy  any  printed  matter. 

“Under  the  letterpress 
method,”  Van  Arkel  explained, 
“the  only  way  to  appropriate 
composition  would  be  to  break 
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in  and  steal  the  type — a  common 
law  theft.  The  identical  result 
is  now  available  to  anyone  own¬ 
ing  a  camera. 

“A  mere  change  in  technology 
ought  not  to  mean  that  the  copy¬ 
right  law  should  now  be  inter¬ 
preted  to  countenance  this  kind 
of  pilfering  of  the  work  product 
of  a  rival  for  a  purely  commer¬ 
cial  purpose.” 

The  lower  federal  court  ruled 
that  the  copyright  in  the  store 
ad  created  by  the  Reformer 
rested  wnth  the  advertiser,  and 
he  could  direct  another  publica¬ 
tion  to  run  it,  in  the  absence  of 
contract  language  that  gave 
proprietary  rights  to  the  original 
publisher. 

• 

Romans  Joins  Staff 
Of  New  Cowles  Paper 

Deer  Park,  N.  Y. 

Ronald  J.  Romans,  former  dis¬ 
play  advertising  representative 
for  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune,  has  joined  the  Suffolk 
Sun  here  as  national  advertising 
manager. 

Robert  H.  Powell,  advertising 
director  for  the  new  Cowles 
Communications’  paper  on  Long 
Island,  which  begins  publication 
in  November,  also  announced 
Ward-Griffith  Company  has  been 
named  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative. 

• 

Peaches  Take  Color 

San  Francisco 

A  two-page  color  spread  in 
the  Sunday  supplements  of  66 
newspapers  will  launch  the  1966 
Cling  Peachstakes,  a  promotion 
of  the  California  Cling  Peach 
Advisory  Board.  Full-page  black 
and  white  advertising  will  run 
in  nine  additional  metropolitan 
markets.  W.  R.  Hoard,  Board 
advertising  and  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  said  this  year’s  27.5  mil¬ 
lion  case  pack  should  be  the 
second  largest  in  history. 


Advertising  Awards 
To  Canadian  Papers 

:Montreal 

The  North  Bay  (Ont.)  Nugget 
won  two  of  the  nine  awards  for 
advertising  which  were  pre¬ 
sented  here  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers’  Association 
of  Eastern  Canada. 

The  Nugget  w’on  an  award 
for  the  most  effective  local  color 
advertising  in  a  newspaper  of 
less  than  50,000  circulation  and 
another  award  for  the  most 
effective  linage  campaign. 

The  special  supplement  on 
Expo  ’67,  published  last  May, 
won  the  Montreal  Star  an  award 
in  the  category  of  “most  effec¬ 
tive  supplement.” 

Other  awards  were: 

Advertising  in  papers  under 
100,000  circulation — Galt  (Ont.) 
Evening  Reporter. 

National  advertising  in  papers 
over  100,000 — Halifax  (Nova 
Scotia)  Chronicle-Herald  and 
Mail-Star. 

Classified  advertising — Peter¬ 
borough  (Ont.)  Examiner. 

National  color  ad — Le  Soleil 
(Quebec  City). 

Local  color  ad — Montreal  Ga¬ 
zette. 

Small  linage  campaign — Otta¬ 
wa  Journal. 

Promotion  ad  —  Hamilton 
Spectator. 

• 

Hurley  Names  Aide 
In  Ad  Department 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Robert  T,  Hennessey  Jr.  has 
been  named  assistant  to  Chaun- 
cey.  S.  Hurley,  Herald-Joumal, 
Herald- American  advertising  di¬ 
rector.  Hennessey  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  metro-suburbia 
division  of  Moloney,  Regan  and 
Schmitt,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives.  He  started  his  newspaper 
career  with  the  old  Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


Radio  Group  | 
Has  Market 
Data  Bank 

Group  W  (Westinghouse 
Broadcasting  Company)  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  computerized  Market¬ 
ing  Information  Bank,  through 
which  it  will  offer  a  unique  re¬ 
search  capability  to  companies 
with  target  audiences  in  the 
eight  Group  W  station  cities. 

The  Marketing  Program  was 
developed  under  the  direction  of 
A.  W.  Dannenbaum  Jr.,  senior 
vicepresident,  who  said  the  proj¬ 
ect  includes  new  areas  of  client- 
oriented  research  and  provides 
for  a  “closer  rapport  and  a  con¬ 
tinuing  dialogue  with  clients.” 

The  program,  he  said,  is  dis-  ! 
tinguished  by  the  fact  that  the 
marketing  research  is  not  the 
usual  “intra-media  delineation 
of  station  and  audience  domin¬ 
ance  which  has  been  the  tradi¬ 
tional  approach  of  broadcasters. 
Rather  it  is  designed  to  throw 
light  in  areas  manufacturers 
and  suppliers  of  services  wrant 
to  know  more  about — in  areas 
in  which  heretofore  they  have 
often  been  in  partial  or  total 
darkness.” 

For  Division  Makers 

“Group  W”  he  added,  “is  pro¬ 
viding  top  decision  makers  with 
marketing  intelligence  that 
should  assist  them  in  more  pre¬ 
cise  use  of  advertising  budgets.” 

The  MIB  contains  a  reservoir 
of  original  raw  data  on  product 
ownership  and  use  obtained 
from  measurements  of  consumer 
panels  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Balti¬ 
more,  Fort  Wayne,  Chicago,  and 
San  Francisco. 

The  data  includes  brand  and 
private  label  preferences,  loyalty 
measurements,  and  important 
local  market  descriptions  of 
where  and  when  people  shop, 
what  they  shop  for  and  what 
they  buy.  It  also  provides  indi¬ 
cations  of  consumer  attitudes 
toward  new  product  trying. 

How  It  Works 

As  an  example  of  how  the 
MIB  works.  Group  W  cited  a 
study  made  on  the  foreign  car 
market  which  established  the 
fact  that  while  a  foreign  car  is 
owned  by  a  large  majority  of 
multi-car  families,  in  most  in¬ 
stances  the  import  car  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  second  car. 

Paradoxically,  families  in  the 
lower  socio-economic  group  tend 
to  buy  their  foreign  cars  new, 
while  the  more  affluent  and 
sophisticated  purchaser  gener¬ 
ally  buys  a  used  foreign  car. 
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SHOW  ON  THE  ROAD — The  Bureau  of  Adverlising's  "Creafive 
Newspaper"  sales  blitz  hit  Chicago  after  its  New  York  debut.  Jack 
Kauffman,  left,  BoA  president,  is  presenting  a  creativity  ad  cer¬ 
tificate  to  Albert  A.  Klatt,  senior  vicepresident  of  Needham,  Harper 
&  Steers,  in  the  presence  of  Edward  D.  Corboy,  advertising  director 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


CITED  FOR  CREATIVITY  in  newspaper  advertising,  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding's  certificate  is  received  by  David  G.  Wylie,  at  right, 
creative  director,  at  Bureau  of  Advertising  breakfast  in  Chicago. 
BoA  President  Kauffman  makes  the  presentation  in  the  presence 
of  Paul  Hassett,  manager  of  general  advertising  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  Sun-Times. 

L  series  of  two-page,  one- 
page  and  seven-column  ads  in 
major  newspapers.  Most  of  the 
ads  are  in  two  colors. 

A  series  of  four-color,  three- 
page  gatefolds  and  two-page 
spreads  in  national  magazines, 
g  with  its  At  Chevrolet,  Norman  J.  Unprecedented  use  of  four- 
y  advertis-  Johnson,  assistant  sales  man-  color  ads  and  three-page  gate- 
tory,”  and  ager  in  charge  of  marketing  fold  in  magazines  for  the  new 
‘one  of  the  and  advertising,  said  the  new  trucks. 

diversified”  model  introduction,  which  vir-  In  addition  to  its  own  “Bon- 
two  lead-  tually  saturates  all  media,  is  anza”,  “Bewitched”  and  Hunt- 
their  1967  “one  of  the  biggest  and  most  ley-Brinkley  television  network 
comprehensive  campaigns  ever  shows,  Chevrolet  will  have 
campaigns  launched  by  Chevrolet.”  sponsorship  of  the  new  Garry 

leously  in  The  1967  models  will  be  in-  Moore  show  on  CBS-tv  on  two 
troduced  in  dealership  show-  Sunday  nights  —  Sept.  25  and 
)hy.  Ford  rooms  on  Thui  sday,  Sept.  29.  Oct.  2.  Chevrolet  will  also  have 
marketing  The  print,  broadcast  and  out-  full  sponsorship  of  “Bewitched” 
mpany  will  door  program  gives  distinctive  on  ABC-tv  on  Sept.  29. 
jment  with  treatment  to  the  new  Camaro  Chevrolet  will  continue  as 

II  “special”  as  well  as  to  the  other  five  sponsor  of  local  newscasts  in 

tration  of  different  lines  of  Chevrolet,  many  areas  during  prime  time, 

n  newspa-  Johnson  said.  Commercials  will  be  carried 

Highlights  of  the  Chevrolet  over  some  400  stations  during 
-many  in  campaign  are:  September  and  October  on 


ADVERTISING 

NEWS 

SECTION 


Chevrolet’s  CBS  Weekend  News 
and  News  on  the  Hour  over 
NBC. 

The  newspaper  schedule  in¬ 
cludes  two-page,  two-color  ads 
on  the  Camaro  and  the  regular 
Chevrolet;  one-page,  two-color 
ads  on  the  Camaro  and  the 
Chevelle  and  a  seven-column 
black  and  white  ad  on  the  Chevy 
II.  The  announcement  will  wind 
up  with  a  two-page,  two-color 
spread  on  five  lines  —  Camaro, 
Chevrolet,  Chevelle,  Chevy  II 
and  Corvair. 

A  series  of  two-color  news¬ 
paper  ads  is  scheduled  immed¬ 
iately  following  the  announce¬ 
ment  program. 


Just 
for  the 
SELL 
of  It 


By  IVIurray  Vi  hitselt 

Big  presentations  can  be  a  real  problem.  A  man  who 
has  l)een  an  advertising  executive  on  New  York  newspapers 
for  many  years  but  didn’t  want  me  to  call  him  by  name 
told  me  about  a  problem  he  had.  The  pre.sentation  was  all 
ready  at  preat  trouble  and  expense,  prepared  for  just  one 
store.  But  the  store  president  refused  to  see  it.  He  always 
refused  to  .see  presentations  and  he  also  made  all  the  media 
buying  decisions. 

The  newspaper  executive  had  the  story  typed  briefly  off 
each  page  of  the  presentation,  made  an  appointment  to  see 
the  store  president  and  in  the  course  of  an  informal  talk 
managed  to  get  the  presentation  hater  to  look  at  every  page. 
I  know  the  man  he  was  talking  about  and  how  very  difficult 
he  was  to  get  facts  across  to. 

This  same  executive  told  me  about  a  man  who  was  making 
a  stand-up  presentation  to  a  cigarette  account.  This  guy 
smoked  nothing  but  cigars  and  when  he  finally  realized 
that  this  cigarette  crowd  was  going  to  sleep  on  him  he 
took  out  a  cigar  and  lit  it.  They  listened  attentively  to  the 
rest  of  his  story. 

Bernice  Fitz-Gibbon  hates  presentations  and  once  when 
I  insi.sted  I  had  one  of  interest  to  the  merchandise  managers 
at  Gimbels,  she  called  the  meeting  in  her  office  and  leafed 
through  a  magazine  the  entire  time  I  took  to  deliver  the 
presentation.  However  she  did  put  it  aside  and  join  in  the 
discussion  afterward.  In  fact  she  wouldn’t  admit  later  that 
she  had  read  the  magazine  so  she  probably  was  secretly 
listening  to  what  I  said. 


I  always  found  it  best  to  give  the  crowd  a  drink  and 
deliver  the  presentation  before  lunch  was  served.  This 
was  wise.  There  was  a  guy  with  a  tremendous  automotive 
presentation  for  a  meeting  in  Detroit.  After  a  big  lunch 
and  drinks  and  too  much  time,  this  man  mounted  the  stage 
which  was  beautifully  set.  But  he  knew  he  was  licked. 
His  audience  was  real  groggy.  He  said,  “I  have  here  a 
35-page  presentation  which  would  take  me  45  minutes  to 
deliver.  Since  it’s  already  past  two  o’clock,  I  suggest  you 
all  go  back  to  work  or  out  to  the  golf  club.  I’ll  get  my 
mes.sage  to  you  later  on.”  He  didn’t  make  the  .sale  that  day 
but  at  least  he  made  friends  and  kept  the  door  open. 

I  never  managed  to  get  enough  out  of  big  presentations 
to  make  them  demonstrably  worth  while.  I  preferred  not  to 
use  them  as  a  closing  tool,  but  rather  in  the  nature  of 
institutional  promotion  against  which,  as  a  background, 
sales  could  be  closed  later.  This  situation  is  probably  quite 
different  in  many  national  campaign  situations.  I’d  like 
very  much  to  hear  of  instances  where  presentations  got 
the  business. 

*  * 

Generally,  I  think,  i)lus  business  is  created  by  idea.s — 
like  this  one  from  A.  C.  Griffin,  advertising  director  of  the 
Halifax  (X.  S.)  Herald.  His  men  suggested  to  a  food  broker, 
to  get  his  message  across  to  the  consumer  as  well  as  the 
chain  stores,  that  he  take  an  8  or  10-page  supplement,  tie 
in  his  principals  with  it  and  run  publicity  on  his  organization 
and  products  he  sells.  By  doing  this,  the  Herald  realized 
over  15,000  lines  of  national  advertising.  Each  one  of  his 
principals  took  a  half-page  ad  with  editorial.  A  front  page 
of  coupons  offered  5c  off  on  each  product  listed  for  that 
particular  week.  The  results  were  fantastic  and  the  broker 
is  running  a  series  of  ads  on  the  same  suppliers. 

*  *  * 

Although  mat  services  are  probably  most  important  to 
small  newspapers  with  low  sales  budgets,  I  know  of  no 
big  town  newspaper  whose  salesmen  don’t  prepare  ads  for 
small  advertisers  who  are  just  starting  out  and  sometimes 
for  others  too. 

I  saw  a  letter  written  by  Thomas  K.  Crowe,  assistant  ad 
diiector  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  and  News,  in  which  he 
said  Ayrway  Foods  needed  a  special  ad  for  meats  with  a 
Fourth  of  July  theme.  Dick  Allam  remembered  a  piece  of 
art  in  the  Metro  service.  It  showed  Uncle  Sam  putting 
his  stamp  of  approval  on  the  merchandise.  Mr.  Crowe  told 
us  they  wrote  the  ad  and  added  color  to  it.  The  store  was 
so  plea.sed  it  picked  up  the  art  and  used  it  in  eight  other 
newspapers. 


Whitsett 


ADVERTISER'S  COMPLAINT 


Print  Ads  Suffer  From  tv  Emphasis 


Chicago 

Wherever  television  gets  an 
inordinately  large  share  of  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  billings,  the 
print  ads  come  out  looking  as 
though  they  had  been  turned 
over  to  trainees  to  practice  on. 

William  D.  Tyler  fired  that 
critici.sm  recently  in  addressing 
members  of  the  Pet  Foods  Insti¬ 
tute.  An  advertising  consultant, 
Tyler  said  the  fact  that  many 
print  ads  lack  thought  content, 
talent,  focus  and  engagement  “is 
too  bad  in  these  days  when  the 
overall  level  of  print  advertising 
has  never  been  higher;  when  it 
has  never  been  harder  to  get  an 
ad  to  stand  out  in  newrspapers 
and  magazines,  so  fierce  is  the 
competition  in  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity.” 

He  said  there  is  no  excuse  for 
“your  ads  not  being  consistently 
among  the  most  see-able  ads  in 
any  jiublication  in  which  they 
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appear.  No  one  has  more  lovable, 
entertaining,  heartwarming  sub¬ 
ject  matter  (pets)  than  you  do. 

Pels  Must  Pholog€*iiic 

“All  the  car  maker  can  do  is 
to  show  his  car  in  the  center  of 
the  page  with  the  best  possible 
highlighting.  All  the  human-food 
processor  can  do  is  to  show  that 
inanimate  product  in  its  most 
favorable  setting.  The  appliance 
maker  doesn’t  have  much  of  a 
chance  to  stop  you  dead  with 
his  picture.  The  cigarette  adver¬ 
tiser  has  to  resort  to  people  eat¬ 
ing  hats  and  getting  tattooed 
and  getting  beat  up.  But  not  you. 
You  have  just  about  the  most 
photogenic  subject  matter  avail¬ 
able.” 

Tyler  said  editors  think  ani¬ 
mal  pictures  make  good  inter¬ 
esting  copy.  He  contended  that 
pet  food  ads  take  considerably 
less  than  full  advantage  of  the 


prodigious  human  interest  in  pet 
pictures.  He  added: 

“Your  print  ads  take  no  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  built-in  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  talk  about  the  dog  or 
about  his  problem  or  your  prob¬ 
lem  or  about  anything  except 
what  goes  into  the  product.  List¬ 
ing  ingredients  of  the  product, 
sometimes  in  painful  detail,  is 
about  as  cold  and  impersonal 
and  uninvolving  as  you  can  get. 

Pressures  of  Gompetition 

“Competitive  pressures  have 
gotten  us  all  to  the  point  where 
w’e  find  ourselves  advertising 
against  each  other  rather  than 
advertising  to  the  prospect’s 
needs  and  desires.  And  in  so 
doing,  our  advertising  becomes 
dull.” 

Tyler  cautioned  that  “unless 
you  spend  more  in  print,  you 
can  hardly  expect  the  agency  to 
put  anywhere  near  the  creative 


effort  behind  its  print  submis¬ 
sions  as  its  tv.” 

He  urged  more  dramatic  new 
expressions  of  pet  food  u.ser  re¬ 
ward,  not  just  claims  of  superior 
nourishment,  and  a  more  imag¬ 
inative  execution  that  takes  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  emotional  inter¬ 
est  “your  prospects  have  in 
their  pets.” 


All  Too  Effective 

CORYDON,  Ind. 

A  few  days  after  an  automo¬ 
bile  dealer  placed  a  half-page 
ad  in  the  Corydon  Demoerat  of¬ 
fering  bargains  described  as  a 
“steal,”  thieves  took  one  car 
from  his  lot  and  attempted  to 
take  another.  The  dealer  told 
the  Democrat  publisher:  “Your 
circulation  is  tro  big.  The  paper 
must  have  reached  some  people 
I  didn’t  want  to  reach.” 
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CL.4SSIFIED  CLINIC 


Speed  of  Selection  Aids  Future  Success 


By  Stan  Fineness, 

('.AM.  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin 


“The  opportunity  in  classified 
was  never  brighter.  We’ve  en¬ 
tered  into  an  era  when,  like  the 
cities  and  to\vTis,  there  is  ONE 
Megalopolis,  served  by  one  or 
two  big  newspapers  covering  an 
area,  with  many  smaller  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  revolving 
around  within  the  area  served 
by  the  larger  ones.  This  pattern 
is  well  establi.shed,  as  is  the 
growth  pattern,  and  it  makes 
sense  w’hen  you  realize  that  it 
provides  the  kind  of  service  that 
people  need  in  line  with  today’s 


living.” 

Lester  P.  Jenkins,  CAM  of  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Timen,  was 
looking  into  the  future  of  clas¬ 
sified  in  one  of  the  “CAM-era 
Eye”  .sessions  at  the  recent 
Western  Classified  Advertising 
Association  meeting  in  Spokane. 

13,(M)0,000  I.ines 

Jenkins  is  a  tall,  spare  grey¬ 
ing  man  about  sixty.  He’s  been 
building  Seattle  Times  classified 
for  27  years,  and  this  goes  back 
to  his  joining  the  staff  in  1939, 


when  the  department  had  35 
employes  and  ran  2,059,145  lines 
and  312,328  ads.  In  1966,  with 
55  full  and  23  part-time  people 
under  his  direction,  his  news¬ 
paper  will  publish  about  1,650,- 
000  ads  and  13,000,000  lines  of 
classified  advertising. 

Les  is  quiet  and  reserved.  He’s 
a  thinker  and  a  planner.  It  is 
this  thinking  and  planning, 
coupled  with  thoroughness,  that 
has  helped  set  Seattle  Times 
cla.ssified  apart  as  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  industry. 

His  remarks  in  Spokane  are 
worth  putting  into  any  CAM’s 
“things  to  get  done”  file.  Not  all 


of  his  suggestions  can  be  applied 
to  all  sizes  of  newspapers  and 
not  all  of  the  innovations  put 
into  effect  at  the  Times  are 
brand  new,  but  Jenkins’  philo.so- 
phies  are  those  of  a  true  i)rofes- 
sional  in  this  business. 

Let’s  get  the  gist  from  his 
excellent  talk: 

Classified  has  survived  many 
threats  and  continues  to  thrive 
and  grow.  Why?  None  of  these 
other  things  (Tieline  Inter¬ 
national  .  .  .  all-classified  radio 
stations  .  .  .  computer  operations 
combined  with  radio,  and  yes, 
computers  combined  with  news¬ 
papers)  have  come  up  with 
a  simpler  answer  to  the  question 
of  how  two  people — unknown  to 
each  other — can  get  together 
simply  by  one  picking  up  a  tele¬ 
phone  and  making  a  call. 

Viifiial  messages  in  print  from 
which  the  reader  can  make  his 
choice — at  his  time  and  his  con¬ 
venience  through  which  he  can 
establish  contact — are  hard  to 
beat  by  any  other  method.  This 
is  perhaps  the  truly  great  thins: 
that  is  working  for  us. 

One-Slop  .Shoppina 

The  second  great  thing  work¬ 
ing  for  us  is  the  pressure  of 
TIME  on  people.  The  old  philos¬ 
ophy,  which  I  as  well  as  many 
of  you  have  perhaps  subscribed 
to  in  the  past,  is  that  if  the 
reader  has  to  hunt  through  the 
ads  for  what  he  wants,  he’s  apt 
to  answer  other  ads,  thereby  in¬ 
creasing  the  result  power  of  our 
columns. 

I’m  afraid  that  this  has  long 
since  gone  down  the  drain.  To¬ 
day,  people  are  in  a  HURRY 
.  .  .  They  need  CONVENIENCE 
.  .  .  They  need  speed  of  SELEC¬ 
TION  .  .  .  They  need  total 
SELECTION  from  which  to 
choose.  Hence,  the  supermarket 
idea  .  .  .  the  shopping  center 
idea:  COMPLETE,  one-stop 
shopping  operations.  What  bet¬ 
ter  than  classified  advertising 
can  offer  ONE-STOP  SHOP¬ 
PING  opportunity  in  adver¬ 
tising? 

If  we  make  it  EASY,  people 
will  use  classified  more  and 
more.  This  point  then  leads  us 
to  the  format.  Have  you  looked 
at  your  classification  system  re¬ 
cently?  Have  you  studied  it  as 
to  its  logic  of  organization  for 
the  convenience  of  the  reader? 

Ten  years  ago,  we  made  a 
thorough  and  comprehensive  an¬ 
alysis  of  our  classification  sys¬ 
tem  with  the  idea  of  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  the  reader  in  mind. 
Since  that  time,  we  have  had 
(Contimied  on  page  24) 


.Announcement 

World  Journal  Tribune,  Inc. 
Publishes  Merged  Newspapers 


Editor  &  Publisher — April  16,  1966 


The  inauspicious  signing  of 
the  merger  agreement  by  prin¬ 
cipals  from  the  three  publishing 
companies  in  a  hotel  room  on 
Monday,  April  11,  capped  the 
months  of  discussions  that 
finally  created  the  triumvirate 
which  is  unique  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.  It  is  comprised 
of  directors  from  Whitney  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.,  the  Hearst 
Corporation,  and  E.  E.  Scripps 
Company.  The  signers  were 
Richard  E.  Berlin,  for  Hearst; 
Walter  N.  Thayer,  for  Whit¬ 
ney;  Jack  R.  Howard  for  the 
Scripps  Co.;  and  Mr.  Meyer.  All 
directors  of  the  new  corpora¬ 
tion,  except  John  Hay  Whitney, 
were  present. 


Formation  of  this  new  entity 
as  a  solution  to  the  publishing 
problems  in  New  York  City  bids 
fair  to  be  one  of  the  most 
talked-about  topics  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  the  week  of  April 
25  when  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  and 
allied  industry  groups  are  in 
annual  convention. 

It  w'as  learned  that  Vincent 
J.  Manno,  New  York  newspaper 
broker,  initiated  the  original 
three-w-ay  discussions  and,  as  a 
consultant  to  all  three  princi¬ 
pals,  helped  to  arrange  the  basic 
plan  of  participation  in  World 
Journal  Tribune  Inc. 


Negotiator  and  Consultant  in  Netc  Y  ork  Merger 

VINCENT  J.  MANNO 

Brokers  •  Consultants 

50  East  58th  Street  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  ELdorado  5-0405 
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FEATURE  THAT! 

another  Copley  News  Service  plus 

Editors:  Perk  up  your  pages  with  fine  newspaper  features  from  Copley  News  Service,  the  true  supplementary  news  service. 


LATIN  AMERICA  Day-to  day  coverage  of  Latin 
America  by  CNS  correspondents  includes  Pan 
American  Report  (six  times  weekly)  and  Know 
Your  Hemisphere  (weekly),  Hemisphere  Report, 
Mexico  Report,  and  Women  of  Latin  America. 


FINANCIAL  NEWS  Editor-analyst  Carl  Ritter 
keeps  readers  well  informed  on  business  and 
financial  news  from  all  major  sources,  coast  to 
coast.  Occasional  special  features. 


Eight  or  more  stories  every 
week  from  Paris  and  London. 
Other  features  and  news 
stories  from  CNS  correspond 
ents  stationed  throughout 
Europe.  Pulitzer  Prize  winner 
Gene  Sherman  is  CNS  re¬ 
porter  in  London;  Tom  Nuzum 
is  CNS  man  in  Paris. 


THE  FAR  EAST 

First-hand  reports  from  vet¬ 
eran  CNS  correspondents 
take  the  mystery  out  of  the 
Far  East.  Bureaus  in  Hong 
Kong.  Tokyo,  and  Saigon. 


GOOD  SPORTS 


Jack  Murphy,  one  of  the  best 
in  the  business,  covers  ama¬ 
teur,  collegiate  and  profes 
sional  sports  in  the  U.  S.  and 
abroad.  Articles  of  strength, 
depth  and  wit.  Two  or  more 
columns  weekly. 


HOORAY  FOR  HOLLYWOOD 

All  the  latest  news  on  films 
and  film  personalities  direct 
from  the  exciting  entertain¬ 
ment  capital.  Written 
by  Dave  McIntyre. 

Three  or 
•  more  times 


CANADA 


A  roundup  of  important  happenings, 
opinions  and  trends  in  Canada,  our 
giant  neighbor  to  the  north.  Once 


wriAi 

ASSIGNMENTS 


Major  news  developments  throughout 
the  world  clearly  reported  by  experi¬ 
enced  CNS  correspondents.  Human¬ 
izing  the  headlines. 


OFFBEAT  DIARY 

CNS  correspondents  write  of  personal 
experiences  in  the  field.  Exciting, 
I  amusing,  absorbing.  Once  weekly. 


^ligil 


Claire  Cox  writes  a  weekly 
column  on  religious  subjects 
from  her  New  York  office. 


Cfifi  cc 

Veteran  reporter  Joseph  H. 
Brooks  is  CNS  Pacific  Area 
correspondent.  Hawaii  is 
Brooks'  home  base  but  many 
of  his  stories  are  filed  from 
other  Pacific  areas. 


SPACE  REPORT 

Lively  news  of  space/missiles 
/defense  by  Frank  Macom- 
ber,  one  of  the  top  reporters 
in  the  field.  Six  weekly. 


Science  writer  Bryant  Evans 
presents  complex  medical 
and  technical  news  with  clar¬ 
ity,  accuracy  and  refreshing 
simplicity. 


Morgan,  man-on-the-go  for  Copley  News 
^  Service,  covers  the  West  from  Anchorage  to 
Acapulco,  San  Francisco  to  Denver.  As  Morgan 
X  sees  it,  it’s  still  a  wild,  wild  West!  Lively  read- 
jpg.  Once  weekly. 


ALL  ABOUT  BUILDING 

!  A  man  who  really  knows  his 
hammers  and  nails,  Charles 
A.  Taylor  conducts  a  weekly 
question  and  answer  column 
on  home  building. 


D  PHOTO 

UaP  SERVICE 

Photos  are  used  with 
many  CNS  features  and 
columns.  A  minimum 
of  20  pictures  weekly. 


:b\  point  of 

\  VIEW 

-  1.  Radio  and  television 
■T  are  wittily,  meticu- 
lously  dissected  by 
vCv>  widely  quoted  colum- 
nist,  Don  Freeman. 
J  Five  times  weekly. 


KEEPING  POSTED 


Veteran  philatelist 
Frank  Graham 
writes  a  weekly 
column  for  all 
stamp  collectors, 
experienced  or 
beginners. 


RECORD 
ROUNDUP 

Bob  Budler's  weekly  review  of 
records  keeps  readers  up-to- 
date  on  today’s  music  scene. 
Once  weekly. 


Africa 


Comprehensive  articles  keep 
CNS  readers  informed  of  im¬ 
portant  news  from  Africa. 
Four  stories  weekly. 


FOR  WOMEN  ONLY  A  weekly  question  and 
answer  column  on  fashions  by  Helen  Abel.  Ex¬ 
clusive  interviews  with  prominent  women. 
Twice-a-week  cooking  columns,  plus  photos,  A 
by  home  economist  Susan  Delight. 


m 


THE  TEACHER  Polish  up  those  apples!  A 
lively  look  inside  the  classroom.  Written  by 
Sally  Janssen,  a  real  schoolmarm.  Two  col¬ 
umns  weekly. 


All  CNS  feature.s  are  available  by  mail  or  leased  wire. 
For  complete  information,  prices  and  sample  reports, 
contact:  Rembert  James,  Editor,  Copley  News  Service, 
940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  California  92112. 

(Wctf  MeufS  S&UflCe 


Variety  Injections 
Cure  Intern  Doldrums 


Theodoi  e  F.  \Varml>old,  also  a 
J-praduate  of  Missouri,  spent 
most  of  tlie  summer  as  a  copy 
editor.  He  also  edited  special 
.sections. 

Philip  Johnson,  a  g-raduate 
student  from  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island,  spent  his  summer 
on  the  sports  desk,  doing  every¬ 
thing  from  learning  how  to 
shoot  sheet  to  .sailing  to  tennis 
and  then  writing  about  it. 

Mini-skirt  Trot 


Rochester,  \.  Y. 

Rochester’s  Gannett  dailies — 
the  TimvN-Union  and  the  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle — this  year 
experimented  with  an  unusually 
large  number  of  summer  interns 
who  enjoyed  an  unusually  large 
variety  of  assignments. 

The  collegians  took  extended 
trips,  helped  cover  a  state  guber¬ 
natorial  nominating  convention, 
wrote  a  series,  learned  how  to 
shoot  sheet  and  sail  and  then 
wrote  about  it,  and  even  made 

The  editorial  assistants  and 
The  afternoon  Times-Union  copy  boys  got  into  the  act.  Mary 
took  on  10  summer  interns;  the  Ann  Fallenstein,  summer  assist- 
moming  Democrat  and  Chron-  ant  and  undergraduate  at  Michi- 
icle  6.  Here  are  some  of  the  gan  State  University,  trotted 
things  the  summer  staffers  did:  through  Rochester’s  Midtown 
Kennedy  P.  Maize,  a  June  jour-  Plaza  in  a  mini-skirt.  The  news- 
nalism  graduate  of  Penn  State,  JJaper’s  Family  Section  did  a 
went  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  to  story  on  the  reaction  of  by¬ 
cover  the  National  Senior  Little  standei  s. 

League  Championships  (East  Rick  Kase,  a  copy  boy  and 
Rochester  won).  Maize  also  went  .sophomore  at  the  State  Univer- 
to  Long  Island  to  ride  with  the  sity  College  at  Albany,  told  in 
Suffolk  County  delegation  to  the  a  special  education  section  what 

Republican  State  Convention  in  he  ’  . . 

Rochester.  The  delegation  made  schc 
the  trip  in  their  own  railroad  peri 
car.  He  is  going  on  for  graduate  O 
school.  exp( 

Robert  E.  Boczkiewicz,  June  urb: 
journalism  graduate  of  the  Uni-  won 
versity  of  Missouri,  helped  cover  The 
one  of  the  City  of  Rochester’s  begi 
more  embarrassing  moments —  perr 
the  sale  at  auction  of  a  public  thre 
beach  to  a  private  individual.  one 
Boczkiewicz  also  wrote  a  the 
series  on  eminent  domain  and  othe 
how  it  has  affected  the  lives  of  O 
residents  in  Rochester  and  Mon-  for 
roe  County.  He  has  gone  to  .seve 
Washington  Journalism  Center  eigh 
on  a  fellowship  in  public  affairs.  “1 


SUMMER  NEWSGIRL  Mary  Ann  Fallenstein  in  mini-skirt  gathers 
facts  for  Rochester  Times-Union  feature  on  reactions  of  Rochesterians- 
’’®Te  on-the-street  to  skirt  fad.  An  editorial  assistant  in  Rochester,  Mary 

>ub-  Ann  attends  Michigan  State  University, 

rts,  time,”  said  Greg  Conderacci,  the  Bumbarger,  a  senior  in  journal- 
high  school  student,  “including  ism  at  Michigan  State  Univer- 
(lly  how  to  work  under  pressure,  sity.  East  Lansing.  She  worked 
interview  by  telephone,  find  general  assignment  and  filled  in 
ted,  someone  who  can’t  be  found  and  on  the  police  beat  for  three 
dy ;  write  stories  in  double-quick  weeks.  She  said  her  assignments 
I’om  time.  It’s  a  darn  good  job.”  were  good  throughout  the  sum- 
)lus  Greg’s  home  is  in  Rochester,  mer,  in  fact,  better  than  she  had 
He  worked  for  a  time  at  sum-  expected  them  to  be. 
inp  mer’s  end  as  city  desk  news  “Covering  the  police  news  was 
cle,  clerk,  a  job  that  necessitated  quite  an  experience;  I  enjoyed 
the  quick  mastery  of  the  city  room’s  ^  thoroughly,”  she  said.  “They 
ool.  workings.  gave  me  a  good  deal  of  resnon- 


Jim  Stear  was  a  regular  police 
reporter  for  the  summer.  He  was 
graduated  in  June  from  Hamil¬ 
ton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  with 
a  B.  A.  in  Spanish  and  will  at¬ 
tend  Columbia  University’s 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
this  fall. 

“Writing  police  news  was  ex¬ 
cellent  training  for  the  year  I 
have  ahead  of  me,”  he  said.  “I 
especially  learned  how  much  ac¬ 
curacy  and  speed  count.” 

“We  think  the  intern  pro¬ 
gram  is  wonderful  and  we’re 
going  to  do  more  with  it,”  said 
Norris  W.  Vagg,  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  He  explained  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  had  been  intensified  during 
the  last  six  years  and  that  hiring 
for  next  year’s  interns  would  be 
streamlined  in  order  to  get  the 
best  crop  right  away, 
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A  BILLION  and  a  HALF 
DOLLAR  MARKET 


FIRST  In  Percent  of  Returns  $10,000  and  over . . . 

Of  the  100  leading  metropolitan  areas  in  the  United 
States  Metro  San  Jose  leads  all  with  26.74%  of  the 
returns  reporting  $10,000  or  more.  This  is  more  than 
6%  higher  than  reported  for  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  metro  market. 

PERCENT  OF  RETURNS  $10,000  OR  MORE  IN  THE 
10  LEADING  METRO  AREAS  OF  100  LARGEST  METRO  AREAS 

%  OF  TOTAL 

METRO  AREA  RETURNS 


METRO  AREA 

SAN  JOSE 

ANAHEIM-SANTA  ANA-GARDEN  GROVE 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

PATERSON-CLIFTON  PASSAIC 

SACRAMENTO 

SAN  FRANCISCO-OAKLAND 

FLINT 

LOS  ANGELES  LONG  BEACH 

HARTFORD 

NEWARK 


.74 

23.18 

22.47 
20.76 
20.53 

20.47 
20.35 
19.80 
19.44 
19.14 


FIRST  In  Average  Income  Per  Return . . . 

Metro  San  Jose's  $7,892  adjusted  gross  income  per 
return  was  higher  than  any  of  the  nation’s  100  largest 
metropolitan  areas  . . .  nearly  $1,000  per  return 
higher  than  San  Francisco  Oakland 

INCOME  PER  TAX  RETURN  1963 
10  LEADING  METRO  AREAS  OF  100  LARGEST  METRO  AREAS 

ADJUSTED 
GROSS  INCOME 

METRO  AREA  PER  RETURN 

SAN  UOSE  S7,892 

ANAHEIM-SANTA  ANA-GARDEN  GROVE  7,407 

PATERSON-CLIFTON-PASSAIC  7,210 

WILMINGTON  7,197 

HARTFORD  7,141 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  7,120 

FLINT  7,026 

SAN  FRANCISCO-OAKLAND  6,965 

LOS  ANGELES-LONG  BEACH  6,898 

NEW  YORK  6,896 


REMEMBER  THIS  WAS  IN  1963  —  Since  then  metro 
San  Jose  population  has  grown  11.3% 


ONLY  THE  MERCURY  AND  NEWS 
EFFECTIVELY  COVERS,  EFFECTIVELY  SELLS 
THE  METRO  SAN  JOSE  QUALITY  INCOME  MARKET 


MERCURY 
m  NEWS 

SaiiJo$e,Califoriiia 


CRESMER.  WOODWARD. 
O'MARA  A  ORMSBEE.INC. 


Classified  Clinic 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

very  few  requests  for  special 
classifications  or  changes.  We 
resist  them  unless  they  fall  into 
a  logical  pattern  that  will  grow- 
for  the  future. 

Some  of  the  ideas  we  incor¬ 
porated  then  include: 

Establishment  of  classifica¬ 
tions  by  geographical  area  which 
any  stranger  to  the  community 
could  understand  in  the  real 
estate  and  rental  classifications. 
The  area  designations  followed 
the  same  format  in  the  Real 
Estate  For  Sale  classifications  a.=. 
they  did  in  Rentals. 

Many  things  which  we  have 
not  done,  but  which  could  be 
done,  are  alphabetizing  of  offer¬ 
ings  by  subject  matter,  by  dis¬ 
trict,  by  job,  etc. 

Then,  we  should  think  about 
our  TYPOGRAPHY  ...  our 
READABILITY  . . .  Here  again, 
our  columns  should  be  inviting. 
In  1946,  we  quit  hanging  mul¬ 
tiple  column  ads  from  the  top 
of  the  page  and  when  we  went  to 
classified  display  in  March  of 
1963,  we  used  the  small  reader 
ads  for  editorial  type  content 
to  build  around  the  display  type 
ads.  This  was  consistent  with 
the  format  of  the  rest  of  the 
newspaper. 


^Anniversary 

CLEARANCE 

Save  Now  on  Famous 

CUP  BOOKS 
OFUNEART 

Closeout!  Formerly  $26.00 

SAVE  H 

ns.oo 

NOW!  li 


It  is  obvious  that  this  display- 
type  advertising  is  the  trend 
today.  If  you  are  not  consider¬ 
ing  it,  I  seriously  urge  you  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  it.  Your 
readers  are  certainly  not  at  all 
concerned  with  your  principles 
of  display  versus  classified.  They 
are  concerned  with  having  all 
the  houses  in  a  given  area  to¬ 
gether  .  .  .  they  are  concerned 
with  having  all  the  Chevrolets 
together  in  a  given  column  .  .  . 
they  are  concerned  about  having 
all  the  job  opportunities  to¬ 
gether,  whether  they  are  classi¬ 
fied  or  display.  They  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  having  all  the  boats 
together — both  classified  and 
display. 

.\gain,  we’re  talking  about 
convenience  to  the  reader — 
saving  his  time  and  enabling 
him  to  get  the  best  service  pos¬ 
sible. 

There  are  advantages  to  your 
publishei-  in  having  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  these  categories  con¬ 
centrated  in  classified  .  .  .  where 
he  can  run  solid  advertising, 
thereby  enabling  him  to  open  up 
the  news  hole  in  the  forward 
part  of  the  paper  to  give  greater 
I'eadability  to  the  total  paper. 

Poinl!^  I«i  Future  (iruwtii 

Some  of  the  future  “growth 
market’’  classifications  cited  by 
Jenkins  were  those  where,  again, 
the  advertiser,  the  reader  a/wf 
the  newspaper  benefit  from  the 
classified  concept  of  types  of 
ads  grouped  together  for  maxi¬ 
mum  effectiveness  derived  from 
concentrated  readership:  Auto¬ 
motive,  with  a  growing  trend 
toward  new  car  factory  copy 
(Rambler,  for  example)  and 
dealer  association  advertising 
wanting  to  run  where  the  prime 
market  is;  the  Mobile  Home  in¬ 
dustry  (with  this  classification 
often  appearing  with  the  real 
estate  classifications)  ;  a  greater 
trend  toward  large  rental  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  future. 

Jenkins  pointed  out  that  a 
new  real  estate  market  is  being 
created  by  higher  incomes  and 
more  leisure  time.  It  included 


waterfront  property,  mountain 
property,  ski  lodges,  summer  re¬ 
sorts,  combination  recreation 
and  retirement  developments. 

Too  often  we’re  caught  in  the 
day-to-day  details  of  attending 
to  the  needs  of  operating  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  departments. 
We  don’t  take  the  time  to  try  to 
figure  out  where  we  should  be 
next  year  and  five  years  from 
now.  Unfortunately,  lack  of 
planning  and  sketchy  or  last- 
minute  preparing  for  the  future 
can  be  expensive,  can  cost  reve¬ 
nue  and  can  open  up  big  holes 
for  the  plays  of  the  competition. 

Good  to  have  people  like  Les 
Jenkins  around. 

«  «  « 

-SHORTER  EXCHAN(;E 

The  Readers  Exchange,  popu¬ 
lar  advertising-reader  feature 
in  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Independent,  will  now  offer  a 
lO-day  run  for  $1  instead  of  the 
previous  15-day  run. 

The  change  was  authorized  by 
Jack  Whetstone,  classified  man¬ 
ager,  as  the  result  of  a  sugges¬ 
tion  turned  in  by  a  staffer  who 
thought  the  shorter  run  would 
provide  more  news  space  or  per¬ 
haps  save  some  newsprint.  In 
making  the  change.  Whetstone 
pointed  out  that  most  of  the 
items  sell  in  less  than  10  days 
anyway  and  the  change  would 
w’ork  no  hardship  on  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 

The  Readers  Exchange  is  in¬ 
tended  to  enable  reader'  with 
articles  valued  at  $25  or  under 
to  sell  them  at  low  advertising 
cost.  Since  it  was  conceived 
.several  years  ago,  the  feature 
has  moved  thousands  of  small 
articles  and  has  brought  added 
and  new  revenue  to  the  news- 


PR  for  LTiited  Fund 

Providence,  R.I. 

John  J.  Fawcett  Jr.,  former 
reporter  for  the  Pawtucket 
(R.I.)  Times  and  Westerig 
(R.I.)  Sun,  has  been  appointed 
public  relations  director  of 
United  Fund  Inc. 


Erie,  Pa. 


SALE!  Eight  different 
‘Clip  Books'-  80  pages 
(5x8  in.)  with  dozens 
of  art  proofs,  ready  to 
clip  and  paste.  Attach 
this  ad  to  letterhead, 
sign  your  name,  mail 
today.  (Send  check  & 
we'll  pay  postage.) 

HARRY  E.  VOLK  ART  STUDIO 

Pleaaantvilla,  Naw  Jaraay  08232 


I 


A  major  "overseas’’  port,  thanks  to  the  St.  Lawrence ' 
Seaway.  Served  exclusively*  by 

the  ERIE  TIMES  &  NEWS 

Duly  drculatioo  over  79,000 
Repmenui  hj  The  Katz  Afency,  Inc. 

*“Outside’’  daily  drculatioo  leat  than  4%  of  houaebolds.  ^ 


Daily’s  Stand 
Ends  Secrecy 

Monterey,  Calif. 

Publication  of  an  urban  re¬ 
development  contract  enabled 
the  Monterey  Peninsula  Herald 
to  give  the  public  information 
denied  by  a  municipal  agency 
but  cost  the  newspaper  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  obtain  a  court  deci¬ 
sion. 

The  decision  to  publish  a  copy 
of  the  draft  agreement  —  ob¬ 
tained  after  the  Herald  had 
sued  to  obtain  this  information 
—  was  a  calculated  risk,  F.  K. 
(Pete)  Arthur,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  said. 

The  people’s  right  to  the  in¬ 
formation  was  more  urgent 
than  the  chance  to  protect 
others  elsewhere  “against  this 
-sort  of  secretive  thinking,”  said 
the  veteran  of  AP  service. 

The  Herald  itself  moved  for 
dismissal  of  its  lawsuit  against 
the  city  after  the  court  ruled 
the  draft  published  Aug.  19 
was  the  same  as  that  which  the 
agency  had  sent  to  a  redevelop¬ 
ment  firm. 

Arthur  said  he  still  does  not 
know  why  two  local  govern¬ 
mental  branches  insisted  the 
people  were  not  entitled  to 
know  the  contract  terms  up  to 
the  moment  of  the  court’s  deci¬ 
sion. 

In  a  column  report  to  Her¬ 
ald  readers,  Arthur  hit  rumors 
the  newspaper  was  trying  to 
harass  the  urban  renewal 
agency  “unless  trying  to  get 
answers  to  questions  of  perti¬ 
nent  public  interest  is  harass¬ 
ment.  If  it  is,  we  no  doubt  will 
do  it  again,”  he  stated. 

The  contract  was  carried  in  a 
three-page  report.  Interpreta¬ 
tions  of  changes  as  interpreted 
by  the  newspaper’s  attorney, 
Kenneth  A.  Ehrman,  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  black  face  type. 

• 

Ex-Governor’s  Suit 
For  Libel  Settled 

Indianapolis 

A  libel  suit  brought  by  a  for¬ 
mer  Indiana  governor  against 
the  Indianapolis  Times,  which 
ceased  publication  last  October, 
has  been  settled  for  $5,000  dam¬ 
ages  and  costs. 

The  suit  filed  by  George  N. 
Craig  in  June  1959  charged  the 
newspaper  had  libeled  him  in 
two  stories  concerning  state 
highway  scandals. 

Craig’s  attorney,  Hansford 
Mann  of  Terre  Haute,  an¬ 
nounced  the  settlement.  Craig, 
who  has  a  home  in  near  Los 
Angeles,  practices  law  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 
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WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS.  NEW  YORK  New  York  Office:  551  Fifth  Ave.,  Phone:  MU  7-2950 
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ANP  A  F  oimdation  Has 
Guides  for  Teachers 


Five  guides  designed  to  helj) 
teachers  use  the  daily  newspaper 
effectively  in  their  classrooms 
are  available  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  Foundation. 

The  teacher  guides,  which  are 
sold  at  cost  by  the  Foundation, 
were  written  by  teachers  and 
curriculum  specialists.  They 
cover  grade  levels  from  element¬ 
ary  through  senior  high  school 
and  virtually  every  subject  area, 
with  greatest  concentration  in 
English  and  Social  Studies. 

The  five  guides  include: 

“The  Teacher  and  the  News¬ 
paper,”  prepared  by  teachers  in 
Flint,  Mich.,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Flint  Journal; 

“Units  on  the  Study  of  the 
Newspaper  for  English  Classes, 
Grades  7-12,”  by  Edna  C. 
Downing,  an  English  depart¬ 
ment  head  in  Minneapolis,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune; 

“A  Two-Week  Teaching  Unit 
for  Elementary  Grades,”  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Department  of 
Education  of  Copley  News¬ 
papers,  La  Jolla,  Calif.; 

“740  Ways  to  Use  a  News¬ 


paper  in  the  Senior  High  Class¬ 
room,  Grades  10-12,”  prepared 
by  a  committee  of  professional 
curriculum  writers  headed  by 
A.  J.  Beeler,  curriculum  coor¬ 
dinator,  Louisville,  Ky.  public 
schools  and  published  by  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  and 
Titnes; 

“How  to  Get  More  Out  of 
Your  Newspaper,”  prepared  by 
teachers  in  St.  Louis,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat. 

('.ilizcn^llip  Aid» 

Teachers  have  increasingly 
used  the  new'spaper  in  class  to 
teach  the  meaning  of  citizen¬ 
ship  and  to  teach  the  reading 
skills  necessary  to  informed 
citizenship.  Teachers  are  also 
using  the  daily  newspaper  to 
enrich  their  classroom  work  by 
bringing  existing  texts  up  to 
date  and  bringing  a  gap  between 
theory  and  the  practical  world. 
Most  commonly,  the  newspaper 
is  used  as  part  of  a  cooperative 
progrram  between  schools  and 
local  daily  newspapers. 

The  guides  that  are  available 
were  selected  for  the  Foundation 
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by  a  group  of  educational  con¬ 
sultants  headed  by  Dr.  John  H. 
Haefner,  professor  of  social 
studies  education  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa  and  director  of  the 
Iowa  Newspaper  in  the  Class¬ 
room  workshop.  They  may  be 
used  “as  is”  or  adapted  to  meet 
local  conditions. 

The  Foundation  also  adminis¬ 
ters  workshops  on  using  the 
newspaper  in  the  classroom  held 
annually  at  five  United  States 
and  Canadian  universities  under 
sponsorship  of  the  AN  PA  and 
the  National  Council  for  the 
Social  Studies,  a  department  of 
the  National  Education  A.ssocia- 
tion. 

A  folder  describing  each  of 
the  five  guides  is  available  from 
the  ANPA  Foundation,  7r)() 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10017. 

• 

Reporters’  Profiles 

New  Okleans 

A  series  of  profiles  of  re¬ 
porters  and  editors  called  “This 
is  Your  Press”  is  being  run 
Sundays  in  the  Tunes-Picaytine 
and  Netv  Orleans  States  Item. 
Staffers  of  the  afternoon  paper 
are  also  featured  in  Monday 
editions.  It  is  planned  to  keep 
the  series  running  ov’er  a  year. 


Newsmen  May  Get 
Source  Protection 

Madison,  Wi.s. 

A  bill  designed  to  protect 
newsmen  from  being  forced  to 
reveal  sources  of  information 
will  be  introduced  in  the  1967 
session  of  the  Wisconsin  legisla¬ 
ture  by  State  Sen.  Fred  Ris.ser 
( D-Madison) . 

Risser  said  the  bill  was 
prompted  by  the  recent  convic¬ 
tion  of  Annette  Buchanan,  Ore¬ 
gon  University  student  news¬ 
paper  editor,  who  refused  to 
comply  with  a  court  order  to 
divulge  the  sources  in  her 
articles  dealing  w’ith  marijuana 
smoking. 

"(•oud  Poliej' 

“What  occurred  in  Oregon  we 
don’t  want  to  occur  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin,”  Risser  said.  “It  ...  is  g(X)d 
public  policy  to  protect  the  con¬ 
fidences  w’hich  newsmen  are  able 
to  develop.” 

The  bill  would  insert  into  state 
laws,  which  now  protect  at¬ 
torneys,  doctors  and  clergymen, 
a  statement  which  will  give  print 
and  broadcast  newsmen  similar 
protection  from  being  compelled 
to  identify’  their  sources  of  in¬ 
formation. 


INTERNS — The  Omaha  World-Herald  has  completed  its  third 
summer  of  intern  training  for  undergraduate  journalism  students. 
Craig  Soucie,  Omaha  University;  Steve  Schroeder,  Creighton  Uni¬ 
versity;  Richard  Theis,  University  of  Nebraska,  (l-r)  and  Virginia 
Rybin,  University  of  Nebraska,  are  four  of  the  nine  interns  employed 
by  the  Omaha  newspaper  this  summer. 
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20  LINES  PER  MINUTE? 


40  LINES  PER  MINUTE? 


60  LINES  PER  MINUTE? 


Offset  newspaper  publishers  are  discovering  what  a  multi-unit 
battery  of  Linofilm  Quicks  can  do  for  them.  The  low-cost  Quick 
makes  dual-unit  flexibility,  insured  productivity  and  controlled 
expansion  capability  practical  realities. 

High  productivity  is  achieved  because  the  Quick  is  designed 
to  deliver  maximum  percentages  of  production  potential.  Su¬ 
perb  typographic  quality  is  a  built-in  feature.  Acceptance  of 
standard  6-level  TTS  or  Justowriter  Recorder  tape  eliminates 
the  expense  of  acquiring  new  keyboards,  developing  new  skills. 

>  For  high-quality  phototypesetting  at  low  capital  investment 
you  need  Linofilm  Quick.  Your  Linotype  Production  Engineer 
will  arrange  a  demonstration  for  you.  Or  write  to  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11205. 
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Mergenthaler 


NEWSPAPER  LAW 


How  Courts  Apply 
Sullivan  Doctrine 


Bv  All>ert  Woo«lruff  Grav 


While  “Sullivan”  (the  legal 
pet  name  for  the  landmark  deci¬ 
sion  in  New  York  Times  vs. 
Sullivan)  has  cleared  the  court 
calendars  of  many  libel  suits, 
it  has  left  some  areas  where  the 
law  is  not  clearly  defined. 

Hence,  we  find  both  state  and 
federal  judges  wrestling  with 
issues  bearing  on  the  question 
of  malice,  the  extent  to  which 
the  Supreme  Court  clothed 
“public  officials”  with  immunity 
from  libel  damages,  and  also 
the  breadth  of  a  newspaper’s 
role  in  criticizing  public  officials 
or  other  persons  for  acts  of 
general  public  interest. 

Some  recent  rulings  serve  to 
point  up  these  problems  with 
specific  examples: 

*  *  * 

•Malice  and  Criticism 
Because  an  action  against  the 
(treat  Seek  (N.Y.)  Record 
failed  to  .set  out  in  its  allega¬ 
tions  the  facts  of  malice  requi¬ 
site  under  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  in  Sullivan,  it  was  dis- 

r  jil'YOU  STOLE 
MY  IDEA!' 

,  K  can’t  happen  to  you  ?  ; 

I  but  it  can.  And  the  i 

^^SB^Vloss  in  money  and  pres-  | 
W  ^^^^^Btise  can  be  tremendous 
%  — UNLESS  you  have 

f  Employers  Special  Ex- 

cess  Insurance. 

Simply  decide  on  a  certain  amount 
you  agree  to  cover.  Let  us  handle  the 
excess.  Thus,  you  place  a  limit  on  your 
possible  loss. 

ASK  FOR  FULL  FACTS:  No  obli- 
gation.  We  provide  economical  protec¬ 
tion  against  loss  due  to  libel,  slander, 
piracy,  plagiarism,  invasion  of  privacy, 
copyright  violation.  Rates  are  surpris¬ 
ingly  low,  and  may  save  you  thousands 
of  dollars  plus  unpleasant  publicity. 
Phone  or  write : 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 
21  West  10th.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105 

New  York,  lU  John:  Soo  Proaeioeo,  SO  MoatcMoeiT 
CbM^o.  ITOW.JockMo:  AUoato.MPoochtroo.N.E. 


missed.  (270  N.Y.S.2d  91.’1) 

That  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  Nov,  11,  18,  and  25,  1965, 
that  the  plaintiff,  whose  son  was 
a  pupil  in  the  Great  Neck  High 
School,  had  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  exerci.sed 
coercion  and  improper  pressure 
upon  the  mathematics  teacher 
to  raise  the  boy’s  grade  and  as 
a  consequence  of  these  improper 
acts  the  teacher  had  resigned. 

The  complaint  alleged  that, 
“At  the  times  of  such  publica¬ 
tions  defendants  (publisher, 
president  and  editor)  knew  or 
could  with  the  exercise  of  rea¬ 
sonable  care  have  ascertained 
that  the  matters  they  published 
of  and  concerning  the  plaintiff 
were  false,  that  plaintiff  had 
acted  as  behooves  a  parent  and 
in  all  respects  properly,  that 
said  publications  by  the  defend¬ 
ants  were  made  recklessly, 
maliciously  and  in  bad  faith.” 

The  court  said,  “She  (plain¬ 
tiff)  argues  that  the  alleged 
defamation  is  not  privileged  be¬ 
cause  ‘It  was  no  part  of  plain¬ 
tiff’s  function  as  a  board  mem¬ 
ber  to  see  her  son’s  teacher 
about  his  individual  grades’  and 
therefore  the  articles  con¬ 
cerned  her  private  rather  than 
her  official  conduct. 

“The  thrust  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  was  that  it  was  part  of 
plaintiff’s  function  as  a  board 
member  not  to  see  her  son’s 
teacher  about  his  grades  or  at 
least  not  to  use  the  prestige  of 
her  office  in  so  doing. 

“Private  actions  of  a  public 
official  w’hich  involve  the  use  of 
his  official  position  are  within 
the  area  of  protected  comment. 
Clearly  therefore  and  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  law  in  view  of  the  alle¬ 
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gations  of  the  complaint  the 
private  conduct  exception  to  the 
Sullivan  rule  does  not  apply  and 
the  article  was  privileged  un¬ 
less  published  with  actual  mal¬ 
ice.” 

Following  the  law  as  out¬ 
lined  in  Sullivan,  the  New  York 
court  said  the  complaint  was 
insufficient,  and  added,  “Plain¬ 
tiff’s  complaint  herein  is  insuf¬ 
ficient  for  it  does  not  meet  the 
Sullivan  definition  of  actual 
malice  even  in  conclusory  form. 
As  defined  in  the  Sullivan 
opinion  actual  malice  means 
publication  with  knowledge  that 
it  was  false  or  with  reckless 
disregard  of  whether  it  was 
false  or  not. 

“The  allegation  is  that  de¬ 
fendants  knew  or  could  with 
the  exercise  of  reasonable  care 
have  a.scertained  that  the  mat¬ 
ters  were  false.  A  cause  of 
action  pleaded  in  the  disjunc¬ 
tive  is  insufficient  if  any  branch 
of  the  disjunctive  is  insufficient. 
The  second  alternative  in  the 
complaint  charges  lack  of  rea¬ 
sonable  care.  Under  Sullivan 
reckless  disregard  must  be  al¬ 
leged.  Negligence  is  not 
enough.” 

»  »  ♦ 

Huw  Far  Dunn  fur  Exeiiipliun? 

.An  application  for  summary 
judgment  made  by  Drew  Pear¬ 
son  in  an  action  brought  against 
him  and  the  Washington  Post 
Company  by  Charles  Patrick 
Clark  was  denied  by  the  U.S. 
Court  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia.  (248  F.S.  179) 

The  basis  of  the  libel  action 
was  a  Pearson  column  which 
stated  that  in  1949  the  plaintiff 
and  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  became  very 
friendly;  that  at  about  that 
time  this  Congressman  reversed 
the  position  that  he  had  taken 
in  opposition  to  the  “natural 
gas  lobby”;  that  the  Congress¬ 
man  became  a  champion  of 
Franco  and  “littered”  the 
Congressional  Record  with 
statements  favorable  to  Spain; 
that  he  began  to  receive  a  series 
of  checks  from  the  plaintiff 
which  w’ere  listed  as  payments 
for  legal  advice  in  connection 
with  a  specific  tax  matter. 

With  reference  to  the  rule  of 
Sullivan,  the  court  made  this 
observation : 

“It  should  be  emphasized  that 
this  ruling  is  limited  to  high- 
ranking  government  officials.  It 
does  not  comprehend  the  entire 
government  personnel.  The  host 
of  Federal,  State,  municipal  and 
local  government  administra¬ 
tors,  scientists,  lawyers,  physi¬ 
cians,  secretaries,  clerks,  in¬ 
spectors  of  various  kinds,  po¬ 
licemen,  firemen,  letter  carriers, 
mechanics,  laborers  and  others, 
are  not  affected  and  are  not 


deprived  of  their  rights  under 
the  law  of  libel.” 

In  respect  to  Pearson’s  side 
of  the  case,  which  should  go  to 
a  jury,  the  court  drew  upon  a 
recent  decision  in  which  a  fed¬ 
eral  court  spelled  out  its  view 
of  the  Sullivan  doctrine.  The  ex¬ 
cerpted  quotation  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“The  rationale  of  that  deci¬ 
sion  appears  to  be  that  since  a 
public  official  enjoys  the  privi¬ 
lege,  either  absolute  or  qualified, 
against  liability  for  libelous 
statements  w’hich  he  makes  in 
the  course  of  his  official  duties, 
so  a  critic  of  a  public  official 
should  possess  an  equal  privi¬ 
lege.” 

Ik  ♦  % 

(Iriticism  of  Public  OlliciuU 

When  the  chairman  of  a 
Democratic  Primary  Board  in 
Tennessee  sued  the  Sasliville 
Tennessean  for  the  publication 
of  four  allegedly  libelous  arti¬ 
cles,  the  Circuit  Court  held  that 
he  was  a  “public  official”  wdthin 
the  meaning  of  the  Sullivan 
decision.  (400  S.W.2d  871) 

The  newspaper  charged  the 
plaintiff  wdth  being  “guilty  of 
shameful  dereliction  of  duty  and 
disgracing  Nashville.” 

In  its  affirmance  of  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  lower  court  exoner¬ 
ating  the  publisher  from  a 
charge  of  libel,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  state  said, 

“Constitutional  guarantees 
require,  we  think,  a  federal 
rule  that  prohibits  a  public  of¬ 
ficial  from  recovering  damages 
for  a  defamatory  fal.sehood  re¬ 
lating  to  this  official  conduct 
unless  he  proves  that  the  state¬ 
ment  was  made  wdth  actual 
malice  —  that  is,  with  knowl¬ 
edge  that  it  was  false  or  with 
reckless  disregard  of  whether  it 
was  false  or  not. 

“Such  a  privilege  of  criti¬ 
cism  of  official  conduct  is  appro¬ 
priately  analogous  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  accorded  a  public  official 
when  he  is  sued  for  libel  by  a 
private  citizen.  The  utterance 
of  a  federal  official  is  held  to  be 
absolutely  privileged  if  made 
within  the  outer  perimeter  of 
his  duties.  The  states  accord 
the  same  immunity  to  state¬ 
ments  of  their  highest  officials 
although  they  differentiate  their 
lesser  officials  and  qualify  the 
privilege  they  enjoy.  But  all 
hold  that  all  officials  are  pro¬ 
tected  unless  actual  malice  can 
be  proved. 

“Analogous  considerations 
support  the  citizen  critic  of  a 
government.  It  is  as  much 
his  duty  to  criticize  as  it  is  the 
official’s  duty  to  administrate. 
The  censorial  power  is  in  the 
public  over  the  government,  and 
not  the  government  over  the 
people.” 
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To  his  accuser’s  amazement,  Ash- 
urst  refused  to  respond  in  anger  to  the 
charge,  and  instead  accepted  it  with 
disarming  frankness. 


pressed  by  the  beauty  that  is  as* 
sembled  with  very  little  effort 
save  for  what  is  put  forth  on  a 
personal  basis  by  individuals. 
Even  in  the  ugly  new  high-rise 
apartments  that  occasionally 
break  la  on  the  harmony  of  older 
architectural  styles  the  situation 
is  saved,  in  August  at  lea.'^t.  by  a 
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Our  newspaper  —  each  day  —  unfolds  like  a 
drama.  Here  are  stories  of  the  winnings  and 
losings  of  debates,  political  races,  short  stories, 
comedy,  tragedy,  food,  fashions,  sports,  phi¬ 
losophy,  theology  and  science. 

The  things  that  matter  to  people  matter  to 
us.  And  whatever  has  happened  to  mold  our 
lives  in  the  past  12  hours  is  recorded,  in  our 
newspapers,  as  history.  It’s  the  extra  margin 


of  quality — “that  extra  spurt  near  the  finish 
line” — that  means  technical  superiority  in  our 
mission  to  instruct,  inform,  amuse,  entertain, 
excite  and  serve  our  readers.  A  newspaper’s 
greatness  is  dependent  upon  the  best  talents 
available  in  the  gathering  and  presenting  of 
the  news  or  expressing  opinions. 

After  all,  what  makes  a  great  newspaper? 
People. 
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PRE-CONVENTION  meeting  of  study  committees  in  New  York  is 
briefed  by  Larry  Sisk  of  the  San  Diego  Tribune  on  plans  for  the 
annual  gathering  of  the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  in  his 
town,  Nov.  15-19.  At  the  table  is  Harry  Sonneborn  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 


Research,  Promotion 
Positions  Are  Fillet! 

Houston 

August  Galiano  has  been 
named  assistant  research  and 
promotion  manager  and  Gene 
Zuber  assistant  promotion  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Houaton  Chronicle. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Richard  J.  V.  Johnson,  direc¬ 
tor  of  research  and  promotion. 

Galiano,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Houston,  joined 
the  Chronicle’s  research  and  pro¬ 
motion  department  immediately 
after  graduation. 

Zuber,  a  graduate  of  Boston 
Univ’ersity,  worked  with  the  San 
Antonio  firm  of  Tribble  Outdoor 
Advertising  before  joining  the 
Chronicle  staff. 


NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 
SINGLE-RATE  PLAN 

You  capture  this  rich,  dynamic  whole-state 
market  with  these  papers  which  sell  K% 
Wllmington/New  Castle  County  households. 

•  {10,521  Del.  EBI/hshld., 

31.6%  above  national  average 

•  {12,150  New  Castle  Co.  EBI, 

52%  above  national  average 

For  information  contact: 
NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS/Wilmington,  D«l. 
or  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 
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Papers  Stop 
Secret  Pay 
Hike  Moves 


Rockfxird,  111. 

When  governments  of  counties 
in  the  area  of  the  Rockford 
Newspapers  meet  to  discuss 
salary  raises  it’s  pretty  certain 
they  won’t  do  so  in  secret. 

Winnebago  and  Boone 
counties  in  the  area  of  the  Rock¬ 
ford  Metropolitan  area,  tried  it 
and  the  resultant  torrent  of 
.stories,  editorials  and  editorial 
cartoons  in  the  Rockford  Morn¬ 
ing  Star  and  Register-Republic 
brought  an  opinion  from  Illinois 
Attorney  General  William  G. 
Clark.  He  made  it  clear  that 
public  bodies  have  a  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  fully  inform  citizens  of 
their  actions  and  proceedings. 

Clark’s  opinion  stated  un¬ 
equivocally  that  a  July  29  closed 
door  session  of  the  Boone  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  and  salary 
committee  should  have  been 
open.  The  same  opinion  applied 
to  a  secret  meeting  of  the  fees 
and  salaries  committee  of  the 
Winnebago  County  Board  of 
Supervisors.  The  two  meetings 
were  wdthin  20  days  of  each 
other. 

Readers  Alerleil 

Rockford  Newspapers  stories 
reported  the  violations  of  state 
law  and  alerted  readers  to  dan¬ 
gers  inherent  when  the  public’s 
business  is  conducted  secretly 
by  members  of  governmental 
bodies. 

“Only  when  the  press  is  vigi¬ 
lant  are  these  violations  halted,’’ 
read  an  editorial  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Star. 

The  Boone  County  meeting 
was  to  discuss  salary  raises  for 
the  sheriff,  treasurer,  clerk  and 
other  employes.  The  Winnebago 
County  secret  session  involved 
.salary  increases  for  juvenile 
officers  and  health  department 
employes?. 

In  connection  with  the  latter 
meeting,  the  Morning  Star  com¬ 
mented  editorially:  “In  con¬ 
tinued  defiance  of  the  state’s 
open  meeting  law,  members  of 
local  government  bodies  do  more 
than  exclude  newsmen  assigned 
to  fully  inform  the  public  about 
how  their  tax  money  is  being 
spent.  In  closing  the  door,  the.se 
governmental  bodies  destroy  the 
public’s  confidence  in  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  elected  or  appointed 
officials.” 

After  Clark’s  opinion,  the 
Morning  Star  and  Register-Re¬ 
public  .said  governmental  bodies 
also  risk  taxpayer  suits  contest¬ 
ing  the  constitutionality  of 


actions  arrived  at  in  executive 
session.  Penalties  range  to  a 
maximum  fine  of  not  more  than 
$100  and  county  jail  terms  up  to 
30  days,  or  both,  upon  convic¬ 
tion. 

Investigative  reporting  by  the 
two  newspapers  triggered  by  a 
reader’s  letter  to  the  editor, 
brought  fast  action  by  officials. 

With  the  stories  spotlighting 
illegal  slot  machines  and  games 
of  chance,  including  bingo,  such 
gambling  was  halted  at  the  two 
county  fairs  and  a  fraternal 
club  was  ordered  closed  for  30 
days,  the  maximum  penalty. 

Added  Responsibility 

The  papers’  news  articles, 
pictures  and  editorials  pointed 
up  that  newspapers  have  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  do  more  than 
report  and  interpret  the  news. 

Morning  Star  readers  got  a 
front  page  look  at  the  bingo 
cards.  The  operator  of  the  game 
called  it  “tango.”  Exposure  fol¬ 
lowed  a  visit  by  Rockford  News¬ 
papers  reporters.  Reporters  were 
admitted  to  the  fraternal  club 
without  showing  membership 
identification.  Later,  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Boone  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  they  told 
of  winning  a  small  amount  at 
the  slots. 

The  machines  were  smashed 
by  the  sheriff  less  than  an  hour 
after  the  Sunday  Star  story 
appeared. 


Obituary 


Irving  S.  Copeland,  TjQ,  for¬ 
mer  financial  editor  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times;  Aug.  31. 

*  * 

Fred  M.  Thompson,  68,  re¬ 
tired  circulation  manager  of 
Pontin-e  (Mich.)  Press;  Sept.  4. 

*  *  * 

Jan  Whalen,  51,  w’omen’s  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 

Eagle  and  Beacon;  Sept.  14. 

♦  ♦  • 

Cliffx)RD  B.  Ward,  retired  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
News-Sentinel  with  43-year 

service  on  editorial  staff ;  Sept. 
16. 

*  «  * 

Miss  Dudley  Harmon,  53, 
CBS  News  manager  of  press 
information,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
former  UP  reporter;  Sept.  14. 

*  *  * 

Clifford  H.  Harris,  55,  news 
editor,  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
former  sports  editor  of  Rapid 
City  (S.  D.)  Journal;  Sept.  10. 

*  *  * 

J.  P.  (Jake)  Hamel,  68,  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Columbia,  Mo.;  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the 
Columbia  Tribune;  AP  and 
Kansas  City  Star  staffer;  Sept 
15. 
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All  these  towns  have  one  thing  in 
comnion...GOSS  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 


Big  towns,  little  towns.  Dailies,  weeklies.  There’s  no 
limitation  to  Goss  newspaper  presses.  That’s  why  so 
many  rely  on  Goss.  (Even  this  map  can’t  show  them  all! ) 

The  industry’s  widest  range  of  production  and  color 
abilities  is  found  in  the  Goss  line  of  presses— all  built  for 
newspapers  by  the  leader  in  newspaper  press  design. 
Goss  presses  are  built  to  be  more  dependable.  Built  to 
print  better.  Built  to  be  an  investment,  not  an  expense. 
Check  the  chart  (at  right)  for  the  press  that  will  suit 
your  needs.  Leading  the  line  is  the  Goss  Headliner  Mark 
II,  the  world’s  standard  for  high-quality,  high-speed, 
newspaper  production.  For  those  interested  in  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  offset  production,  remember,  more  news¬ 
papers  are  printed  by  web  offset  on  Goss  presses  than 
all  other  makes  put  together.  Before  you  buy  a  press, 
be  sure  to  talk  to  Goss. 


HEADLINER  MARK  II  ; 
(Letterpress)  ( 

METRO-OFFSET  ! 

(Web-Offset) _ : 

UNIVERSAL  ' 

(Letterpress)  ( 

URBANITE  - 

(Web  Offset)  ( 

SUBURBAN 
(Web  Offset) 

COMMUNITY 
(Web  Offset) 

‘Special  folder  available 


Papers  per  hour 
70,000  straight 
35,000  collect 

50,000  straight 
25,000  collect 

40,000  straight 
20,000  collect 

40,000  straight 
20,000  collect 


CAPACITY 
Broadsheet  pages 

Std.  folder 

Opt.  folder 

72 

72 

128 

144 

64 

64 

112 

128 

48 

80 

32 

• 

64 

24 

32 

16 

24 

SUITABLE 

FOR 


Small  to  medium 
dailies 

Large  weeklies, 
dailies,  central 
plants 


Weeklies,  small 
dailies 


How  GOSS 
is  helping 
make  newspaper 
net  production 
faster 
and  better 


Pick  up  a  newspaper.  Any  size  newspaper— big  city, 
small  city,  suburban,  community.  More  than  likely  it’s 
printed  on  a  Goss  press.  (In  fact,  three  out  of  four 
American  dailies  are  printed  on  a  Goss  press.) 

What  accounts  for  this  remarkable  acceptance?  Simply 
this:  a  Goss  press  stands  for  engineered  excellence. 

Take  the  Goss  Headliner  Mark  II.  Here  is  a  press 
whose  performance  has  won  the  plaudits  of  pressmen 
around  the  world.  Add-A-Color  Paks  working  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Flo-Matic  recirculating  ink  system 
permits  you  to  make  every  unit  a  color  unit  and  lets  you 
change  to  color  in  minutes.  Its  Tension-Plate  Lockup 
makes  plate  and  cylinder  practically  one  unit.  Thus, 
register  is  improved,  blanket  and  roller  life  increased. 
Its  speed  assures  quality  reproduction  at  70,0(X)  pph. 

With  over  3,000  Headliner  units  in  operation,  Goss  is 
helping  make  letterpress  newspaper  net  production  faster 
and  better. 


NON-STOP  WEB  FEED  AND  FULLY  AUTOMATIC 
PASTER  SEQUENCE  AT  70,000  PAPERS  PER  HOUR. 


In  the  reel  room — that’s  where  high-speed  newspaper 
production  begins.  There  are  two  exclusive  reasons  for 
the  unmatched  productivity  of  Goss  equipped  reel  rooms. 

One  is  Goss’  Reel-Tension  system.  Loading,  make- 
ready  and  core  removal  are  a  snap.  Web  tension  stays 
constant  under  all  conditions,  even  during  pasters,  and 
holds  close  color  register. 

The  other  reason  is  Goss’  fully  automatic  Pasters. 
With  solid  state  digital  computer  control  there’s  no 
chance  for  a  human  error.  You  just  set  it — the  digital 
control  does  the  rest.  And  a  surface  speed  sensing  device 
assures  accurate  pasters,  even  with  out-of-round  rolls 
or  slipped  cores. 

The  Reel-Tension  system  and  the  computer  controlled 
Paster  are  two  more  ways  Goss  is  helping  make  newspaper 
net  production  faster  and  better. 


HIGH-SPEED  GOSS 
FOLDERS  HANDLE 
WEBS  FROM  AS  MANY 
AS  TEN  UNITS. 

A  newspaper  press  can 
perform  only  as  fast  as 
the  folding  unit  can  de¬ 
liver.  And  with  the  Goss 
Headliner  you  get  the 
type  of  performance  you 
need  from  either  folder 


you  choose:  the  112-page  Uniflow  2:1  or  the  144-page 
Imjierial  3:2.  Both  have  that  something  extra  in  reserve, 
thanks  to  advanced  design  features  such  as  the  Imperial’s 
titanium  contoured  folding  blade.  You  can  count  on 
Goss  folders  to  deliver  with  optimum  efficiency  and 
low  maintenance. 

The  Imperial  and  Uniflow  folders  are  still  two  more  ways 
Goss  is  helping  make  newspaper  net  production  faster  and 
better. 


NEW  METRO-OFFSET  PRESS  FOR  THE  GROWING 
DAILIES  IN  THE  METROPOLITAN  AREA. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  web  offset  is  available  for  the 
growing  daily  in  the  metropolitan  area.  The  new  Goss 
Metro-Offset  is  a  double-width  web  offset  press  engi¬ 
neered  for  production  of  50,000  papers  per  hour  ...  up 
to  128-pages  broad-sheet.  Offering  many  of  the  out¬ 
standing  features  found  only  on  the  Goss  Headliner,  the 
Metro-Offset  also  incorporates  many  of  the  features  in¬ 
cluded  with  smaller  Goss  offset  presses— features  which 
have  been  field  proven  by  the  more  than  2,000  offset 
press  units  Goss  has  installed. 


NO  MATTER  WHAT  YOUR  CIRCULATION,  GOSS 
OFFERS  YOU  THE  EXACT  WEB  OFFSET  PRESS  TO 
MEET  TODAY’S  NEEDS  .  .  .  AND  TOMORROW'S. 

Goss  offers  a  web  offset  press  for  every  size  newspaper — 


one  that  will  meet  present  needs— one  that  can  be  readily 
expanded  to  meet  future  needs.  The  Goss  Community®, 
printing  up  to  12,000  papers  per  hour.  The  Goss  Sub¬ 
urban®,  printing  up  to  18,000  papers  per  hour.  And  the 
Goss  Urbanite®,  printing  up  to  40,000  papers  per  hour. 

Each  of  these  presses  incorporates  the  same  engineered 
excellence  found  in  the  Goss  Headliner.  Each  offers  a 
variety  of  features.  Running  sidelay  register  .  .  .  plates 
may  also  be  moved  circumferentially  or  skewed  manu¬ 
ally.  Full  color  flexibility.  Continuous  ink  and  water 
feed  fountains.  Automatic  lock-up  of  plates  that  holds 
plates  in  positive  position,  eliminates  plate  cracking. 
Conveniently  grouped  controls. 

The  Community,  Suburban,  Urbanite  and  Metro-Offset 
— four  more  ways  Goss  is  helping  make  newspaper  net 
production  faster  and  better. 


GOSS  .  .  .  CUMULATIVE  ENGINEERING  AND 
MANUFACTURING  EXPERIENCE  THAT  IS 
UNMATCHED  ANYWHERE. 

You’d  probably  exp>ect  the  world’s  largest  manufacturer 
of  newspaper  presses  to  have  the  largest  engineering  staff. 
And  you’d  be  right.  One  out  of  every  seven  Goss  em¬ 
ployees  is  a  top-flight  engineer.  Working  with  master 
machinists  in  modern  plant  facilities,  these  engineers 
combine  skill  and  creativity  to  produce  the  uncompro¬ 
mising  excellence  you  expect  in  any  Goss  press. 

Backing  up  these  skills  is  a  cumulative  experience  that 
covers  every  phase  of  newspaper  production.  It’s  a  cumu¬ 
lative  experience  unmatched  in  the  industry. 

Backing  up  these  skills,  also,  is  the  broadest  research 
and  development  program  in  the  industry.  And  backing 
up  these  skills  is  Goss  service.  Day  or  night,  week  day  or 
weekend,  you  can  expect  prompt,  expert  assistance  if 
you  need  it. 

Engineering.  Experience.  Research  and  development. 
Service.  Performance.  Dependability.  They  all  add  up 
to  a  total  product  of  excellence.  And  in  this  total  way 
Goss  is  helping  to  make  newspaper  net  production  faster 
and  better. 

For  detailed,  illustrated  literature  on  the  engineering  ex¬ 
cellence  of  any  Goss  press,  write;  The  Goss  Company, 
5601  W.  31st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 


iWhen  everything  counts,  you  can  count  on  Goss 
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When  everything  counts,  you  can  count  on  Goss 


Goss  service  stays  awake  to  your  needs 
all  day...and  all  night. 


When  you  buy  a  press  from  Goss,  the  sale  doesn’t  end 
with  installation.  In  fact,  Goss  service  is  just  beginning 
during  that  vital  start-up  period. 

To  make  sure  every  edition  will  reach  your  readers, 
Goss  maintains  a  service  department  no  other  manu¬ 
facturer  can  match.  A  24-hour-a-day,  seven-day-a- 
week  service  department.  Goss  service  supervisors  can 
be  reached  by  “hot  lines”  in  their  offices  and  homes. 
So,  there’s  never  a  time,  never  a  place,  Goss  service 
isn’t  available.  For  prompt  action  on  parts  from  stock, 
or  even  on  special  parts,  you  can  call  Goss  any  time. 

And,  if  the  time  comes  when  you  need  on-the-spot 
troubleshooting,  you’ll  want  one  of  Goss’  field  service¬ 
men.  They’re  skilled  engineers,  machinists,  former 
pressmen  and  printers  (and  there  are  more  than  100 
of  them).  Their  know-how  and  cooperative  approach 


have  helped  newspapers  large  and  small  in  every  state 
in  this  land.  So  wherever  you  are,  border-to-border, 
coast-to-coast,  you  can  rest  assured  that  Goss’  24-hour 
service  is  at  your  service. 

Chances  are  excellent  you’ll  seldom  have  need  for 
Goss  service.  But  we  thought  you’d  like  to  know  about 
its  full-time  availability  anyway.  The  Goss  Company, 
5601  W.  31st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650.  Telephone: 
242-3300.  Area  Code  312. 

THE  GOSS  COMPANY 

MGD 
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Pennsylvania  Pencils 
In  Viet  School  Bags 

By  George  Wilt 


A  soldier,  home  on  leave  from 
Viet  Nam,  was  interviewed  by 
the  news  editor  of  his  hometown 
daily,  and  from  it  grew  a  heart¬ 
warming  public  service  pro¬ 
gram:  Operation  ESTAK  (Edu¬ 
cation  Supplies  to  An  Khe). 

The  serviceman,  Capt.  Robert 
M.  Sheriff,  of  Chester  Hill,  a 
U.S.  advisor  to  the  South  Viet- 
Namese  at  An  Khe,  told  William 
G.  Williams,  news  editor  of  the 
Clearfield  (Pa.)  Prof/resn,  that 
upon  his  return  to  Viet  Nam, 
following  convalescent  leave,  he 
would  write  a  series  of  stories 
for  the  Progress  on  the  “other 
war,”  the  war  against  illness, 
poverty,  ignorance,  and  hunger. 
One  of  those  stories  was  called 
“The  Education  Crisis.” 
Through  this  article  was  born 
the  idea  for  Operation  ESTAK. 

First,  Sheriff  estimated  that 
some  800  children  in  An  Khe 
could  not  go  to  school  because 
the  government  had  insufficient 
resources.  But  the  U.S.  AID 
program,  district  officials  and 
American  soldiers  like  Capt. 
Sheriff  joined  forces  in  a  self- 
help  plan,  and  completed  a  six- 
room  schoolhouse  at  An  Khe. 
Now,  all  that  was  needed  were 
the  basic  supplies. 

The  call  went  out  for  school 
supplies  for  the  800  South  Viet- 
Namese  children,  and  the  people 
of  Clearfield  County  and  its  cir¬ 
culation  area  responded. 

When  the  drive  ended,  less 
than  six  weeks  after  its  incep¬ 
tion,  more  than  half  a  ton  of 
pencils,  tablets  and  boxes  of 
crayons  were  on  their  way  to  the 
battle  zone,  some  240  miles  north 
of  Saigon. 

The  campaign  caught  fire 
right  away,  according  to  editor 
George  A.  Scott,  with  a  $4  cash 
gift  the  first  day.  Grade  school 
children  showed  their  concern 
by  holding  carnivals,  collecting 
money  door-to-door,  and  selling 
merchandise.  A  high  school  Key 
Club  conducted  a  carwash  and 
raised  $47.  A  Sunday  School 
class  contributed  $25  in  memory 
of  the  Captain’s  brother,  killed 
in  an  airplane  crash.  Youth 
from  a  (Irange  organization 
gave  $.50  in  memory  of  a  Clear¬ 
field  County  marine  killed  in 
action  last  March. 

Most  unusual  contribution 
came  from  a  man  and  his  young 
partner  who  captured  30  rattle¬ 
snakes  for  an  exhibit  at  the 
Clearfield  County  Fair.  They  at- 
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tached  a  tube  from  the  snake 
cage  to  a  covered  funnel  on  the 
outside  so  that  visitors  could 
drop  coins  into  the  cage.  At  the 
end  of  the  week-long  fair,  they 
counted  $223.38  in  change. 

By  the  end  of  the  drive,  finan¬ 
cial  contributions  had  mounted 
to  $815.44.  In  addition,  600  tab¬ 
lets,  75  boxes  of  crayons,  2,500 
pencils,  and  13,500  sheets  of 
practice  paper  had  been  donated. 
Purchased  with  .some  of  the 
funds  were  1,500  tablets,  804 
boxes  of  crayons  and  3,600 
pencils. 

In  order  to  cut  down  on  ship¬ 
ping  costs,  the  Clearfield  Cheese 
Co.,  offered  to  truck,  free  of 
charge,  some  800  pounds  of  sup¬ 
plies  to  the  West  Coast. 

This  fall  term,  the  school  bells 
are  ringing  in  An  Khe,  thanks 
to  the  public  service  program  of 
a  community  newspaper  in 
Clearfield,  Pa. 

*  «  * 

THREE  DIMENSIONS  — 
“Profitable  sales  take  all  three — 
the  market,  the  media  and  the 
customers  with  money  and  the 
will  to  spend  it,”  says  a  presen¬ 
tation  made  by  the  Portland 

(Me.)  Presn-Herald  and  Eve- 

ninif  Exprenfi.  “Maine  means 
business,  far  more,  and  growing 
faster  than  many  people  real¬ 
ize,”  Robert  G.  Nisbet,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  told  a  premiere 
audience  of  more  than  150  Port¬ 
land  advertising  and  agency 
people.  The  20-minute  piesenta- 
tion  is  now  being  shown  to  key 
national  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies  by  Julius  Mathews  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Supported  by  a  well-re- 
searched  array  of  marketing  and 
economic  indicators,  Nisbet 
showed  how  Portland’s  market 
dominates  the  Maine  market¬ 
place.  Hitting  hard  at  electronic 
competitors,  he  unveiled  find¬ 
ings  of  a  recent  Trendex  survey 
conducted  among  757  Press 
Herald  &  Express  reader  house¬ 
holds.  Comparing  the  “consis¬ 
tency  of  newspaper  ad  ex¬ 
posure,  with  radio  and  tv”,  he 
noted  that  the  iatter  share  their 
audience  among  six  radio  and 
three  tv  stations.  Moreover,  the 
study  confirmed  the  fact  that 
from  60  to  80%  of  radio-tv’s 
claimed  total  homes  were  nei¬ 
ther  listening  nor  viewing  be¬ 
tween  6  a.m.  and  6  p.m. 

A  24-page,  four-color  booklet 
highlighting  the  film  presenta- 
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tion  is  also  available.  To  obtain 
copies  of  the  booklet  and  the 
demographic  report,  contact  the 
Portland  Press  Herald  or  any 
Julius  Mathews  Agency  office. 

*  *  * 

GUN  CLINIC— Nearly  800 
boys  and  girls,  11  through  16, 
and  better  than  2,000  onlookers, 
steeped  themselves  in  gun  lore 
last  week  at  the  third  annual 
Detroit  News  Young  Hunters 
Gun  Safety  Clinic.  The  800 
registered  youngsters  completed 
a  certified  course  in  gun  han¬ 
dling  and  shooting  under  the 
supervision  of  a  National  Rifle 
Association  Shooting  Counselor. 
The  demonstration  included  ex¬ 
amples  of  pistol  firing  profi¬ 
ciency  by  Detroit  and  State 
Police  Pistol  teams.  The  groups 
of  50  youngsters  were  circulated 
around  a  set  of  15  stations 
where  in.structors  put  them 
through  basic  courses. 

*  *  * 

MEXICO  —  A  bright  ma¬ 
genta  and  orange  folder  pro¬ 
motes  the  Washington  Post 
“Report  on  Mexico”  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  November  20.  With  this, 
the  Post’s  first  supplement  on 
Mexico,  Washington’s  business¬ 
men,  bankers  and  government 
will  be  given  an  informative 
as.sessment  of  Mexico’s  economy 
and  investment  climate,  as  well 
as  its  tourism  features. 

• 

Classified  Promotion 
Tied  to  Career  Clinic 

Houston 

The  Houston  Chronicle  and 
the  Houston  Private  Employ¬ 
ment  Association  sponsored  a 
Career  Clinic  to  offer  students 
and  workers  the  opportunity  to 
better  plan  their  futures  for 
higher  paying  jobs. 

Keynoted  by  Robert  N.  Horn- 
buckle,  personnel  planning  man¬ 
ager  for  sales  and  marketing. 
Ford  Motor  Company,  the  pro¬ 
gram  featured  22  speakers  and 
panelists  from  the  fields  of  edu¬ 
cation,  business  and  industry, 
and  personnel. 

Example  job  resumes  were 
distributed  at  the  clinic  as  well 
as  programs  which  included  in¬ 
structions  on  how  to  effectively 
use  classified  advertising  in 
seeking  a  job. 


Radio  Station 
Starts  Paper 
In  California 

Turlock,  Calif. 

A  controlled  circulation  paper 
has  been  added  to  the  radio  sta¬ 
tion  operation  conducted  here 
by  a  family-owned  corporation 
prominent  in  television. 

Named  the  Valley  News-Ad¬ 
vertiser,  the  offset-produced 
weekly  announced  a  35,000  dis¬ 
tribution  as  it  went  to  press  for 
its  first  issue,  dated  Sept.  21. 

The  Wednesday  paper  will  be 
operated  as  a  division  of  Hen- 
Cal  Corporation,  which  created 
and  produces  The  Beverly  Hill¬ 
billies,  Green  Acres,  Petticoat 
Junction  and  other  television 
shows. 

Hen-Cal  Corporation  also 
owns  KCEY,  local  radio  station. 
Malcolm  Frykman,  station  man¬ 
ager,  has  been  named  publisher. 
The  weekly  and  the  station  will 
operate  as  separate  divisions  of 
Hen-Cal  but  there  will  be  a  great 
deal  of  cooperation  between  the 
two  units,  Frykman  said. 

William  L.  Seymour,  former 
staff  correspondent  for  the 
Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee,  is  general 
manager.  He  also  wdll  handle 
editorial,  which  will  comprise  a 
third  of  the  paper’s  space.  Rob¬ 
ert  K.  Christmas,  formerly  with 
the  Salinas  (Calif.)  Californian, 
is  advertising  manager.  Four 
radio  station  ad  salesmen  are 
selling  space  as  well  as  time. 

The  paper  is  being  printed  on 
the  Modesto  (Calif.)  Tribune’s 
offset  press. 

• 

Lucas  at  White  House 

Washington 

Scripps-Howard  newspapers’ 
correspondent,  Jim  Lucas,  ad- 
dres.sed  a  White  House  meeting 
on  Viet  Nam  on  Sept.  6  at  the 
invitation  of  President  Johnson, 
it  was  revealed  this  week.  Press 
Secretary  Moyers  said  the  Chief 
Executive  asked  Lucas  to  brief 
about  100  congressmen  and  him¬ 
self  on  the  combat  picture  on 
the  recommendation  of  House 
Majority  Leader  Carl  Albert 
(D-Okla.). 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR 

Leading  manufacturer  of  transportation  equipment  has  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  experienced  public  relations  man.  W  II 
be  responsible  for  presenting  to  the  public  and  company  em¬ 
ployees,  the  objectives  and  achievements  of  the  Company. 
Position  requires  development  and  maintenance  of  con¬ 
tinuous  communications  programs  utilizing  the  most  effective 
forms  of  media.  The  man  we  are  seeking  may  be  the  number 
two  man  in  an  industrial  public  relations  function  who  has 
the  ability  to  step  into  a  managerial  position;  or  he  may  be 
a  manager  of  public  relations  who  is  seeking  broader  op¬ 
portunity.  Chicago  loop  location.  Send  complete  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to 

BOX  2674 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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How  to 

Stop  the  QoU  ftow 

by  i 

Julian  P.  Van  Winkle,  Jr. 

President 

old  Fitzgerald 
Distillery 

Louisville,  Kentucky 
Established  1849 


Here  at  the  home  of  Old 
Fitzgerald,  I  often  wonder  if 
the  next  southern  breeze  will 
carry  the  sound  of  gold  draining 
from  our  reserves  at  Fort  Knox. 

As  a  distiller  of  the  one  pure¬ 
bred  American  spirit,  old-line 
Straight  Bourbon  Whiskey,  I 
pale  at  how  an  invasion  of  foreign 
liquors  has  abetted  this  drain. 

I  find  myself  reminded  of  the 
Virginia  farmer  who,  during  the 
War  between  the  States,  found 
his  land  in  the  middle  of  chang¬ 
ing  battle  lines.  A  raid  on  his 
stock  and  crops  by  retreating 
Yanks  would  soon  be  followed 
by  a  visit  from  pillaging  Rebs — 
and  vice  versa. 

One  day,  the  dust  of  blue-coat 
cavalry  still  hanging  in  his  yard, 
he  was  set  upon  by  a  Confeder¬ 
ate  scouting  party. 

“Name  your  allegiance,”  de¬ 
manded  a  grizzled  sergeant. 

“Well,  I  ain’t  took  no  sides,” 
moaned  the  weary  farmer,  “but. 
I’ll  be  doggoned  if  both  sides 
ain’t  took  me.” 

Today,  I  fear,  Americans,  too, 
are  being  “took” — but  from  all 
sides.  After  opiening  our  doors 
to  alien  spirits,  we  find  all  but ' 
a  trickle  of  our  home-grown  j 
whiskies  strangled  abroad  by  ' 
tariff  and  trade  restrictions. 

Last  year  some  450  millions 
in  U.S.  “liquor”  dollars  flowed 
overseas.  Our  exports,  by  com¬ 
parison,  were  like  a  drop  of 
whiskey  in  a  barrel. 

How  can  you  help?  If  you  > 
think  American,  drink  Ameri¬ 
can.  We  few  Kentucky  Sour 
Mash  Bourbon  distillers  stand 
ready  to  accept  the  challenge 
of  any  import  in  a  test  of  mel-  ' 
lowness  and  flavor. 

Since  our  Old  Fitzgerald  is 
the  most  expensively  made*  : 
Bourbon  in  Kentucky  .  .  .  and 
probably  in  the  world,  we’re 
sure  that  just  one  taste  will  win 
you  to  our  side.  i 

*Source:  Kentucky  Distilling  Records.  I 

Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon  \ 

100  Proof  or  Prime  Straight  86.8  j 


Boissonneaulf  Mercy  Brown 


GLEN  A.  BOISSONNEAULT,  editor  of  the  Saginaw  News  since  1959, 
has  moved  to  the  Flint  Journal  as  editor  with  the  semi-retirement  of 
Ralph  B.  Curry,  longtime  editor  in  the  Booth  Newspapers  group  in 
Michigan.  Boissonneault  was  a  bombardier  in  the  China-Burma-India 
theatre  and  took  part  in  the  first  B-29  raid  on  Japan  during  World 
War  II. 

TOM  L.  MERCY,  who  has  been  editorial  writer  and  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Flint  Journal  since  1959,  goes  to  the  Ypsilanti 
Press  as  editor  in  the  Booth  changes.  He,  too,  served  in  the  China- 
Burma-India  war  theatre  and  reached  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Army. 

JAMES  P.  BROWN  is  the  newly  named  editor  of  the  Saginaw  News 
in  the  Booth  management  shifts.  He  has  been  editor  of  the  Ypsilanti 
Press. 


Teacher  Completes 
3-Way  Assignment 

COLUMBl’S,  O. 

L.  E.  Mullins,  instructor  of 
journalism  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  was  a  three-way  man 
with  the  Dayton  Journal  Herald 
this  summer,  dividing  his  time 
among  reporting,  editing  and 
teaching  duties. 

A  teacher  of  depth  reporting 
and  adviser  to  the  student  news¬ 
paper,  the  Lantern,  Mullins  got 
a  chance  to  put  his  own  theories 
into  practice  in  covering  the 
story  of  pollution  and  water 
supply  problems  of  one  of  Ohio’s 
largest  lakes.  Grand  Lake  near 
Celina.  The  story  developed  into 
a  series  and  produced  several 
follow-up  stories,  reactions  from 
public  officials  and  dozens  of 
letters  to  the  editor  and  the 
writer. 

The  series  was  the  idea  of 
Assistant  Managing  Editor 
Keith  Blackledge,  a  former 
journalism  teacher  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska  who  invited 
Mullins  to  join  the  Journal  Her¬ 
ald  staff  for  the  unique  teaching¬ 
reporting-editing  assignment. 

Mullins  conducted  four  hour- 
long  seminars  for  city  deskmen 
on  techniques  for  generating  be- 
neath-the-surface  content  and 
four  two-hour  staff  seminars  on 
reporting,  as  part  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  “Continuing  Profession¬ 
al  Education”  program. 

Before  joining  the  Ohio  State 
School  of  Journalism  faculty 
two  and  a  half  years  ago,  Mul¬ 
lins  had  been  a  reporter  for  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  managing 
editor  for  the  Temple  (Tex.) 
Daily  Telegram. 


Gaylord  T.  Binder,  a  former 
Dayton  and  Cincinnati  news¬ 
paperman — named  press  rela¬ 
tions  administrator,  Ashland  Oil 
&  Refining  Co.  Robert  T.  Huge, 
a  former  editor  of  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  in  Cleve¬ 
land — named  editor  of  publica¬ 
tions  for  Ashland. 

*  4>  * 

Del  Danielson,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  Ellemthurg  (Wash.) 
Daily  Record — returns  to  Daily 
Record  as  managing  editor  fol¬ 
lowing  an  8-month  stint  at  the 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Morning  Her¬ 
ald. 

«  «  * 

H.  Hugh  Moore — promoted  to 
city  editor  of  the  Petersburg 
(Va.)  Progress-Index  after  six 
years  as  .staff  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Leenora  Everett — from  the 
llrunswick  Times-Gazette  at 
Lawrenceville  to  the  staff  of  the 
Petersburg  (Va.)  Progress- 

Index.  She  worked  for  several 

years  for  the  Longmont  (Colo.) 
Times-Call. 

• 

2  in  News  Service 

Denton,  Tex. 

Two  staff  appointments  to  the 
North  Texas  State  University 
information  service  have  been 
announced  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Mat¬ 
thews,  president.  They  are:  J. 
Roy  Moses  Jr.,  to  director  of 
information  and  publication 
services,  also  assistant  professor 
of  journalism;  and  Mrs.  Junetta 
Watson  Davis,  to  news  service 
assistant,  and  journalism 
teacher.  Reginald  Westmoreland 
resumes  full  time  teaching  in 
the  journalism  department. 


-people 

Robert  J.  Hoffman,  former 
copy  editor,  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union — to  associate  editor.  Busi¬ 
ness  &  Commercial  .Aviation 
magazine. 

♦  *  » 

George  Beecroit — to  general 
assignments.  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent  from 
Huntington  Beach  (Calif.)  Daily 
Pilot. 

*  *  * 

Toby  A.  Druin,  former  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  news  bureau  at  Baylor 
University  —  named  associate 
editor  of  the  Biblical  Recorder, 
a  publication  of  the  Baptist 
State  Convention  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

*  «  * 

John  M.  Pavlik,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  San  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  Sun-Telegram — to  news 
bureau  of  Pacific  Telephone  Co. 
in  Los  Angeles. 

John  S.  Prescott  Jr. — joins 
the  executive  staff  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald,  formerly  opera¬ 
tions  manager  and  publisher’s 
assistant,  Detroit  Free  Press. 

*  *  * 

Herbert  P.  Bartlett — moves 
to  credit  manager  of  Detroit 
Free  Press  from  financial  ad 
.salesman,  replacing  Kenneth 
Croteau. 

*  ♦  * 

Ralph  Blackmore,  former 
financial  editor,  Toronto  Globe 
&  Mail,  will  teach  economics  at 
Lutheran  University,  Waterloo, 
Ont. 

»  *  ♦ 

Ralph  Leviton,  former  editor 
with  Fairchild  Publications— 
named  corporate  public  relations 
manager  for  Allied  Chemical 
Corp. 

*  * 

Jack  Shofner,  staff  artist, 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise- 
moves  to  art  director  of  Good¬ 
win,  Littman  and  Wingfield  Inc. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Dave  Wilson — to  sports  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Orange  (Tex.) 
Leader  from  Beaumont  Enter¬ 
prise  sports  staff. 

*  *  * 

Sara  Burroughs — working  on 
Ph.D.  in  English  at  University 
of  Tulsa ;  formerly  on  copydesks 
of  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Journal  and 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World. 

*  *  * 

Jerry  Wade — to  editor  and 
feature  writer,  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald,  from  state  editor 
of  Beaumont  Journal. 

•  *  • 

Ralph  M.  Wells — named  as¬ 
sistant  public  relations  director, 
Morton  International  Inc.;  for¬ 
merly  news  editor  of  the  Berea 
(O.)  News  and  reporter  for 
Cleveland  Press. 
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Geukue  B.  Hanna,  formerly 
with  AP  in  West  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina — named  corre¬ 
spondent  for  TODAY  bureau  in 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 

♦  *  * 

Thom  Wilkerson — appointed 
chief  of  TOD  AY -Tampa  Tribune 
News  Service  bureau  in  Orlando. 


Don  Powers — to  sports  infor¬ 
mation  director,  Wisconsin  State 
University,  formerly  sports 
writer  for  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Courier. 


Jenkins  McDonald  EyI 

RAY  JENKINS,  who  was  managing  editor  of  the  Alabama  Journal 
at  Montgomery  for  the  past  five  years,  is  now  editor  of  the  editorial 
page.  He  was  a  Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard  last  year. 

WILLIAM  H.  MCDONALD  has  been  appointed  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Montgomery  Advertiser,  following  long  service  with  the 
Advertiser  and  the  Alabama  Journal.  He  replaces  Grover  C.  Hall. 

ARTHUR  E.  EYL  has  been  named  assistant  to  the  business  manager  of 
the  Courier-Journal  and  the  Louisville  Times.  He  has  been  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  papers  since  1942.  His  successor  in  that 
post  is  Robert  F.  John,  who  has  been  the  assistant  manager. 


Jack  Nease — named  state  edi¬ 
tor  and  columnist  on  state 
affairs  for  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Philip  J.  McAuley — returns 
to  Casper  (Wyo.)  Star-Tribune 
as  news  editor  after  one  year 
teaching  journalism  at  Western 
Washington  State  College. 

*  «  « 

Andre  Dionne — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Le  Syndicat  des  Journal- 
istes  de  Quebec.  He  is  a  reporter 
for  Le  Soldi. 


Dean  W.  Farmer — named 
advertising  manager,  Salisbury 
(Md.)  Daily  Times.  Donald  F. 
Miller — to  circulation  manager. 

*  *  « 

Ed  Weisman,  a  former 
Reuters  and  Transradio  Press 
reporter — now  coordinator  for 
sports  publicity  in  NBC  Press 
Department. 


_ ■%T  wie  iuiuujenu  iica.i  ne- 

Howard  Van  D^  Meci^n,  p^ter-Telegram  to  citv  desk, 
a  former  Buffalo  Couner-Ex-  Times-Herald. 

press  reporter  and  columnist — 
now  manager,  news  publicity,  in  * 

the  NBC  Press  Department.  He  Earns  Doctorate 
joined  NBC  in  1956  as  a  public-  Syracuse,  X.  Y. 

lywriei.  ^  ^  ^  Norman  Barr  Moyes,  former 

Walter  Carlson,  advertising  executive  secretary  of  the  New 
news  columnist  in  the  New  York  Society  of  Editors, 

TiTOca— to  Ted  Bates  advertising  received  his  doctorate  in 

agency.  communications  from  Syracuse 

*  «  •  University  where  he  was  a  mem- 

Charles  G.  Zoslaw — to  as-  l>er  of  the  journalism  faculty 

sistant  controller,  Oakland  six  years.  His  dissertation 
(Calif.)  Tribune.  was  on  “Combat  Photography.” 

•  ♦  *  Moyes  recently  joined  the  jour- 

Alois  W.  Sandner — acting  nalism  faculty  at  Boston  Uni¬ 
correspondent  for  the  Associ-  versity.  His  father,  Roland 
ated  Press  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  Moyes,  is  a  copy  editor  for  the 
succeeding  Richard  L.  Barnes,  Herald-Journal,  Herald-Ameri- 
transferred  to  Washington.  can. 
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What  ever 


happened  to 
that  fellow 
who  said  all 
jet  travel 
is  the  same? 


Last  trip 
he  flew  Delta! 

And  he  joined  the  happy 
group  of  travelers  who  have 
discovered  what  a  big  dif¬ 
ference  personal  attention 
can  make.  Next  trip,  sample  I 
Delta’s  fast,  friendly  service 
for  yourself.  You’ll  see  what 
we  mean! 


DEIJTA 


the  air  line  with  the  BIG  JETS 
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JOl  RN  4LISM  RESKARC.H 


The  Reporter  and  Objectivity 

By  Dr.  James  B.  Leniert 

Drparliiifiit  of  Journalism.  Southern  Illinois  I'niversily 

Two  groups  of  professional  communicators  have  a 
physician-heal-thyself  sort  of  problem.  Journalists  are  one 
group.  Mass  communications  researchers  are  the  other. 

In  this  new  once-a-month  department  in  E&P,  I’ll  try 
to  help  overcome  this  problem,  because  each  group  has 
some  worthwhile  things  to  .say  to  the  other. 

At  first  glance  it  seems  likely  that  journalists,  most  of 
whom  are  painfully  aware  of  their  lack  of  direct  contact 
with  the  mass  audiences  they  serve,  would  know  about 
research  which  could  help  them  bridge  the  chasm  to  their 
audiences. 

Rut  many  are  not  aware  of  this  research,  partly  l>ecause 
the  second  group — the  re.searcher.s — sometimes  appear 
annoyingly  far-out  and  completely  unintelligible. 

For  example: 

*  *  * 

Should  you  be  concerned  alwiit  the  effects  of  staffers’ 
private  oi)inions  on  the  kind  of  copy  they  turn  out?  The 
precept  of  news  objectivity  says  no,  but  three  studies 
sugge.st  you  should  be.  All  three  studies  are  reported  by 
Kerrick,  Anderson  and  Swales. 

In  every  case,  reporters’  opinions  did  seem  to  affect  the 
way  they  wrote  the  story.  But  the  way  the  story  was 
affected  seemed  to  depend  on  additional  factors.  The 
important  thing  to  remember,  though,  is  that  each  case 
represented  the  influence  of  the  wu’iter’s  attitude. 

Analyzing  copy  written  by  advanced  journalism  students, 
they  report  that  when  the  writer  mu.st  select  from  a  fairly 
balanced  set  of  “facts,”  the  facts  he  selects  will  tend  to 
he  consistent  with  his  own  opinion. 

This  was  the  simplest  case.  But  the  writer’s  information 
does  not  usually  arrive  so  nicely  balanced.  What  happens 
when  the  av^ailable  facts  point  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
for  the  most  part? 

When  the  “facts”  were  not  balanced,  one  of  two  things 
happened,  depending  on  whether  the  writer  agreed  or 
di.sagreed  with  the  import  of  the  facts. 

If  most  of  the  facts  conflicted  with  the  writer’s  opinion, 
he  appeared  to  bend  over  backwards  not  to  give  his  own 
side  much  space.  In  contra.st,  when  mo.st  of  the  facts 
supported  his  own  view,  the  writer  apparently  felt  able 
to  afford  the  luxury  of  giving  the  other  side  more  attention 
than  its  proportion  of  the  facts  would  warrant. 

But  in  either  case,  a  third  sort  of  thing  happened.  Much 
of  the  material  in  the  fact  sheets  was  watered  down  and 
neutralized  by  the  writers.  Consistently  there  was  about 
twice  as  high  a  proportion  of  neutral  material  in  the  .stories 
as  in  the  fact  sheets. 

♦  «  « 

If  we  agree  that  the  results  so  far  may  be  repre.sentative 
of  writing  performance  by  professionals,  they  raise  .several 
important  questions. 

First,  if  getting  both  sides  into  a  controversial  story  is 
the  ideal,  should  not  the  editor  call  on  the  man  who  agrees 
with  the  day’s  dev’elopments  to  write  the  story? 

Second,  if  a  new'.sman’s  personal  beliefs  affect  his  writing 
of  the  story,  would  they  al.so  affect  his  digging  for  the  facts? 

Third,  if  a  .story  is  controversial,  do  editors  want  news 
writers  to  wa.sh  out  the  controversy?  Is  blandness  the 
same  as  objectivity? 

*  *  « 

Speaking  of  objectivity,  Kerrick,  Ander.son  and  Swales 
went  on  to  study  the  effects  of  an  announced  editorial  policy 
on  news  writing.  Most  journalists  would  agree  that  editorial 
policy  on  an  i.ssue  ought  not  to  affect  the  way  a  news 
story  is  written  concerning  that  issue. 

In  fact,  many  an.swer  their  critics  by  stating  that  their 
news  coverage  is  independent  of  their  editorial  policy.  Is  it? 

In  one  of  their  .studies,  advanced  journalism  students 
wrote  news  .stories  on  the  second  Kennedy-Nixon  debate, 
ostensibly  for  a  class  assignment,  after  hearing  a  tape 
recording  of  the  debate. 


The  news  stories  were  to  be  written  for  an  area  paper 
which  had  just  announced  support  of  Nixon.  But  no  one 
was  told  to  slant  his  story  to  conform  to  the  policy.  They 
were  just  told  the  name  of  the  newspaper. 

Nevertheless,  the  news  stories  were  biased  in  favor  of 
Nixon.  Kerrick  and  associates  report  the  stories  contained 
many  more  pro-Nixon  than  pro-Kennedy  statements. 

Was  this  because  most  of  the  writers  were  pro-Nixon? 
No.  The  pro-Nixon  bias  in  stories  written  by  Kennedy 
supporters  was  slightly  greater  than  in  stories  written 
by  Nixon  supporters. 

Was  it  because  Nixon  did  better  than  Kennedy  in  the 
.second  debate?  Possibly,  but  most  agree  Kennedy’s 
performance  in  the  debates  helped  him  win  the  election. 

Was  it  because  these  were  not  yet  professionals  This  is 
always  a  hazard.  Yet  they  were  advanced  students,  who 
should  have  had  much  experience  with  the  concept  of 
objectivity  under  their  belts. 

Thus  the  bothersome  possibility  remains  that  editorial 
l)olicies  can  affect  news  performance.  But  we  need  further 
work  in  at  least  two  areas  before  we  can  evaluate  the 
possibility. 

First,  what  would  have  been  the  effect  on  news  coverage 
of  a  pro-Kennedy  policy?  Or  what  would  have  happened 
to  the  stories  if  no  policy  were  involved? 

Second,  if  editorial  policy  did  have  the  apparent  effect 
ui)on  the  news  writing  of  these  students,  would  it  have 
the  .same  effect  upon  the  journeyman  professional? 

Footnotes 

I.  Jean  S.  Kerrick.  Thomas  H.  Anderson  and  I.uita  B.  Swales.  “Balance 

and  the  Writer’s  Attitude  in  News  Stories  and  Kditorials.”  Journalism 

Quarterly.  i\  :  207-215  (1964). 


Rusk  to  Speak 
At  NCEW  Lunch 

During  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Flditorial  Writers’  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Oct.  5-8,  “A  Day 
at  the  United  Nations”  will  be 
observed  Oct.  7  with  a  morning 
panel  discussion  by  U.N.  report¬ 
ers  and  a  luncheon  address  by 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 

In  the  afternoon,  another 
panel  will  appraise  the  future 
of  the  United  Nations  as  an 
in.strument  for  world  peace. 
Participants  will  be  Dr.  Richard 
N.  Gardner,  professor  of  law 
and  international  relations  at 
Columbia  University,  who  is  ad¬ 
visor  to  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly; 
Dr.  John  G.  Stoessinger,  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  the  Ph.D.  pro¬ 
gram  in  political  science  at  the 
City  University  of  New  York 
and  a  memlier  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  Study  the  Organization 
of  Peace,  and  Dr.  Hans  J. 
Morgenthau,  profes.sor  of  poli¬ 
tical  science  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  director  of  the 
Center  for  Study  of  American 
Poiicy.  The  moderator  will  he 
Wilbur  F.  Flston,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Detroit  Newft. 

In  observance  of  the  fact  that 
the  NCEW’s  meeting  brings  it 
back  to  the  city  in  which  it 
originated  at  the  American 
Press  Institute,  the  group  plans 
to  spend  Thursday  on  the 
Columbia  University  campus,  J. 
Montgomery  Curtis,  executive 
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director  of  API,  will  relate  the 
events  at  an  editorial  writers’ 
seminar  twenty  years  ago  which 
led  to  the  founding  of  NCEW, 
and  introduce  .some  of  the 
founding  of  NCEW,  and  intro¬ 
duce  some  of  the  founding  fath-  1 
ers  still  active  in  the  group.  I 
Dwight  Sargent,  curator  of  the 
Nieman  Foundation  at  Harvard 
University,  will  discuss  the  two 
decades  of  NCEW  history  and 
the  resultant  effect  upon  the 
nation’s  editorial  pages  and  at¬ 
torn  jit  a  look  at  their  future. 

I.indsuy  on  Progruiii 

Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  will 
speak  at  a  noon  luncheon.  The 
usual  NCEW  critique  .se.ssions 
in  w’hich  members  exchange 
view’s  of  each  other’s  work  will 
occupy  the  remainder  of  the 
“birthday  party”  at  API.  , 

Specialists  who  are  scheduled  ! 
to  participate  in  editorial  writ-  I 
ers’  critique  groups  include  ^ 
Clarence  Dean  and  Malcolm  F. 
Mallette,  both  associate  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  American  Press  In- 
.stitute;  Dr.  Frank  N.  Trager, 
profes.sor  of  international  af¬ 
fairs  at  New  York  University: 
George  Mulgrue,  information 
liaison  officer,  U.N.  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization;  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Connery,  executive  di¬ 
rector,  Academy  of  Political 
Science,  Columbia  University; 
Frank  Arricale,  director  of  the 
New  York  City  Youth  Board,  j 
and  Dr.  James  E.  Dougherty,  1 
professor  of  International  Rela-  " 
tions,  St.  Joseph’s  College, 
Philadelphia. 
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Ken  Schramm  says 
get  those  piggybacks  off 
the  cars  in  90  seconds! 


Who  does  he  think  he  is? 

He’s  one  of  the  bright  new  wheels 

on  the  Burlington  Railroad. 

There’s  a  new  breed  of  executive  at  the  Burlington. 

Young.  Dedicated.  Demanding. 

Take  Ken  Schramm,  our  top  T.O.F.C.  man. 

When  Ken  told  us  to  cut  trailer  unloading  time  to  90  seconds, 
he  wasn’t  being  unreasonable.  He  was  being  impossible. 

So  we  showed  him. 

We  had  R.  G.  LeTourneau  design  and  build  the  biggest  piggyback  crane 
in  railroading.  A  171,400  pound  monster  that  lifts  any  trailer  off  any  flat  car 
with  a  feather  touch  and  sets  it  down  on  a  dime.  Even  turns  the  trailer  15° 
so  that  a  tractor  can  back  right  in  for  a  fast  getaway. 

Ken  Schramm  demands — and  gets — a  fast  flow  of  goods  because  that’s  what 
brings  more  profits  to  you  and  more  business  to  the  Burlington.  His  attitude 
is  typical  of  the  new  spirit  at  the  Burlington. 

A  spirit  that  challenges  the  impossible. 

And  wins. 


Burlington  Lines:  Chieago,  Burlington  6f  Quincy  Railroad  Company;  The  Colorado  and  Southern  Railway;  Fort  H'orth  and  Denver  Railway. 


PRINT-OUTS  from  new  IBM  360/Model  20  com-  Walker  at  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  In  background 
puter  get  a  going  over  from  General  Manager  are  Data  Processing  Manager  Al  Manzagol,  Auditor 

John  B.  Olson  (left)  and  Controller  Donald  A.  Robert  Hinti  and  Chief  Programmer  Ed  Dukett. 


Berlin  Says:  ‘Heed 
The  Voice  of  Youth’ 


“Youth  has  something  to  say 
and  it  will  be  said  whether  we 
want  to  hear  it  or  not.  We  must 
listen  if  we  want  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  essential  changes 
of  American  life,”  warned  Rich¬ 
ard  E.  Berlin,  president  of  the 
Hearst  Corporation,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  Sept.  20  before  nearly  600 
magazine  publishers  and  guests 
at  a  banquet  in  his  honor  spon- 
■sored  by  the  Magazine  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

“We  must  stop  generalizing 
about  youth,”  he  said.  “We  must 
stop  branding  them  with  our 
own  inadequacies.  Our  youth  is 
better  educated  than  any  gener¬ 
ation  in  history.  Since  1954  col¬ 
lege  enrollments  have  increased 
by  one  hundred  and  two  percent. 
They  accept  intelligence  as  a 
prime  survival  factor.  They  are 
getting  themselves  better  and 
l)etter  educated.  And  they  are 
getting  smarter  in  the  process. 

“In  10  years  we  will  have 
about  forty  million  such  well 
educated  young  people.  They  will 
have  the  characteristic  im¬ 
patience  with  the  practices  of 
the  past  that  di.stinguishes 
young  people  today.” 

Berlin’s  analytical  and  hopeful 
examination  of  “The  New  Voice 
of  Youth”  was  made  in  his  re¬ 
marks  following  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Henry  Johnson 
Fisher  Award  for  his  distin¬ 
guished  contribution  to  maga¬ 
zine  publishing.  The  Award  was 
presented  by  Gibson  McCabe, 


chairman  of  the  Fisher  Award 
Committee  and  president  and 
chairman  of  Newsweek  Inc. 
during  the  two-day  Fall  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Magazine  Publishers 
.As.sociation. 

Professional  Parlialilt 

In  his  acceptance  speech,  Ber¬ 
lin  said: 

“No  recognition  by  the  peers 
of  our  profession  could  be  more 
satisfying.  It  is  bestowed  by  a 
splendid  organization  which 
adds  greatly  to  the  prestige  and 
interests  of  the  magazine  busi¬ 
ness  .  .  .  which  has  the  good 
fortune  to  have  Jack  Herbert 
as  its  president. 

“I  am  gratified  too  that  this 
recognition  is  shared  with  .such 
men  as  DeWitt  Wallace  and 
Henry  Luce. 

“I  started  my  career  as  an 
advertising  salesman  on  Motor 
Boating  magazine  some  years 
ago.  And  since  then  the  most 
pleasant  and  rewarding  years 
of  my  life  have  been  devoted  to 
the  magazine  business.  So  to  be 
the  recipient  of  the  Henry  John¬ 
son  Fisher  Award  touches  me 
deeply  because  I  have  a  senti¬ 
mental  as  well  as  professional 
partiality  for  magazines. 

“Not  only  has  my  work  with 
magazines  been  stimulating  and 
inspiring,  but  I  also  have  good 
reason  to  have  enjoyed  it  from 
a  practical  businessman’s  stand¬ 
point.  Our  own  magazines  repre- 
.sent  one  of  the  most  prosperous 


and  profitable  divisions  of  our 
Hear.st  organization  today.” 

Their  Own  Riile!> 

In  pointing  out  the  difficulty 
of  communicating  with  youth, 
Berlin  said,  “We  sometimes 
think  we  can  tell  them  how  to 
do  things.  We  cannot.  Aside 
from  moral  and  spiritual  advice, 
it  is  difficult  to  communicate 
with  them.  They  have  their  own 
rules.  It  will  not  be  less  so  until 
we  stop  attempting  to  impose 
our  solutions  to  their  problems 
on  young  people  who  do  not  and 
cannot  know  what  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about.” 

“We  had  best  wake  up.  Our 
prime  job  is  to  make  the  young 
love  us  which  will  start  them  on 
the  correct  path.  In  a  short 
time,  these  young  men  and 
women  will  sit  where  we  sit 
today.  They  will  steer  this  coun¬ 
try  into  its  third  century  of 
existence.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  you  could  not  stop  them  if 
you  tried.” 

“The  alternate  is  much  more 
rewarding.  We  can  help  them. 
As  young  people  become  better 
educated  they  turn  increasingly 
to  magazines.  Sixty  percent  of 
all  college  students  are 
regular  magazine  readers.  In 
our  pages  we  can  introduce  them 
to  our  experience  as  well  as  to 
the  reflection  of  their  own  world. 
We  can  introduce  them  to  a 
sophisticated  and  mature  way 
of  living  and  thinking.  We  can 
share  our  wider  and  longer  ex¬ 
perience  with  them.  We  can  give 
them  various  points  of  view 
simultaneously.  And  we  can 
stop  the  preaching.  Stop  the 
fault  finding.” 


Wide  Range 
Of  Jobs  Given 
To  Computer 

Dktroit 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  has 
installed  the  new  System  360 
Model  20  computer  produced  by 
International  Business  Machine 
Corp.  and  already  it  has  taken 
on  67  accounting  and  statistical 
tasks  previously  handled  on 
punched  card  equipment. 

“We  have  cut  materially 
both  the  paperwork  and  the 
time  formerly  required  to  per¬ 
form  these  functions,”  said  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  John  B.  Olson. 

These  are  the  jobs  being 
handled  by  the  computer: 

•  Automatic  single  -  invoice 
billing  for  advertisers. 

•  Automatic  billing  of  the 
newspaper’s  450  circulation 
stations  plus  the  850  independ¬ 
ent  agents  who  sell  the  Free 
Press  throughout  the  State  of 
Michigan. 

•  Maintenance  of  the  master 
file  on  more  than  175,000  Free 
Press  reader  insurance  policy¬ 
holders. 

•  Control  of  the  number  of 
newspapers  that  each  of  the  j 
P’roe  Press’  4,000  “drop-olT’ 
points  receive  each  day. 

•  Maintenance  of  promo- 1 
tional  mailing  lists  numbering! 
more  than  20,000  names.  j 

One  of  the  future  tasks  fori 
the  computer  will  be  handling i! 
the  newspaper’s  payroll.  A^  * 
cording  to  Controller  Donald 
Walker,  this  job  is  complicated  , 
by  the  fact  that  as  many  as  six 
different  rates  can  be  paid  to 
any  one  man  (w’ho  may  belong 
to  any  one  of  13  different  un¬ 
ions)  in  a  given  week. 

“Our  data  processing  man- 
ager,  Al  Manzagol,  is  working  > 
on  a  study  to  define  this  task  ^ 
for  the  computer,”  Walker  said. 

• 

New  J-Scliool  Added 
.4l  Si.  Cloud  College  I 

St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

St.  Cloud  State  College  is 
establishing  a  department  of 
journalism  designed  to  prepare 
students  for  teaching  high  school 
journalism  and  for  work  in  non¬ 
metropolitan  newspapers  and 
radio-television  stations. 

The  state  board-approved  pro¬ 
gram  will  offer  a  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  with  a  48-credit 
major  or  a  bachelor  of  science 
with  either  a  36  or  24-credit 
minor.  Eight  members  of  the 
faculty  with  journalistic  back-  ^ 
grounds  will  make  up  the 
.staff. 
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Today  he  tests  materials  to  make  cars  safer. 
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Seven  years  before  the  “Spirit  of  St. 
Louis”  landed  near  Paris,  young  Ev 
Sherrick  was  launching  his  first  plane 
—a  home-made  model,  powered  by 
an  outsized  rubber  band.  His  goal: 
to  design  the  plane  to  fly  as  long  as 
the  power  would  last  and  to  ensure  a 
safe  landing. 

Now,  some  forty  years  later,  as 
Chief  Analyst  of  the  Power  Develop¬ 


ment  Stress  Lab  at  GM’s  Technical 
Center,  Everett  Sherrick  is  still  con¬ 
cerned  with  safe  “landings"— safe  ar- 
rivalson  highways,  instead  of  skyways. 

Ev  started  his  GM  career  in  1925 
with  Cadillac  Division  as  a  draftsman, 
with  emphasis  on  camshaft  and  crank¬ 
shaft  design.  During  World  War  II,  he 
specialized  on  structural  analysis  for 
aircraft  engines  with  GM’s  Allison 


Division.  Today,  he  heads  up  a  group 
of  engineering  specialists  who  test 
for  stress . . .  study  structural  strength 
of  durable  materials  day  in  and  day 
out.  Their  tests  are  exhaustive,  in¬ 
tensive  and  continuous  .  .  .  solely 
designed  to  put  safer,  stronger  more 
reliable  cars  on  the  road. 

We  count  on  people  like  Ev  Sherrick. 
They  make  General  Motors  tick. 


General  Motors  is  people  making  better  things  for  you, 
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32  Editors 
Are  Elected 
To  ASNE 

In  a  meeting  Sept.  12  at 
Salishan  Lodpre,  Gleneden  Beach, 
Orepon,  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Xewspaper  Editors  elected  32 
to  membership  in  the  society. 

ASNE  Secretary  Norman  E. 
Isaacs,  executive  editor  of  the 
Courier-Journal  and  Louisville 
Times,  reported  that  with  the 
addition  of  these  32  names  mem- 
l»ei  ship  in  the  society  now  stands 
at  690. 

“Directing  editors”  of  daily 
newspapers  are  eligible  for 
membership. 

The  new  members  from  news¬ 
papers  of  over  100,000  circula¬ 
tion  are: 

James  Bassett,  director,  edi¬ 
torial  pages,  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Millard  C.  Browne,  editorial 
page  editor,  Buffalo  Evening 
Sews. 

Bob  Eddy,  editor,  Hartford 
Courant. 

Daryle  M.  Feldmeir,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une. 

Roy  M.  Fisher,  editor,  Chicago 
Daily  Hews. 

George  A.  Killenberg,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat. 

Charles  G.  Pearson,  editorial 
page  editor,  Wichita  Eagle  and 
Beacon. 

Warren  H.  Phillips,  executive 
editor.  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Harold  A.  Tyler,  managing 
editor,  Tampa  Tribune. 

Daniel  M.  Upham,  managing 
editor,  Minneapolis  Star. 

Werner  Veit,  editor.  Grand 
Rapids  Press. 

Keith  Wilson,  editorial  page 
editor,  Omaha  World-Herald. 

Those  from  50,000-100,000 
circulation  newspapers  are: 

Fred  C.  Bills,  editor,  Daven¬ 
port  Times-Democrat. 

Harold  J.  Eager,  editor,  Lan¬ 
caster  News. 

Stuart  L.  Parker,  managing 
editor,  Phoenix  Gazette. 

William  C.  Robbins,  editorial 
page  editor,  Wisconsin  State 
Journal. 

Those  from  20,000-.50,000  cir¬ 
culation  newspapers  are : 

George  Carmack,  editor,  Al¬ 
buquerque  Tribune. 

William  A.  Crouse,  managing 
editor,  Woonsocket  Call. 

Alfred  G.  Dickson,  executive 
editor,  Wilmington  Sto,r-New.s. 

James  M.  Elliott,  editor.  Jack- 
son  Sun. 

Charles  W.  Gilmore,  editor, 
Toledo  Times. 

Arthur  Z.  Kamin,  editor.  Red 
Bank  Itaily  Register. 
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Paul  A.  McKalip,  editor, 
Tucson  Daily  Citizen. 

David  N.  Schutz,  editor.  Red¬ 
wood  City  Tribune. 

Nelson  A.  Weiser,  editor, 
.Allentoum  Chronicle. 

Those  from  under-20,0()0  cir¬ 
culation  newspapers  are: 

A.  L.  Alford,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Lewiston  Tribune. 

George  H.  Bevan,  editor.  Com¬ 
ing  Leader. 

Alfred  W.  Bramwell,  editor 
and  publisher,  Chico  Enterprise- 
Record. 

David  Brickman,  publisher 
and  editor,  Malden  News. 

Robert  W.  Brown,  editor. 
Rock  Hill  Herald. 

Edward  Lehman,  editor  and 
publisher,  Longmont  Times-Call. 

C.  E.  Phillips,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Santa  Paula  Chronicle. 


Judges  Restrict 
News  of  Crimes 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

An  order  placing  restrictions 
on  information  given  news  re¬ 
porters  in  criminal  cases  has 
been  issued  by  Superior  Court 
judges  in  Wake  County. 

Judges  Raymond  B.  Mallard 
and  E.  Maurice  Braswell  said 
any  violation  of  the  order  would 
be  considered  contempt  of  court. 

The  restrictions  were  placed 
on  any  person  accused  of  a 
crime,  the  defense  lawyer,  the 
prosecutor,  witnesses,  police  of¬ 
ficers,  court  officials,  members 
of  the  court  staff  or  any  one  con¬ 
nected  in  any  way  with  pre¬ 
paring  a  case  for  trial. 

The  order  placed  no  restric¬ 
tions  on  newsmen  directly. 

The  order  prohibits  police, 
court  officials,  defendants  and 
lawyers  on  both  sides  of  the  case 
from  telling  a  news  reporter  the 
contents  of  any  confession  or 
statement  of  the  accused. 

It  also  prohibits  the  release 
of  information  concerning  any 
prior  criminal  record  of  the  ac¬ 
cused,  results  of  any  tests,  what 
evidence  is  expected  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  during  the  trial,  any  com¬ 
ment  on  the  credibility  of  a  wit¬ 
ness,  or  the  expression  of  any 
opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or  inno¬ 
cence  of  the  accused. 

The  two  judges  said  the  order 
w’ill  not  prohibit  news  reporters 
from  getting  the  name  of  the 
accused,  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  charged  with  a  given  crime, 
or  any  other  information  not 
specifically  prohibited  by  the 
order. 

Newsmen  also  may  receive,  the 
judges  said,  the  description  of  a 
suspect  not  yet  apprehended  and 
the  description  of  a  crime  for 
the  purpose  of  soliciting  the  aid 
of  the  public  in  apprehension  of 
a  suspect. 
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Phony  Business 

By  Roy  H,  Copperud 


Most  authorities  agree,  or  have  agreed  until  now, 
that  the  origin  of  phony  is  unknown.  These  include 
Webster  III,  the  Dictionary  of  American  Slang,  and 
the  new  edition  of  Mencken’s  American  Language,  as 
abridged  and  updated  by  Raven  I.  McDavid. 

In  Words  on  Paper  and  A  Dictionary  of  Usage  and 
Style  I  discouraged  the  spelling  phoney  as  seeming  to 
.suggest  some  relation  with  telephone.  The  new  edition 
of  The  American  Language  lists  telephone  among  the 
expressions  in  which  the  origin  of  phony  has  been 
unsuccessfully  sought.  (Both  spellings,  incidentally,  are 
now  considered  acceptable  but  phony  is  much  the 
commoner.  Phoney  is  British.) 

So  much  for  groundwork.  Comes  now  the  following 
passage  in  Marshall  McLuhan’s  Understanding  Media: 

“The  readers  of  the  New  York  Evening  Telegram 
were  told  in  1904:  ‘Phony  implies  that  a  thing  so 
qualified  has  no  more  substance  than  a  telephone  talk 
with  a  suppositious  friend.’  ” 

This  explanation  is  lent  some  credence  by  the  fact 
that  the  Dictionary  of  American  Slang  |  gives  1902  as 
the  date  of  the  first  occurrence  of  phony,  and  we  may 
assume  that  the  age  that  invented  the  te!rm  knew  what 
it  wanted  to  express  by  it.  i 

Nevertheless,  Partridge’s  Origins  has  this  to  say: 
“Phoney,  meaning  ‘counterfeit,  spurious,  pretended,’  was 
little  known,  outside  of  North  America,  before  American 
journalists,  late  in  1939,  began  to  speak  of  ‘the  phoney 
war.’  The  word  does  not  come  from  ‘funny  business,’ 
nor  from  telephone,  nor  yet  from  one  Forney,  an 
American  jeweller  specializing  in  imitation  ware,  but, 
via  American  phoney  man,  a  peddler  of  imitation 
jewellery,  from  its  original,  the  English  fawney  man, 
itself  an  adaptation  of  the  British  fawney  cove,  one  who 
practices  ‘the  fawney  rig’  or  ring-dropping  trick, 
involving  a  gilt  ring  passed  off  as  gold  and  first  described 
hy  George  Parker  in  A  View  of  Society,  1781.  The 
key-word  is  the  British  underworld  fawney,  a  finger-ring, 
a  word  brought  to  England  by  Irish  confidence  tricksters 
and  deriving  from  the  synonymous  Irish  fainne.  It  was 
•probably  the  Irish  who  introduced  the  word  into  the 
United  States. 

“The  variant  phony  was  suggested  by  the  variant 
fawny." 

It  all  sounds  forbiddingly  scholarly  and  impressive 
and  convincing.  Yet  the  brand-new  Oxford  Dictionary 
of  English  Etymology,  whose  editors  had  the  benefit 
of  all  scholarship  to  date,  including  Partridge’s,  throws 
in  the  towel  on  phony  and  confesses:  “Of  unk.  origin.” 


Wayward  Words 


Glittering  is  a  journalese  counterword,  too  often 
automatically  applied  to  anything  that  is  new,  elegant, 
or  impressive  in  any  way:  “a  glittering  new  shopping 
center”;  “John  Steinbeck  accepted  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Literature  at  glittering  ceremonies”;  “the  appointee 
has  a  glittering  name.”  Literally,  that  which  glitters 
shines  or  sparkles.  Some  dictionaries  give  the  sense 
showy,  which  would  fit  some  of  these  examples  but  not 
all.  Even  so,  overwork  has  made  glittering  a  tiresome 
descriptive.  Moreover,  Webster  gives  as  one  sense  of 
glitter  “to  be  brilliantly  attractive  in  a  superficial  way,” 
which  means  that  careless  users  of  glittering  risk  being 
thought  derogatory  when  they  intended  to  be 
complimentary. 
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Even 

newspaper 
editors 
could  be 
surprised! 


Trucks  today  haul  75%  of  America’s  total  freight  tonnage.  This 
figure  surprises  a  lot  of  people,  even  some  newspaper  editors.  Last  spring 
we  surveyed  602  daily  newspaper  editors  for  opinions  on  America’s  freight  transportation 
system.  We  discovered  that  nearly  all  of  you  were  well  aware  of  the  increasing  role  of  trucks, 
and  you  gave  us  a  very  high  performance  rating.  But  when  we  asked  you  what  percentage 
of  freight  is  hauled  by  truck,  your  "guesstimates”  were  in  the  general  area  of  50%.  And  a  number 
of  you  weren’t  sure  how  much  a  big  truck  pays  in  annual  highway  user  taxes.  rn 

It’s  about  $3,500.  But  even  economists  often  guess  low  on  that  figure.  _  _ 


American  Trucking  International 
Industry  Harvester 
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Gordon  Harding — Reporter  with  a  Camera 


Hv  Kirk  Friedman 


A  few  months  ago,  Gordon  Harding  of  the  Dubuque  (Iowa) 
Telegraph-Herald,  was  named  “Iowa  Photographer  of  the  Year” 
by  the  low'a  Press  Photographers  Association  (he  w'as  also  re¬ 
elected  their  president  for  a  second  term).  Harding  won  the 
honor  for  compiling  the  most  points  —  three  firsts,  one  second, 
a  third  and  four  honorable  mentions  —  in  the  annual  contest. 

In  looking  over  a  portfolio  of  his  work,  it’s  easy  to  understand 
why  he  won.  But  we  put  the  question  to  him  anyway. 

“I  have  no  pat  answer  regarding  technique,”  Gordon  told  us. 
“I  think  of  myself  primarily  as  a  reporter  with  a  camera  —  a 
photojournalist,  if  you  will. 

“I  feel  strongly  about  the  concept  of  words  and  pictures 
belonging  together.  My  thinking,  whether  on  assignment  or  in 
planning  is  always  directed  toward  the  story  of  the  event.  A 
good  news  photographer  must  first  be  a  good  reporter. 

“Meaningful  or  significant  pictures  result  only  when  the 
photographer  comprehends  the  meaning  or  significance  of  the 
event.  I’m  always  evaluating  or  editing  as  I  shoot.  My  purpose 
in  this  is  to  be  sure  that  what  I  shoot  relates  in  a  meaningful 
way  to  the  story.  I’m  always  writing  the  story  in  my  mind  to 
see  if  I’ve  forgotten  or  left  out  a  paragraph.” 

He  claims  this  approach  is  not  restricted  to  picture  stories  or 
layouts.  “It’s  just  as  pertinent  to  the  single  shot  or  routine  set¬ 
up.  If  more  photographers  would  edit  their  set-ups  before  they 
shoot,  newspaper  photography  would  take  a  giant  step  fonvard.” 

Harding  contends  a  strong  statement  is  a  simple  one  and  he 
strives  for  clean,  simple  photographic  statements  at  all  times. 

Gordon  frequently  uses  telephoto  close-ups  to  get  “inside”  his 
subject,  particularly  with  people.  “People,”  he  says,  “will  fre¬ 
quently  reveal  more  of  them.selves  if  you  force  them  to  respond 
to  or  for  your  camera.  And  it’s  the  revealed  person  I  want  to 
photograph.” 

Harding  uses  S5mm  Nikons  exclusively,  “not  because  he’s  an 
available  light  addict,”  he  points  out,  but  because  he  “sees”  best 
with  it  and  it  gives  him  the  freedom  he  needs  for  his  style  of 
news  photography. 

“Although  my  editing  practices  tend  to  cut  down  the  number 
of  shots  I  might  take  on  assignment,”  Gordon  explains,  “I  fre¬ 
quently  will  persue  a  particular  subject  or  theme  hard  until  I 
get  the  picture  I  knew  was  there.  This  might  simply  mean  ex¬ 
posing  a  lot  of  frames,  or  using  a  wide  variety  of  lenses.” 

Harding,  who  w'as  a  history  and  English  major  at  Grinnell 
College,  Grinnell,  Iowa,  started  his  journalistic  career  as  a  sports 
editor  on  a  small  lown  daily.  He  moved  to  the  Fort  Dodge  (Iowa) 
Messenger  wrhere  he  worked  as  a  sports  reporter,  city  reporter, 
feature  wniter  and  wdre  editor  before  switching  to  full-time 
news  photography  four  years  ago. 

He  says  he  came  to  the  Telegraph-Herald  three  years  ago 
primarily  “to  get  into  a  learning  situation  under  one  of  the 
significant  teachers  of  new's  photography  —  James  Geladas,  the 
paper’s  managing  editor.” 

In  addition  to  the  Iowa  “Photographer”  aw'ard,  his  honors 
include  the  “Sweepstakes”  picture  aw'ard  in  the  1965  Inland  Daily 
Press  Ck)mpetition  for  photographers  on  newspapers  50,000  circu¬ 
lation  and  under;  1965  NPPA  ^gion  Five  “Photographer  of  the 
Year”  aw'ard;  several  winning  entries  in  Iowa  AP  competition; 
and  pictures  in  NPPA’s  travelling  show  for  the  past  two  years. 
And  through  June  he  w'as  leading  Region  Five  for  the  1966 
“Photographer  of  the  Year”  competition. 

Harding  has  strong  opinions  on  the  state  of  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphy  today:  “Our  printed  product  is  pretty  bad.  Not  because 
there  are  no  good  photographers  to  be  found  —  far  from  it. 
There  are  many  excellent  photographers  throughout  the  country. 

“But  their  talents  are  generally  wasted.  Good  new's  photography 
flourishes  only  when  there  is  a  leader  who  has  both  the  authority 
and  the  support  of  management.  There  are  precious  few  leaders 
in  news  photography  today  who  both  recognize  and  promote  good 
news  photography.  The  talented  photographer  tends  to  come  into 
full  bloom  under  such  leaders.  And  the  publications  reap  the  final 
rewards  in  outstanding  new’s  photography. 

“We  need  leaders!” 


HARDING — ^This  porlrad  of  Arnold  Palmer  is  an  example  of  trying 
to  get  "inside"  the  subject.  I  feel  it  came  off.  Palmer  was  playing 
an  exhibition  in  Moline,  III.,  and  had  just  hit  a  tremendous  tee 
shot.  I  think  the  toughness,  satisfaction  with  his  shot,  and  the  ever¬ 
present  cigarette  make  a  good  portrait  of  the  man.  This  was  taken 
with  a  105mm  lens  at  about  minimum  focus — four  to  five  feet. 


HARDING — This  was  part  of  a  layout  on  men  painting  the  bridge 
spanning  the  Mississippi  at  Dubuque.  This  fellow  was  on  the  top 
span  of  the  bridge  walking  a  beam  30  inches  wide  as  if  It  was  a 
sidewalk.  Using  a  200mm  lens,  I  waited  for  him  to  reach  the  spot 
where  the  framing  made  a  strong  picture. 
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HARDING — This  was  my  Itey  shot  from  covering  President  Johnson 
on  his  recent  trip  to  Des  Moines.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  LBJ's  "press  the  flesh"  method  of  campaigning  and  I  wanted 
a  strong  illustration  of  this  theme.  The  whole  negative  included 
Johnson  but  there  was  a  lot  of  dead  space  in  the  upper  right 
of  the  picture.  So  I  cropped  it  to  this.  I  feel  this  is  a  strong  story¬ 
telling  shot  in  the  context  of  his  visit.  I  used  a  200mm  lens. 


HARDING — This  was  part  of  a  story  on  underprivileged  Negro 
children  spending  a  week  on  various  Wisconsin  farms  with  foster 
families.  These  two  girls  had  become  inseparable  friends  in  the 
span  of  two  days.  This  is  the  climatic  shot  of  a  small  sequence 
made  while  the  white  girl  was  teasing  the  Negro  girl.  Lighting 
conditions  were  quite  bad.  I  shot  1/30  at  2.5  with  105mm  lens.  The 
result  is  representative  of  the  best  you  aim  for  in  news  photog¬ 
raphy — capturing  that  spontaneous  moment  when  people  reveal 
something  of  themselves  even  though  the  camera  is  looking  on. 
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HARDING — I  was  covering  a  water  ski  competition  when  I  noticed 
this  rather  rotund  lady — a  judge — propped  up  against  the  post. 
It  was  105  degrees  out  and  she  was  glad  to  find  something  to  lean 
on.  I  like  humor  and  look  for  it  in  many  situations. 
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Runyon  Sees  Kiest  Dream 
Realized  in  KRLD  Center 


ampersand . . . 

It’s  the  middle  initial  of  A&P,  L&M, 
B&O,  S&H  .  .  .  and — of  course — Editor 
&  Publisher. 

The  ampersand  in  the  middle  is  part  of 
E&P’s  name,  and  trade  mark.®  Last  year 
E&P  was  quoted  in  the  nation’s  press 
1,476  times,  and  we’re  quite  proud  of  it. 
We’re  pleased  every  time  you  pick  some¬ 
thing  up  from  our  pages  and  reprint  it 
in  your  newspaper.  But,  be  sure  to  use 
our  ampersand.  It’s  part  of  our  name. 

Incidentally,  we're  also  proud  to  remind  you 
that  Chesebrough-Pond’s,  Inc.;  Amana  Refrig¬ 
eration,  Inc.;  Wallace  Laboratories;  Dow  Chemical 
Co.;  Idaho  Potato  &  Onion  Commission;  Johnson 
&  Johnson;  Coca-Cola;  Formica  Corporation; 
Teletype  Corporation;  Caterpillar;  Calgon  Corpo¬ 
ration  ...  all  use  the  advertising  pages  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  promote  and  protect 
their  trade  marks. 

Be  sure  to  quote . . . 

Editor  &  Publisher 


Dallas 

John  W.  Runyon  can  now 
chuckle  at  his  first  reaction  to 
then  TivH’H  Herald  Publisher 
Edw'in  J.  Kiest’s  purchase  of 
that  infant  KRLD  radio  station 
over  40  years  ago. 

Those  were  the  days  when 
radio  still  was  considered  some¬ 
thing  of  a  gimmick — “and  the 
rest  of  us  around  the  newspaper 
didn’t  think  much  of  the  idea,” 
Runyon  admits. 

Ironically,  he  was  to  be  the 
person  in  large  measure  respon¬ 
sible  for  KRLD’s  evolution  to  an 
audio  and  visual  communica¬ 
tions  giant  four  decades  later. 

Runyon,  who  rose  from  a 
$12.50  a  week  advertising  col¬ 
lector  to  publisher  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  took  the  occasion  of  KRLD’s 
40  birthday  to  recall  those  often 
difficult,  pioneering  days  of 
radio. 

“After  he  bought  the  station, 
Mr.  Kiest  sent  me  over  to  run 
the  financial  end  of  it,”  said 
Runyon. 

And  it  did  not  take  long  for 
him  to  recognize  the  potential  of 
this  new  “gimmick”  and  a  sales¬ 
man  named  Clyde  Rembert,  now 
president  of  KRLD. 


In  fact,  it  was  John  Runyon 
who  went  to  Washington,  D.  C. 
with  Tom  Gooch,  later  publisher 
of  the  Times  Herald,  to  obtain 
Federal  Communication  Com¬ 
mission  permits  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  station. 

KRLD’s  first  studio  was  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Hotel  Adolphus — “and  we  got  a 
break  on  the  rent  for  saying  the 
name  of  the  hotel  with  each 
break.” 

The  occasion  for  these  recol¬ 
lections  was  the  dedication  Sept. 
14  of  the  KRLD  Communica¬ 
tions  Center,  a  $3  million  estab¬ 
lishment  for  radio  and  television 
affiliates  of  the  Times  Herald. 
The  building  has  108,000  square 
feet  of  space. 

Runyon,  who  rose  from  an 
advertising  collector  to  his  pres¬ 
ent  position,  called  the  move  into 
the  new  building  for  KRLD  one 
of  the  most  rewarding  experi¬ 
ences  in  a  55-year  career  with 
the  company. 

Company  officials  appearing 
on  the  program  included  James 
F,  Chambers  Jr.,  president  of 
The  Times  Herald,  and  Clyde 
Rembert,  president  of  KRLD- 
Radio  and  TV. 


Report  on  Sniper 
Says  News  Media 
Need  Self-Study 

i  Austin,  Tex. 

One  of  the  10  recommenda¬ 
tions  added  to  the  medical  report 
on  Charles  J.  Whitman,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  tower  sniper, 
deals  with  the  news  media. 

The  report  covers  the  medical, 
social  and  related  psychiatric 
data  available  on  Whitman,  plus 
recommendations  w'hich  cover 
things  ranging  from  developing 
a  mental  health  program  for 
students  and  faculty  to  expand¬ 
ing  medical  examiner  system  on 
a  statewide  basis.  The  report 
was  compiled  by  a  special  fact¬ 
finding  committee  formed  at  the 
request  of  the  Governor  and  the 
Board  of  Regents. 

In  relation  to  news  media, 
the  committee  recommends: 
“Self-study  by  news  media  con¬ 
cerning  dissemination  of  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  acts  of  vio¬ 
lence. 

“Acts  of  violence  and  tragedy 
i  are  given  prominence  in  all  news 
media.  Additionally,  there  is 
much  discussion  currently  con¬ 
cerning  the  presentation  of  acts 
I  of  brutality  and  violence  in  en¬ 


tertainment  programs  freely  ac¬ 
cessible  to  young  as  well  as  old. 

“It  is  recommended  that  the 
communications  media  review 
their  own  role  and  attitude  in 
obtaining  and  disseminating  in¬ 
formation  concerning  acts  of 
violence  and  conduct  research, 
with  appropriate  educational 
agencies,  to  determine  means  to 
best  serve  the  public  welfare  in 
these  matters.” 

• 

Catholic  Diocesan 
Newspapers  Rated 

The  St.  Louis  Review,  weekly 
newspaper  of  the  Catholic  Arch¬ 
diocese  of  St.  Louis,  has  been 
voted  the  “best  Catholic  news¬ 
paper  in  the  United  States”  in 
a  survey  of  Catholic  editors 
which  was  conducted  by  Msgr. 
S.  J.  Adamo,  press  columnist 
for  America  magazine. 

In  the  survey  editors  were 
asked  to  select  the  “five  best" 
Catholic  newspapers  and  a  point 
system  \vas  used  to  tally  aggre¬ 
gate  scores.  The  St.  Louis  Re¬ 
view  received  140  points,  while 
the  second  place  National  Catho¬ 
lic  Reporter  received  91.  The 
Clarion  Herald,  of  New  Orleans, 
received  90  points  for  third 
place;  Camden  (N.  J)  Star 
Herald,  56  points;  and  Cleve¬ 
land  Universe  Bulletin,  45 
points. 
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REELS,  TENSIONS. 
AUTOPASTERS 


MULTIPLE  SPINDLE  DUAL 
^  PLATE  ROUTER  A 


SCOTT  SUPER  70 


WOOD  CUSTOM  75 


TENSION  PLATE 
SUPERMATIC 
AUTOPLATE 


The  Craftsman’s  Touch... cannot  be  mass  produced! 


Over  50  years  of  serving  the  Graphic  Arts  industry  has  proven  to  us  that 
printing  craftsmen  prefer  equipment  made  with  the  “craftsman’s  touch.”  In 
the  plant  it  means  less  make-ready,  fewer  downtime  problems,  cleaner  print¬ 
ing,  and  less  maintenance.  In  the  office,  a  better  profit  margin,  a  longer-lasting 


capital  investment.  To  both,  it  means  WOOD  equipment. 


the  future 

today! 

TOd® 


We  can’t  be  first  where  mass  produced  equipment  is  acceptable— it  takes  time 
to  manufacture  machinery  that  receives  personal  care.  Because  it  must  be  the 
best,  fewer  units  are  available.  But  the  high  quality  equipment  helps  printing 
craftsmen  maintain  their  art.  Wherever  our  equipment  is  found,  the  touch  of 
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The  Weekly 

HOISTOI 
Hy  Kick  Frieilmaii 

Laxt  week,  with  the  help  of  a 
television  statioti,  we  presented 
the  birth  of  a  weekly  newspaper 
in  a  growing  Denver  suburb. 

Sow,  through  the  eyes  of  one  of 
America’s  best-k-nown  weekly 
newspaper  editors,  who  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement,  we  pre¬ 
sent  what  covering  the  Denver 
suburbs  was  like  to  a  young 
newspaperman  iO  years  ago. 

»  «  * 

This  summer,  Houstoun 
Waring,  one  of  America’s  most 
respected  weekly  editors,  ran 
this  bylined  story  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Littleton  Arapahoe 
Herald: 

“At  5  p.m.  on  Friday,  June  24, 

1966,  some  papers  were  signed 
at  the  Independent  Printing 
Company.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin 
A.  Bemis  and  I  turned  over  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Arapahoe  Herald  and 
the  Littleton  Independent  to 
Garrett  W.  Ray  and  Vernon 
Bangert.’’ 

Waring  was  to  remain  as 
editor-manager  for  a  transition 
period  ending  Oct.  5  at  which 
time  Ray  would  take  on  the  two 
titles  (E&P,  July  16,  1966,  page 
50). 

Keep  Offices 

“Life  will  go  on  much  the 
same  for  Mr.  Bemis  and  me,” 
Waring  wrote.  “We  will  both 
keep  our  offices  here  but  we  are 
content  to  let  fresh  hearts  de¬ 
velop  new  ideas  and  services  for 
the  Littleton  Independent  and 
Arapahoe  Herald.  The  news¬ 
papers,  oddly,  are  the  respec¬ 
tive  ages  of  Mr.  Bemis  and  me. 

They  can  be  revitalized.  Gar¬ 
rett  Ray  and  Vernon  Bangert 
will  provide  the  vigor  and  carry 
these  institutions  to  the  Twenty- 
first  Century.” 

Wearing  said  he  Avould  devote 
his  time  to  writing  for  the 
newspaper  and  not  to  manage¬ 
ment.  And  with  this  statement, 
an  era  came  to  an  end  at  the  two 
Littleton  Tuesday-Thursday 
newspapers,  an  era  which  saw 
the  weeklies  gather  many  honors 
throughout  the  years  with  Hous¬ 
toun  Waring  at  the  helm. 

The  change-over  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  in  Tuesday’s 
Herald.  The  next  Thursday  in 
the  Independent,  Waring  looked 
back  on  his  40  years  with  the 
papers. 

“When  James  Bryant  Conant 
had  Ijeen  president  of  Harvard 
for  20  years,”  Waring  wrote  in 
his  personal  column,  “he  re¬ 
signed  with  the  statement  that 


Editor 


^  WARING 


his  reservoii’  of  creativity  was 
getting  low.  Chancellor  Chester 
Alter  of  Denver  University  a 
few  weeks  ago  said  much  the 
same  thing,  resigning  after  13 
years  at  the  helm.  This  may  be 
true  of  editors  .  .  . 

“Forty  years  ago  I  had  ideas, 
too.  Some  of  my  goals  took  20 
years  to  attain  and  some,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  field  of  government, 
have  not  been  reached. 

“Newspapermen  deal  with  is¬ 
sues  and  also  with  people.  They 
come  to  see  the  vanity  of  man, 
his  acquisitiveness,  his  yearn¬ 
ings  for  security,  his  loyalties, 
his  ignorance,  his  strengths,  his 
bia.ses,  and  his  faiths. 

“Mostly,  newspapermen  see 
their  townsmen  as  creatures  of 
routine.  They  rise  at  the  same 
time,  eat  the  same  breakfasts, 
bid  their  families  goodbye  in  the 
customary  fashion,  go  to  their 
work  by  the  same  streets,  and 
perform  their  duties  as  they  did 
yesterday.  There  is  something 
comfortable,  if  not  progressive, 
about  routine.” 

Smaillown  Life 

Waring  then  reflected  back  to 
1926,  his  first  year  on  the  Little¬ 
ton  newspapers,  and  painted  a 
marvelous  picture  of  both  small¬ 
town  life  in  the  America  of  that 
time  and  of  the  smalltown  re¬ 
porter  who  covered  it: 

“In  1926,  I  could  count  on 
going  thru  the  same  motions 
every  wreek.  On  Mondays  and 
Thursdays  I  walked  up  to  the 
courthouse  for  news.  On  Tues¬ 
days  and  Wednesdays  I  solicited 
advertising.  On  Friday  and 
Saturdays  I  had  time  for  edito¬ 
rials,  features,  paying  bills,  and 
cleaning  the  office. 

“The  news  was  not  as  plenti¬ 
ful  as  it  is  now,  but  it  was  per- 
.sonal  and  people  knew  the  bride 
in  the  wedding  story  or  the  can¬ 
didate  for  election.  We  printed 
such  items  as  Nate  Peters  of  the 
Master  Farm  Gate  Co.  making 
a  bulletin  board  for  the  PTA, 
Fire  Chief  Ken  Kelt  ordering 
fire  inspections  to  see  that  base¬ 
ments  were  free  of  trash,  and 
W.  F.  Shore  of  the  Great  West¬ 
ern  Sugar  Co.  reporting  on  the 
Littleton  beet  crop. 

“We  told  about  Robert  Russell, 
owner  of  Middlefield  (now  Col¬ 
umbine  Country  Club)  giving 
832  acres  east  of  DU  to  the 
Eastern  Star  for  a  retirement 
home.  But  mostly  w’e  told  about 
community  events,  such  as  the 
annual  Armistice  Day  program 


at  the  town  hall.  Fred  Binner 
was  Legion  commander  in  1926 
and  Hallie  B.  Rhea  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  program.  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
lard  Kline  was  the  soloist.  Bar¬ 
ton  Smith  played  a  violin  num¬ 
ber.  There  was  a  minute  of  silent 
prayer.  The  stores  closed  for 
two  hours  while  this  observance 
was  held. 

“This  was  typical  of  life  here 
then.  Numerous  functions  of  a 
religious  or  patriotic  nature,  ac¬ 
companied  by  social  pleasures 
and  a  sense  of  belonging.  Our 
talented  folk  gave  readings  or 
played  the  piano  or  presented 
the  devotionals. 

“Social  life  revolved  around 
the  church,  home  parties,  the 
Masonic  Lodge,  the  Rotary  and 
Optimist  Clubs,  the  Woman’s 
Club,  the  Truly  Rural  Club,  the 
Tuesday  Reading  Club,  and  the 
Loyal  Levens.  There  was  a  mem¬ 
bership  waiting  list  for  the 
volunteer  fire  department  which 
combined  fun  on  Monday  nights 
with  serious  study. 

“On  my  w’ay  to  the  courthouse, 
I  would  be  stopped  by  readers 
on  the  sidewalk.  Each  would 
have  news  for  the  paper  and  I 
made  notes  as  I  went.  At  the 
depot  I  paused  to  pick  up  a  type¬ 
written  slip  from  W.  C.  Cuth- 
bert,  the  smiling  agent  who  wore 
black  arm  sleeves  up  to  the 
elbow — either  as  a  badge  of  office 
or  to  keep  his  shirt  clean.  The 
slip  he  gave  me  would  reveal 
the  movements  of  townspeople 
or  the  freight  situation. 

“At  the  courthouse  I  would  ask 
Claude  Cartright  about  tax  col¬ 
lections,  C.  E.  Watlington  how 
his  assessing  was  done,  and 
Lillian  Hardcastle  to  tell  me 
about  exciting  marriage  licenses. 
I  remember  once  discovering 
that  Band  Leader  Paul  White- 
man  had  bought  his  license 
there. 

“In  the  sheriff’s  office,  John 
M.  Haynes  and  Jimmy  Cole 
would  relate  the  crime  news. 
Bank  robberies  were  more  com¬ 
mon  then  because  the  FBI  was 
in  its  infancy.  Moonshiners  were 
active,  too  .  .  . 

“The  town  board,  which 
served  for  $5  a  month,  ran  the 
local  government  without  aid  of 
a  city  manager,  engineer,  build¬ 
ing  inspector,  planning  commis¬ 
sion,  or  a  single  secretary.  J. 
Clyde  Hoskin,  who  worked  for 
Swanson’s  Jewelry,  was  the 
part-time  town  clerk  at  $15  a 
month.  The  only  man  in  the  town 
hall  was  H.  F.  McArthur,  re¬ 
tired  merchant,  who  served  as 
treasurer.  He  just  sat  there  be¬ 
hind  his  white  mustache  waiting 
for  a  homeowner  to  come  in  and 
jiay  his  quarterly  water  bill  of 
$1.50  or  so.  He  and  P.  B.  Dunn 
were  considered  the  wise  men  of 
the  town  as  far  as  finances  were 
concerned. 
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“Mr.  McArthur  spent  a  lonely 
life  in  the  town  hall.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  Dr.  M.  E.  Spratlin,  the 
veterinarian,  would  drop  in  for 
the  messages.  He  rented  desk 
space  next  to  Mr.  McArthur,  and 
the  treasurer  would  take  phone 
calls  about  sick  horses. 

“This  was  a  good  arrange¬ 
ment  and  the  town  got  $10  or 
$15  a  month  from  Dr.  Spratlin. 
But  some  Main  st.  landlord  ob¬ 
jected  to  this  competition  with 
free  enterprise  and  the  council 
ejected  the  vet  .  .  .” 

('Iiunges 

In  his  summing  up  of  those 
40  years,  Houstoun  Waring 
caught  some  of  the  fast  changes 
that  overtook  both  smalltown 
America  and  smalltown  news¬ 
paper  editors: 

“Running  a  newspaper  in  1926 
was  fairly  simple.  People  died 
because  we  didn’t  know  of 
wonder  drugs.  They  were  poor 
because  Keynes  had  not  pub¬ 
lished  his  work  on  economics — 
and  1929  was  three  years  away. 
Evenings  were  often  dull  be¬ 
cause  radio  had  just  been  born 
and  television  didn’t  absorb  the 
time. 

“I  worked  hard  as  an  editor. 
It  was  mostly  leg  work.  Then 
came  the  Depression,  World 
War  II,  Korean  War,  and  Viet¬ 
nam.  Then  came  the  jet  age, 
prosperity,  taxes,  regulations, 
and  government  reports  to  make 
out. 

“My  attention  turned  from 
how  to  make  a  living  to  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  understanding  the 
sweeping  changes  of  our  time. 
Leisure  pursuits  were  dropped. 

I  grasped  at  fellowships  [he  was 
the  first  weekly  newspaperman 
given  a  Nieman  Fellowship], 
seminars,  books  and  interviews 
to  keep  abreast.  I  shall  continue 
searching,  for  this  is  what  I 
enjoy.  But  the  newspaper  policy 
will  be  set  by  a  younger  man 
who  is  starting  with  far  better 
equipment  than  I  had  40  years 
ago.” 

• 

Suburban  Magazine 
Debut  Set  for  Oot.  6 

Dimensions  in  Living  will  ap¬ 
pear  as  a  once-a-month  maga¬ 
zine  section  in  368  suburban 
newspapers  in  31  states,  begin¬ 
ning  Oct.  6. 

Elmer  Wexler,  a  former  artist 
who  conceived  the  new  supple¬ 
ment  a  year  ago,  heads  the  pub¬ 
lishing  team  which  also  includes 
Dayton  A.  Cornish,  advertising 
director,  and  Bert  R.  Sugar, 
managing  editor.  Cornish  and 
Sugar  have  had  advertising 
agency  experience. 

A  minority  interest  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  was  acquired  by  Mc- 
Graw  Hill  Company  several 
months  ago. 
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Dog  bites  man... that’s  news? 


Yes,  when  rabies  is  a  threat. 

And  aside  from  the  straight  news  angle,  the  news 
media  often  perform  a  vital  public  service  by  alerting 
the  community  to  the  presence  of  the  rabid  animal. 
Lederle  Laboratories,  too,  has  its  special  assignment 
in  such  a  news  break... delivering  the  antirabies 
serum. 

Because  the  rabies  virus  works  with  astonishing  speed 
in  the  victim’s  nervous  system,  antirabies  serum  must 
be  given  immediately.  Supplies  of  the  serum  are  on 
hand  at  strategically  located  depots  throughout  the 


country.  And,  if  additional  quantities  are  needed,  the 
Pearl  River  headquarters  is  ready  — night  or  day  — to 
provide  the  serum  as  fast  as  planes  can  fly  it. 

Like  many  other  public  service  drugs,  the  serum  in¬ 
volves  long  and  costly  processes.  And  because  such 
drugs  are  used  on  comparatively  rare  occasions,  their 
sale  is  seldom  adequate  to  cover  invested  costs  in  re¬ 
search,  development,  manufacturing  or  distribution. 
As  it  is  with  the  news  media,  however,  public  service 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  pharmaceutical  prescription 
business. 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  •  A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York 
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Bob  Curran  Writes 
About  Sports  World 


The  author  of  informative 
and  provocative  books  on  sports 
has  decided  to  turn  his  talents 
to  writing  a  sports  column  for 
newspapers. 


The  column:  “Bob  Curran 
On  Sports.” 

The  columni.st:  Bob  Curran. 
The  format:  Three  columns  a 
week. 

The  release:  Oct.  2. 

The  distributor:  Hall  Syndi¬ 
cate. 


able  for  framing  and  auto-  Dorothy  Manners 

graphed  by  the  cartoonist,  Tom  w-w  .1  m* 

K.  Ryan;  The  nationwide  club  Manners 

is  being  organized  by  a  group  Wins  Golden  Flame 
of  hi^gh  .school  seniors  in  Dorothy  Manners,  whose  col- 
Churchville,  Pa.  “Hollywood  Highlights” 

Formation  of  the  club  marks  distributed  by  King  Features 
the  fir.st  anniversary  of  the  Syndicate,  has  been  named  win- 
comic  strip,  which  appears  in  of  the  Golden  Flame  Award 
105  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  and  t^e  California  Press  Women, 

Canada.  The  strip  spoofs  the  affiliate  of  the  National  Fed- 

Old  West.  Ryan,  the  creator,  eration  of  Press  Women, 
lives  at  Muncie,  Ind.  According  to  Zepha  Bogart, 

state  president  of  the  organiza- 
Son  In  Uniform  tion,  the  coveted  award  has  not 

Gets  Letter  Series  to  anyone  since  1963 

when  it  was  received  by  the  late 

A  series  of  12  articles  from  Hedda  Hopper.  The  presentation 
the  book  entitled  “Letters  To  a  of  the  award  to  Miss  Manners 
Son  in  Uniform”  is  being  dis-  will  be  made  Oct.  7,  at  the  Hotel 
tributed  by  the  Register  and  Bel  Air,  Los  Angeles. 

Tribune  Syndicate.  *  •  * 

The  series  is  by  H^enry  King  Makes  Deal 
Gregor  Felsen,  author  of  books  r?  ^  . 

written  for  teen-agers,  “Hot  I"®**  roreigll  CoiniCS 
Rod,”  “Street  Rod”  and  “Crash  King  Features  Syndicate  has 
Club,”  which  have  sold  more  entered  into  contracts  with  Edi- 
than  3,000,000  copies.  He  served  torial  Lord  Cochrane  for  the 
in  the  Marine  Corps  in  World  licensing  of  comic  books  in 
War  II  and  his  son  served  four  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  Frank 
years  as  a  Marine.  C.  McLearn,  KFS  president,  an- 

The  complete  text  of  the  nounced. 
series  is  reprinted  in  booklets.  Following  a  series  of  meetings 
which  the  syndicate  provides  between  John  H.  Wright,  KFS 
newspapers  to  offer  to  readers  Special  Services  director,  and 
at  50c  a  copy.  It  was  explained  Roberto  Edwards,  vicepresident 
that  these  are  thoughtful  “let-  of  Lord  Cochrane,  King  granted 
ters”  intended  to  give  the  young  licenses  for  the  publication  and 
man  a  philosophy  which  will  sale  of  20  titles  in  Spanish  lan- 
carry  him  through  difficult  guage  comic  booklets  and  12  in 
times.  the  Portuguese  language. 


Bob  Curran  has  \\Titten  for 
most  of  the  magazines  and  he 
was  director  of  the  Gotham 
Bowl  and  later  was  sports  pub¬ 
licity  director  for  NBC.  He  left 
the  latter  position  to  write  a 
Dook,  “The  Violence  Game” 
(Macmillan),  the  diary  of  one 
season  in  the  life  of  a  pro  foot¬ 
ball  team,  to  be  published 
shortly.  His  first  book,  “The 
$400,000  Quarterback,”  sold 
moie  than  26,000  copies. 

Played  Football 


Bob  Curran 


much  help  when  I  found  my¬ 
self  ordering  Germans  to  come 
out  of  pill  boxes  with  their 
hands  up.  Very  few  Germans 
understood  classic  Greek.” 

(He  speaks  Latin,  Greek  and 
French  —  and  Boston  English 
—  he’s  a  native  Bostonian.) 

He  played  prep  school  foot-  Over  the  years,  Curran  has 
ball  and  also  at  Cornell  Univer-  become  the  confidante  of  many 
sity  for  a  year.  A  war  injury  sports  figures.  His  column  will 
sidelined  him.  He  came  out  of  touch  on  all  sports.  He  is  an 
World  W’ar  II  with  the  Silver  outspoken  writer  with  definite 
Star,  Bronze  Star  and  Purple  philosophies  on  football  and 
Heart  and  the  Combat  Infan-  other  sports, 
tryman’s  Badge.  *  ♦  * 

One  of  his  big  mistakes,  he  w  1  i  /-i 

says,  was  when  he  decided  to  Due  ^  orld  Uloses 

take  Greek  instead  of  German  One  World  United  Nations 
in  his  second  year  at  Boston  Syndicate,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Latin  School.  has  closed  its  office,  it  w’as  an- 


Availahle! 

New  Financial  Column 


David  L.  Markstein,  author  of  “How  To  Chart  Your  Way 
To  Stock  Market  Profits,”  offers  a  new  financial  column.  Its 
writer  has  correctly  called  every  important  stock  market 
turn  of  the  decade.  The  column  is  factual,  authoritative, 
readable,  helpful  with  a  reader’s  own  investments. 

Ask  for  a  sample  today.  No  obligation.  Simply  write  to — 

DAVID  L.  MARKSTEIN 

1238  Nat’l.  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70112 


THREE  MARGARET  DANAS— Will  the  real  Margaret  Dana  please 
stand  up!  Mrs.  Margaret  Dana  (center),  who  writes  "Before  You 
Buy"  and  "Consumers'  Question  Box"  for  United  Features  Syndicate, 
and  her  daughter  and  administrative  assistant,  also  Margaret  Dana 
(right),  pose  with  Margaret  Gordon  Dana,  supervisor  of  interior 
design  for  Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  during  a  visit  by  the  columnist 
to  Armstrong's  Lancaster,  Pa.,  headquarters. 
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9  KING  comic  strips  and  panels  appear  in  more 
than  500  newspapers  .  . .  Blondie  is  in  1616  papers 
. .  .  Beetle  Bailey  in  1000  .  .  .  But  that’s  only  part  of 
the  KING  FEATURES  Success  Story. 


At  KING-- 

All  the  Action 

Isn’t  on  the  Comic  Page 


KING  puts  power  on  every  page — in  every  department  of  your 
paper.  Powerful  commentary  by  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.  and  John 
-  Chamberlain  ...foreign  exclusives  by  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  Kingsbury 
Smith  . . .  interest-building  columns  by  Walter  Winchell,  Jack  O’Brian, 
Dorothy  Manners . . .  reporting  in  depth  by  Jim  Bishop,  Bob  Considine, 
Marianne  Means. 


KING  helps  you  attract  housewives  with  columns  like  Hints  from 
Heloise,  Hy  Fashion  and  Helen  Help  Us!  .  .  .  teen-agers  become 
regular  newspaper  readers  when  they  follow  features  like  Sneakers 
and  A  New  You, 


1 
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^  KING'S  Printed  Pattern  Service  is  the  only  modern  service  avail- 
^  V  able  to  newspaper  readers — available  to  you  in  seven  different 
regular  series.  (Nothing  holds  women  like  a  good  pattern  service.) 


KING  pre-sells  for  you!  Our  TV  department  is  creating  new  young 
readers  for  the  comics  by  our  television  movies  and  cartoon  shows. 
Our  merchandising  department  and  our  new  comic  book  department 
help  keep  those  readers  interested  in  the  features  in  your  paper. 


KING— the  Complete  Syn^cate 

King  Features  Syndicate  •  235  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017  •  Area  Code  212  682-5600 


210  features  in  3,154  nev/spapers  published  in  101  coun¬ 
tries,  possessions  and  territories  in  49  different  languages. 
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BOOKS  I>  REVIEW 

Paul  MoUoy  Meets 
Life  With  Laughter 

By  Kay  Ernin 

ALL  I  SAID  WAS  ...  By  Paul  Molloy. 

Douhleday.  2U)  |>a>;es.  $3.95. 


In  10  years  as  columnist  for 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Paul 
Molloy  has  written  on  every¬ 
thing  from  his  own  family  (he’s 
the  harried  but  hilarious  father 
of  eight  children)  to  television, 
radio,  and  movies  people  should 
let  their  children  see  and  hear. 

“Paul  uses  a  tv  base  as  a 
critic,  but  he’s  not  restricted  to 
tv,”  his  editor  once  observ’ed. 
“So,  his  total  personality  and 
philosophy  come  through.  He’s 
the  only  person  on  our  staff  who 
will  get  500  letters  on  a  single 
subject.” 

Many  of  the  columns,  views 
and  opinions  that  have  attracted 
this  kind  of  attention  have  been 
collected  into  this  new  and 
amusing  book. 

“I  thought  I  was  a  fair  house¬ 
keeper,  but  I’ll  never  broil  a  pair 
of  sneakers  again,”  he  began  a 
column  about  the  awful  fate  of 
the  summer  bachelor. 

Bluenoses,  Inc. 

In  more  serious  vein,  Paul 
Molloy  writes:  “I  am  officially 
founding  Bluenoses,  Incorpo¬ 
rated.  It  will  be  a  non-profit 
organization  opposed  to  sense¬ 
less  censorship  but  dedicated  to 
promoting  decency  and  taste  in 
the  arts.  There  was  a  time  when 
movies  suitable  only  for  adults 
were  shown  late  at  night.  Now, 
we’re  getting  these  films  in  the 
daytime.” 

Paul  Molloy  was  born  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  worked  as  a  miner  be¬ 
fore  turning  to  journalism  and 
coming  to  the  U.S.  He  has  writ¬ 
ten  more  and  produced  more 


than  60  shows  for  television  and 
radio. 

The  columnist-author  has  won 
numerous  awards  and  citations. 
In  recent  years,  his  honors  have 
included  the  National  Headliner 
Award  in  Atlantic  City  as  “the 
nation’s  outstanding  critic,”  the 
Festival  of  Leadership  Award 
as  “Chicago’s  outstanding  jour¬ 
nalist,”  and  the  George  Wash¬ 
ington  Honor  Medal  from  the 
Freedoms  Foundation  of  Valley 
Forge,  Pa.  He  is  in  constant 
demand  as  a  public  speaker  and 
has  appeared  on  many  national 
television  and  radio  shows. 

^as  With  UPI 

Before  he  became  a  columnist 
for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  on 
Jan.  1,  1957,  Molloy  spent  five 
years  with  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  winding  up  in  1950  as 
Western  Canada  superintendent. 
He  came  to  the  U.S.  in  1950  and 
was  on  Time  in  New  York  for 
two  years  and  has  been  a  fre¬ 
quent  contributor  to  U.S.  and 
Canadian  publications. 

Paul  Molloy’s  first  book,  “And 
Then  There  Were  Eight,”  was 
published  by  Doubleday  in  1962 
and  became  an  immediate  best¬ 
seller.  It  underwent  nine  hard¬ 
cover  printings  in  this  country 
and  was  later  published  in 
several  countries  abroad  and 
then  returned  to  this  country 
in  a  paperback  edition.  His 
second  book,  “A  Pennant  For 
The  Kremlin,”  was  published  by 
Doubleday  in  1964.  Another 
best-seller,  it  was  chosen  as  the 
book-of-the-month  selection  by 
the  Literary  Guild  of  America’s 
Young  Adult  Book  Club  and  by 
the  Best-In-Books  Club,  and  won 


the  James  Haines  Awai’d  of  the 
Friends  of  American  Writers.  It 
was  published  in  the  Japanese 
language  in  Tokyo  in  1966. 

The  irrepressible  WTiter  has 
good  grounds  for  high  hopes 
that  “All  I  Said  Was  .  .  .”  will 
meet  with  the  same  sales  and 
critical  response  as  his  two 
earlier  books. 

IllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllU^ 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

Jack  Gaver,  UPI  drama  crit¬ 
ic,  and  his  wife,  Jessyca  Russell 
Gaver,  editor  and  publisher  of 
H'rifers  Newsletter,  for  pro¬ 
fessionals  in  the  writing  and 
publishing  fields,  probably  are 
establishing  a  “first”  —  a  hus¬ 
band-wife  writing  team  that 
will  have  separate  non-fiction 
books  of  two  entirely  different 
subjects  published  at  the  same 
time  by  the  same  publisher. 
Hawthorn  Books  on  Oct.  25  will 
publish  Jack  Gaver’s  “Season 
In,  Season  Out— 1965/1966” 
about  the  recent  theatrical  sea¬ 
son,  and  Jessyca  Russell  Gaver’s 
book  about  her  religious  beliefs, 
“The  Baha’i  Faith  —  Dawn  of 
a  New  Day.”  The  Gavers 
already  are  at  work  on  two 
other  books  for  Hawthorn.  His 
will  be  a  different  kind  of 
theatre  book  and  hers  will  be  a 
medical  book  for  the  lay  pub¬ 
lic. 

C.  J.  Medlin,  for  many  years 
professor  of  journalism  at 
Kansas  State  University,  is  the 
author  of  “Yearbook  Editing, 
Layout,  and  Management” 
(Iowa  State  University  Press, 
Ames.  Large  format.  Illus¬ 
trated.  244  pages.  $6.50),  a 
book  that  will  be  a  valuable 
guide  to  all  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  —  in  fact,  to  all  schools  and 
colleges  of  any  kind. 

Len  Deighton’s  charmingly 
illustrated  cookstrips  have  been 
appearing  in  the  London  Ob¬ 
server  for  nearly  three  years 
and  soon  will  be  syndicated  in 
U.S.  newspapers.  He  is  a  fa¬ 
mous  spy  novelist,  but  his  latest 
book  is  “Len  Deighton’s  Cooks- 
trip  Cook  Book”  (Bernard  Geis 
Associates.  Illustrated.  Large 
format.  142  pages.  $3.95). 

A  new  book  explains  special¬ 
ists’  language  in  terms  clear  to 
laymen.  It  is  “Language  of  the 
Specialists :  A  Communications 
Guide  to  Twenty  Different 
Fields”  (Funk  &  Wagnalls. 
Oct.  24.  $7.50).  An  expert  in 
each  field  analyzes  and  dis¬ 
cusses  a  selected  list  of  words 
and  phrases  in  most  frequent 
use,  with  their  definitions. 
Mario  Pei,  professor  of  romance 


philology  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  is  the  editor.  The  fields 
covered  range  from  music  to 
outer  space,  from  business  and 
astronomy  to  construction 
trades  and  medicine. 

Fred  J.  Cook,  a  former  news¬ 
paperman,  is  the  author  of  “The 
Secret  Rulers:  Criminal  Syndi¬ 
cates  and  How  They  Control 
the  U.S.  Underworld”  (Duell. 
Oct.  28.  $6.95). 

Carl  H.  Giles,  journalism  in¬ 
structor  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee  Martin  Branch  at 
Martin,  Tenn.,  is  the  author  of 
“All  About  Booze:  A  Loving 
Look  At  Man’s  Greatest  Inven¬ 
tion”  (University  Circle  Press, 
United  Graphics  Bldg.,  Delray 
Beach,  Fla.  Paperback.  176 
pages.  75c),  which  offers  recipes 
for  cocktails  and  for  cooking 
with  spirits.  Mr.  Giles,  who  for¬ 
merly  taught  a  graduate  course 
in  feature  writing  while  on  the 
faculty  of  West  Virginia  Uni¬ 
versity,  was  recipient  of  a 
Newspaper  Fund  Fellowship  at 
the  University  of  Georgia.  He 
has  written  for  magazines  and 
is  the  author  of  a  mystery  novel. 

Tristram  Coffin,  well  known 
Washington  journalist,  is  the 
author  of  “Senator  Fulbright: 
Portrait  of  a  Public  Philoso¬ 
pher”  (Dutton.  November.  Illus¬ 
trated.  $6.95). 

As  a  newspaper  reporter, 
globe-trotting  free-lancer,  diplo¬ 
mat  and  now  as  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  man,  Herbert  Cerwin  has 
searched  for  the  elusive,  the 
unique,  the  unusual  in  men, 
mobs,  behind-the-scenes  stories, 
and  places  the  world  over.  John 
F.  Kennedy,  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
Salvadore  Dali,  Sinclair  Lewis, 
Charles  Chaplin  and  Gertrude 
Stein  were  among  those  who 
played  key  roles  in  his  search. 
He  tells  stories  of  such  men  in 
addition  to  those  of  a  variety 
of  crackpots,  visionaries,  re¬ 
formers,  artists,  trained  seals, 
giraffes  and  the  entire  U.S.  fleet 
in  the  Pacific  in  his  forthcoming 
autobiography,  “In  Search  of 
Something”  (Sherboume  Press, 
1640  S.  La  Cienega  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90035.  November. 
320  pages.  Photos.  $5.95). 

James  Reston,  New  York 
Times  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent-columnist,  is  the  author  of 
“The  Press  and  U.S.  Foreign 
Policy”  (Harper  &  Row.  Jan. 
18.  $3.95). 

William  F.  Buckley  Jr.,  King 
Features  Syndicate  “On  The 
Right”  columnist,  has  written  a 
book  about  his  unsuccessful  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  office  of  mayor  of 
New  York  City.  It  is  “The  Un¬ 
making  of  a  Mayor”  (Viking. 


UPCOMING  EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  REPORTS 

Oct.  12  Alienated  Youth. 

Oct.  5  Future  of  United  Nations. 

Sept.  28  Supreme  Court  under  Fire. 

CURRENT  EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  REPORTS 

Sept.  21  Soviet  Economy:  Incentives  under  Communism. 
Sept.  14  Graduate  School  Crush. 

Sept.  2  Police  Reforms. 

1735  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  2000«  202-296-6800 
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\  New  Moves 
'  Stem  from 
:  Opinion  Poll 

Bremerton,  Wash. 

A.«kinff  52  questions  of  each 
employe  produced  two  immediate 
changes  at  the  Bremerton  Sun 
!  and  provided  manapement  with 
.  information  for  continuing 
i  study,  reports  Alex  F.  Otte- 
vaere,  business  manager. 

The  immediate  results  were 
the  establishment  of  new  bulle- 
!  tin  lioards  and  improved  inter¬ 
department  communications. 
Employes  felt  there  was  a  defin- 
I  ite  lack  of  communication,  Otte- 
vaere  explained. 

62,000  AnsKcrs 

The  continuing  surv'ey  of  the 
approximate  62,000  answers  to 
the  Sun’s  detailed  questionnaire 
will  assist  the  John  P.  Scripps’ 
Newspaper  in  its  effort  to  set  up 
long  range  plans  that  affect  the 
employes  and  their  jobs. 

The  questions  covered  employe 
morale,  community  regard  for 
the  Sun,  editorial  adherence  to 
the  editorial-news  policy,  and 
whether  employes  felt  adver¬ 
tisers  had  any  influence  on 
making  news  decisions. 

Supervisory  relations,  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  company  l)enefits, 
*  general  outlook  and  personal 
backgrounds  also  were  covered 
in  the  series  of  questions.  An- 
.swers  were  made  by  checking 
one  of  three  or  more  i)ossible 
replies. 

The  95  percent  return  enabled 
a  conclusive  account  of  opinions 
from  front  office  to  press  room, 
it  was  pointed  out.  Unsigned 
returns  were  asked.  A  number 
indicated  they  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  signing  replies. 

Desired  Information 

The  additional  bulletin  boards 
enable  management’s  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  information  employes 
said  they  desired.  Data  requested 
■  included  new  equipment  pur¬ 
chases,  circulation  figures  and 
supervisor’s  directions  and  clear 
definitions  of  supervisor’s  as¬ 
signments. 

Replies  included  many  expres¬ 
sions  of  concern  over  friction 
and  non-cooperation  between  de¬ 
partments.  'This  condition  should 
be  relieved  with  the  use  of  the 
expanded  communication  links. 

Awareness  to  safety  measures 
in  and  around  the  plant  dotted 
the  replies.  Bicycle  and  fire  haz¬ 
ards  were  noted.  But  employe 
coverage  ranged  even  to  room 
temperatures  in  the  building. 

The  Sun  asked  for  all  manner 
of  information.  There  were  five 

editor  &,  PUBLISHER 


JOHN  L.  LOWDEN  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corporation,  it  was  announced  by 
Edward  J.  Gerrity,  Jr.,  senior  vice- 
president,  corporate  relations  and 
advertising.  Lowden  had  been 
serving  as  manager,  advertising 
and  sales  promotion.  He  joined 
ITT  from  the  Los  Angeles  office  of 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  Inc.,  where 
he  had  been  an  account  executive. 

ways  to  evaluate  community  re¬ 
gard  for  the  Sun — from  “not 
think  well”  to  “think  well.”  And 
there  were  four  ways  to  report 
views  on  how  well  the  paper  is 
run. 

After  the  52nd  question,  the 
Sun  asked  for  comments  on  “any 
topic  in  this  survey,  about  the 
company,  almut  your  job,  about 
any  other  matter  on  which  you’d 
like  to  exjiress  your  view.” 


Cowles  Buys  Group 
Of  Weeklies  on  L.  I. 

Deer  Park,  N.  Y. 

Babylon  Town-Leader,  Bay 
Shore  Sentinel  and  Islip  Prese, 
three  Long  Island  weeklies 
owned  by  the  Sunrise  Press 
Inc.,  have  been  purchased  by 
Cowles  Communications  Inc. 
which  plans  to  close  them  before 
starting  publication  of  its  new 
daily,  the  Suffolk  Sun,  in 
November.  The  papers  have  a 
circulation  of  about  30,000.  Sun¬ 
rise  Press,  which  publishes  three 
other  weeklies  in  Suffolk  County, 
will  retain  the  plants. 


Fla.  Weeklies  Sold 

Plant  City,  Fla. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clay  C.  Cod- 
rington  have  sold  the  Plant  City 
Courier  and  the  Brandon  News 
to  the  Courier  News  Corp.,  of 
which  Horace  H.  Hancock  of 
Tampa,  is  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  The  Codringtons  bought 
the  Courier  in  1954  from  Mrs. 
Kathryn  S.  Cooke,  the  present 
editor.  They  founded  the  Bran¬ 
don  paper  in  April,  1959. 


Sparks  Now 
Has  3  Dailies 

Hayward,  Calif. 

Floyd  L.  Sparks  l)ecame  the 
publisher  of  a  third  California 
daily  wdth  the  transition  of  the 
tri-weekly  Livermore  Herald  & 
News  into  a  five-day  morning 
paper.  He  acquired  the  90-year- 
old  Livermore  property  last 
year. 

Pat  Lynn  is  managing  editor 
and  Ray  Huden  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Monday-Saturday 
paper  produced  from  an  offset  I 
equipp^  plant  at  Livermore. 

Earlier  this  year  Sparks  en-  I 
tered  the  morning  field  for  the  | 
first  time  by  launching  the  Fre¬ 
mont  Argus.  This  is  printed  at  j 
Fremont  from  type  composed  at 
the  Review  plant.  Thomas  Har-  1 
ris  is  managing  editor  and  Jack 
Moorhead  is  business  manager,  j 

All  the  properties  are  in  Ala¬ 
meda  County.  Sparks  also  owns 
and  operates  weeklies  in  nearby 
Castro  Valley  and  San  Lorenzo. 

Sparks  entered  publishing 
from  the  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives’  business  by  purchasing 
the  Hayward  Review,  then  a 
weekly,  in  1939.  This  is  now  an 
afternoon  and  Sunday  daily  with 
a  circulation  in  excess  of  32,000. 

• 

Collefse  Students’  Roll 
Call  in  Special  Section 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 

The  Watertown  Daily  Times 
l)resented  a  four-page  “Going 
To  College”  section  Sept.  7.  It 
listed  the  names  of  600  students 
going  to  college  from  the  circu¬ 
lation  area — as  provided  by  the 
student’s  families.  In  the  listing 
were  the  parent’s  names,  ad¬ 
dresses,  the  college  and  the 
major  course  of  study,  set  in 
double  column. 

The  newspaper  had  previously 
published  coupons  on  which  the 
information  could  be  written  and 
then  compiled  the  list  by  com¬ 
munities — 88  of  them. 

• 

Staff  Enlarged 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

The  Palo  Alto  Times  has  in¬ 
creased  its  cityside  staff  to  14 
and  now  has  six  copy  editors 
on  the  news  desk.  Recent  addi¬ 
tions  are:  Jerome  Sheldon,  for¬ 
mer  Toledo  Blade  copy  reader; 
Mary  Fortney,  who  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Pacific  Shipper; 
and  Mike  Myers,  from  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  London. 

Why  was  George  Washington's 

nose  on  Mt.  Rushmore  sculptured 

I  inch  too  long? 

Just  Ask  Gertie 

Box  2&72  Editor  and  Publisher 
(stomped  s.a.e.  please) 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE! 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
I  MARGARET  DANA 

Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
i  LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SP07LITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
,  TICKER  TOONS  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
I  GORDO  D/S 
i  NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
,  THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 

I  ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 
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Brush  with  Danger 
Writer  Joins  Nazis 


Bv  Gerald  B.  Healev 


and  wrote  a  series  of  four  a  Rran}?  of  youn?  motorcycle 
stories  depicting  his  experiences  touerhs.  was  descril>ed. 
with  its  leaders  and  members.  He  heard  speeches  about  the 
I  party’s  plans,  described  Rock- 

well’s  visit  and  the  self-ap-  TAKING  OFF  on  party  mission,  Mike  McG 

He  faced  detection  and  what  pointed  fuehrer’s  assignment  to  can  reporter,  revs  up  motorcycle  which  help 

could  have  been  prave  conse-  a  bare  mattress  in  a  room  off  a  in  George  Lincoln  Rockwell's  I 

quences  .several  times.  The  cockroach-infested  kitchen.  on  motorcycle  and  sped  off,  durinf? 

closest  call  he  had  was  when  .  i.i  «  .  .|  control  and  fell,  skin-  physica 

reporters  from  other  papers  lo  encr  -  ,o.n « «  .  pe««  i  ninp  his  left  leg  and  arm.  He  Mike’s 

covered  a  Rockwell  visit  to  the  A  Rockwell  speech  to  the  picked  up  the  cycle  and  con-  cinch  — 

party’s  Chicago  headquarters,  membership,  loaded  with  threat-  tinued  his  flight  to  the  Amer-  But 

One,  recognizing  McGovern,  ened  violence,  was  reported  and  lean’s  city  room  where  he  Murph 
whispered,  “Hey,  you  here  for  a  conversation  in  which  Rock-  wrapped  up  his  series.  .Vcm'.s— 

real?’’  v^ell  suggested  getting  SNCC  A  few  days  later  Rockwell  plenty 

“Beat  it  and  don’t  ask  ques-  leader,  Stokely  Carmichael,  to  had  been  arrested  for  attempting  one  kn 
tions,”  McGovern  told  him.  Chicago  for  a  debate  with  to  conduct  a  rally,  the  head  of  cal  fitr 
Mike  had  the  impression  from  Rockwell.  the  Chicago  nazi  branch  had 

Rockwell’s  pictures  that  he  was  Once  three  police  plainclothes  been  sentenced  to  six  months  in 

a  loner,  a  strong,  independent  men  walked  in  and  one  recog-  jail  for  contempt  of  court  for  I 

personality.  Seeing  him  close  up  nized  McGovern.  He  winked,  refusing  to  allow  a  building  in- 
disspelled  that  impression.  Me-  but  didn’t  give  him  away.  spector  to  check  the  pai’ty  head-  i 

Go%'ern  wrote.  “As  he  sat  there.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  quarters,  and  a  pistol  and  tw’o  ■ 

perspiring  and  inspecting  his  real  trouble  broke  out.  rifles  seized  when  police  saw  a  I 

manicured  fingernails,  he  w’as  Veteran  Chicago’s  American  member  thi'ough  a  window  fl 

only  a  nervous  little  man,  thin  photographers  Joe  Mastruzzo  carrying  a  pistol  in  a  holster.  -•1,* 

and  pale.”  and  Frank  Berger  and  reporter  McGovern’s  assignment  im- 

Believing  that  his  appearance  Rob  Billings  had  gone  to  the  mediately  prior  to  his  brush 

and  mode  of  travel  would  be  headquarters  to  cover  the  Rock-  with  Rockwell’s  gang  was  pos- 

the  best  disguise,  McGovern,  well  visit.  ing  as  an  ambulance  attendant  J 

wearing  dirty  clothes  and  boots,  Bei’ger  took  a  long  shot  from  after  the  American  had  re-  I 

appeared  at  headquarters  on  a  the  front  of  headquarters,  then  ceived  complaints  that  patients  ^  1 

fancy  motorcycle.  He  said  he  he  and  Mastruzzo  pushed  open  were  being  handled  roughly  by 

had  heard  of  a  motorcycle  club  a  back  door  and  entered.  A  ambulance  men  who  apparently 

the  members  were  starting  woman  member  who  had  dis-  were  unqualified  for  the  work. 

called  the  “White  Guard.”  covered  Berger  rushed  from  the  A.  resultant  series  brought  a 

S  •••  I  f'  .1  I  third  floor,  ran  outside  and  city  ordinance  requiring  that 

.peiia  .>1  e  >qua  grabbed  Billings  who  wrestled  ambulance  attendants  prove  ^ 

As  the  cycle  underw'ent  scru-  her  away.  qualification  for  such  work, 

tiny,  a  “captain”  told  Mike  a  Mastruzzo  meanwhile  was  be-  t  jj- .  » 

special  cycle  unit  would  run  ing  threatened  by  a  well-built  ‘  PVM 

mes.sages  “when  the  war  is  on.”  male  member  w'ho  twice  grabbed  The  dope  addict  bit  was  done  ^i,e  *lr 

The  membership  check  ended  his  camera.  The  third  time  the  for  a  series  on  the  traffic  in  f©  the 

when  McGovern  was  issued  an  vouth  approached,  Mastruzzo  goofballs  and  other  drugs  in  served 

armband.  He  was  put  to  w'ork  hit  him  on  the  head  with  the  Chicago.  The  bartender  role  ties  si 

answering  the  telephone.  camera,  opening  a  gash  w-hich  was  abandoned  when  a  story  h**  ^ 

McGovern’s  .stories  described  required  several  stitches.  Rock-  didn’t  develoi).  The  parachute  World 

10  to  r2-year-old  boys  being  well  decided  against  filing  of  jump  provided  a  good  feature.  okl^'h' 

allowed  in  headquarters  where  charges.  The  one  McGovern  doesn’t  the*D 

they  heard  a  female  member’s  McGovern,  aware  that  his  talk  aliout  (he’s  not  garrulous)  Courii 

curses  on  the  phone  and  were  masquerade  had  ended,  jumped  was  his  attempt  to  hike  50  miles 
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I  14  Advisors 
Named  for 
'  Press  Award 

Fourteen  leaders  in  journal- 
j  ism  have  accepted  positions  on 
!  the  Advisory  Board  for  the  1967 
j  ANPA  World  Press  Achieve- 
i  ment  Award. 

i  The  Board  will  meet  early 
next  year  to  select  one  or  more 
newspapers  for  the  international 
award  to  be  made  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  ANPA  Foun¬ 
dation,  sponsor  of  the  Award, 
i  The  World  Press  Achievement 
Award  is  offered  annually  to 
I  newspapers  for  distinguished 
service  to  their  countries  and 
their  citizens  over  a  continuing 
period.  Considered  in  judging 
the  entries  are  the  economic, 
management  and  journalistic  re¬ 
sources  at  each  newspai)er’s  dis¬ 
posal.  Thus  a  small  newspaper 
has  as  much  chance  of  winning 
as  a  large  newspaper. 

Nominations,  which  may  be 
made  by  a  member  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  staff,  including  its  pub¬ 
lisher,  or  by  any  interested  indi¬ 
vidual,  must  be  received  at  the 
Foundation’s  New  York  City 
headquarters  (750  Third  Ave¬ 
nue)  by  December  31. 

The  Advisory  Board  memlwrs 
for  1967  and  the  organizations 
^  they  represent  are: 

Barry  Bingham,  editor  and 
publisher,  Louinville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal  and  Timca,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  International 
Press  Institute. 

Victor  Riesel,  newspa})er  col¬ 
umnist,  representing  the  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club  of  America. 

Robert  C.  Notson,  managing 
editor,  Portland  (Ore.)  Ore¬ 
gonian,  rejnesenting  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors. 

Raymond  L.  Spangler,  presi¬ 
dent,  Redwood  Cifij  (Calif.) 
Tribune,  representing  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

Robert  U.  Brown,  i)resident 
and  editor.  Editor  &  PubUnher. 
■  J.  Howard  Wood,  president, 
Chieago  Tribune,  representing 
American  Newsjjaper  Publishers 
Association. 

Basil  Dean,  publisher,  Edmon¬ 
ton  (All)erta)  Journal,  )epre- 
senting  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Jack  R.  Howard,  i)resident, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
representing  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Association. 

Mims  Thomason,  president. 
United  Press  International. 

William  B.  Dickin.son,  man- 
*  aging  editor,  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin,  representing  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Managing  Editors 
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Association. 

Jacques  Bourquin,  president. 
International  Association  for 
Mass  Communication  Research. 

Claude  Bellanger,  president, 
International  Federation  of 
Newspaper  Publishers. 

Wes  Gallagher,  general  man¬ 
ager,  the  Associated  Press. 

Dewitt  C.  Reddick,  director. 
School  of  Communication,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  representing 
the  Association  for  Education 
in  Journalism. 

• 

Goiirinet’s  Guide 

New  Orleans 

“Gourmet’s  Guide,”  a  28-page 
tabloid  section,  was  included  in 
the  Sunday,  Sept.  18,  edition  of 
the  Tiines-Pieayune  and  New 
Orleans  States-Item.  It  featured 
ads  from  restaurants  throughout 
the  city  and  recipes  and  food 
hints. 


Buys  Florida  Paper 

David  D.  Carpenter  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  interest  of  Leland  E. 
Smith  in  the  Tarpon  Springs 
(Fla.)  Leader  and  is  now  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager. 
Smith  will  return  to  his  former 
work  as  production  consultant 
for  newspapers.  Carpenter  has 
been  managing  editor  of  the 
Jennings  (La.)  Daily  News 
since  1963. 

• 

2  Join  Byoir  StafT 

Ernest  R.  Tidyman,  who  has 
been  news  editor  in  the  women’s 
department  at  the  New  York 
Times,  has  moved  to  Carl  Byoir 
&  Associates,  public  relations 
firm.  Also  joining  the  Byoir  staff 
is  John  U.  Sturdevant,  former 
editor  of  the  Sunday  magazine 
of  the  New  York  Journal 
American. 


Goes  to  Tabloid 
Size  from  Standard 

Napoleon,  O. 

Due  to  increases  in  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  and  circulation, 
the  Northwest-Signal  has 
changed  its  format  from  stand¬ 
ard  to  tabloid  size. 

James  Kemey  Kuser,  pub¬ 
lisher,  said  linage  and  revenue 
increased  more  than  12%  in  the 
last  six  months  over  last  year’s 
figures  and  circulation  has 
grown  8%  to  more  than  5,900. 

The  newspaper  recently  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  and  has  expanded 
local  news  coverage. 

The  Northwest-Signal  is  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Times,  the  Menaminee 
(Mich.)  Herald-Leader  and  the 
Troy  Daily  News  and  the  Del- 
phos  Daily  News  in  Ohio. 


Icl  rather  sw[tch...than  fight! 


FILM  PROCESSORS  MAKE  THE  DIFFERENCE 


More  and  more  camera  men  are  switching  to  clean,  fast  LogEflo®  film 
processing  —  and  are  no  longer  fighting  the  headaches  of  hand  develop¬ 
ing  and  drying.  At  the  same  time,  they  know  they  can  count  on  consistent 
high  quality,  film  after  film  after  film.  ■  The  man  in  the  office,  too,  knows 
that  even  when  business  is  slow  each  film  is  costing  him  less  because  of 
reduced  processing  time,  lower  chemical  costs  and  smoother  work  flow. 
■  Would  you,  too,  rather  switch  than  fight?  Then,  switch  to  LogEflo  —  the 
most  widely  used  processor  for  quality  halftones.  Write  us  now  for  tech¬ 
nical  brochure  SE-20C  —or,  better  yet,  call  your  local  LogEflo  dealer  today. 


\log£tronics /no.  soo  east 
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Trust  Case 

(Contimiod  from  page  14) 

government  said  both  papers 
solicited  classified  advertising 
and  new  circulation,  the  Times 
had  exclusive  areas  for  syndi¬ 
cates,  published  a  Sunday  East 
San  Gabriel  Valley  edition  to 
circulate  in  western  San  Bern¬ 
ardino  County,  numerous  Times 
“stringers”  in  San  Bernardino 
County,  “and  the  Times  was  the 
most  substantial  competition  to 
the  Sun.” 

The  suit  touched  on  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  the  New  York  Times 
to  use  its  Western  Edition  to 
compete  between  1962  and  1964 
but  “reasons  for  the  failure  of 
the  (N.  Y.)  Times  to  stay  in 
these  markets  included  high 
costs  and  failure  to  develop 
necessary  advertising  linage.” 

Times'  I.eadership  Noted 

Undisputed  strength  of  the 
Times  in  its  field  was  shown  in 
the  suit’s  recitation  that  the 
Times  carried  more  advertising 
linage,  editorial  and  feature  ma¬ 
terial,  and  had  more  home- 
delivered  circulation  than  any 
other  daily  in  the  United  States; 
led  all  other  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily  papers  in  circula¬ 
tion,  home-delivered,  and  was 
gaining  more  new  circulation 
than  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner  and  26  suburban  daily 
jiapers  combined. 

The  answer  added  that  “the 
Times  had  the  lowest  milline 
rate  (cost  per  reader  reached) 
of  any  daily  in  the  market,  was 
an  extremely  profitable  news- 
l)aper  owned  and  backed  by  an 
aggressive,  expanding  corpora¬ 
tion  which  had  doubled  its 
profits,  made  numerous  corpo¬ 
rate  acquisitions,  and  gone  pub¬ 
lic  on  the  New  York  and  Pacific 
Coast  Stock  exchanges.  It  had 
increased  the  frequency  of  pub¬ 
lication  and  size  of  its  zone  sec¬ 
tions,  increased  its  editorial 
staff,  including  two  more  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize  winners.” 

The  original  complaint  alleged 
violation  of  the  Clayton  Act, 
cited  the  position  of  the  Times 
as  California’s  largest  news¬ 
paper,  and  its  daily  circulation 
of  approximately  769,000,  of 
which  15,000  copies  are  sold  in 
San  Bernardino  County  (Sun¬ 
day,  1,090,000  and  31,000  in  the 
one  county.)  At  the  time  of  the 
purchase,  the  morning  Sun  had 
a  daily  circulation  of  51,000,  the 
evening  Telegram  16,000  and 
the  Sunday  Sun- Telegram  68,- 
000. 

This  purcha.se  and  acquisition 
of  ownership  and  control  of  the 
Sun  Company,  the  suit  alleged, 
“constitutes  an  unlawful  con¬ 
tract  and  combination  which 
unreasonably  restrains  the 


aforesaid  interstate  trade  and 
commerce  in  violation  of  .  .  . 
the  Sherman  Act.” 

“The  effect  of  Times-Mirror 
acquisition  of  stock  of  the  Sun 
Company,”  the  suit  continued, 
“with  respect  to  interstate  trade 
and  commerce,  may  be  substan¬ 
tially  to  lessen  competition  or 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in 
violation  of  Section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  The  offenses  al¬ 
leged  are  continuing  and  will 
continue  unless  the  relief  is 
granted.” 

In  an  answer  to  the  complaint 
filed  on  May  7,  1965,  Times- 
Mirror  denied  most  of  the  alle¬ 
gations.  Cited  was  the  fact  that 
37  %  of  Times  sales  in  San 
Bernardino  County  were  in  the 
western  portion,  where  San 
Bernardino  is  located. 

The  Sun-Telegram  dominance 
is  heightened  by  the  45-mile  dis¬ 
tance  from  Los  Angeles  to  San 
Bernardino,  seat  of  the  nation’s 
largest  county,  stretching  east 
to  Nevada.  The  Sun  plant  itself 
is  large  and  modern,  with  a 
multi-story  addition  completed 
within  the  year.  The  Acme  plant 
publishes  color  supplements  for 
145  newspapers  and  the  com¬ 
pany  had  substantial  real  estate 
properties. 

Not  only  does  the  Gov'ernment 
ask  that  Times-Mirror  divest 
itself  of  the  stock  of  the  Sun 
Company  but  that  its  successors 
be  perpetually  enjoined  from 
acquiring  stock  or  assets  of  any 
company  publishing  a  news¬ 
paper  in  metropolitan  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  surrounding  areas. 

Hollander  and  his  assistant, 
John  W.  Poole  Jr.,  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  are  representing  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

• 

Newspaper  Writers 
To  Teach  Joiirnalisiii 

SvR.\crsE,  N.  Y. 

Two  people  with  extensive 
newspaper  experience  have  been 
appointed  to  the  faculty  of  the 
Syracuse  University  School  of 
Journalism.  They  are  Mrs. 
Frank  Stepanek,  who  writes  pro¬ 
fessionally  as  Cathy  Covert,  and 
Thomas  J.  Chapman. 

Mrs.  Stepanek  has  won  several 
awards  as  a  special  science 
writer  for  the  Syracnse  Herald- 
Joumal.  She  has  been  appointed 
an  associate  professor  in  the 
school’s  newspaper  department. 
She  holds  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
journalism  from  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  and  a  master’s 
degree  in  history  from  Syracuse 
University. 

Chapman  will  be  an  instructor 
in  the  newspaper  department. 
He  has  a  bachelor’s  degree  from 
Florida  State  University  and 
has  worked  for  Time  magazine, 
the  Florida  Times  Union  and 
the  Jacksonville  Journal. 


Riesel  Sends 
To  Newsmen 

Victor  Riesel,  president  of  the 
Overseas  Press  (Tlub  of  America 
and  nationally  syndicated  col¬ 
umnist,  met  with  Swedish  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  in  Stockholm 
recently  and  asked  them  to  use 
their  good  offices  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  Peking  and  extend  an 
invitation  to  Chinese  journalists 
to  come  to  the  United  States  as 
guests  of  the  club. 

He  said  he  was  assured  by 
the  Swedish  Foreign  Office  that 
this  would  be  done. 

In  addition,  during  a  five- 
weeks  trip  abroad,  Riesel  had  an 
unprecedented  38-minute  inter¬ 
view  with  Karel  Kyncel,  the 
Czech  news  commentator,  on 
Radio  Prague. 

Riesel  said  he  also  received, 
assurances  that  Western  news¬ 
papers  would  soon  be  permitted 
to  enter  Czechoslovakia  and  be 
sold  on  stands  throughout  the 
country.  The  only  English  news¬ 
paper  permitted  on  the  stands 

Publisher  Moves 

Pratt\ille,  Ala. 

Roljert  W.  Plowden,  publisher 
of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  In¬ 
dependent  since  January  1965, 
has  resigned  to  publish  the 
Prattville  (Ala.)  Sun,  a  new 
weekly  launched  earlier  this 
year  by  Tom  Johnson,  editor  of 
the  Montgomery  Indejjendent, 
and  a  group  of  local  business 
men. 


AUSTIN  CONOVER,  a  reporter, 
columnist  and  editorial  writer  at 
the  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen- 
News  and  the  Valley  Times  in 
North  Hollywood  for  27  years,  has 
a  new  job— director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  for  the  newspaper.  His 
appointment  was  made  by  Phil 
Turner,  president  of  the  company 
that  publishes  the  two  dailies  and 
26  affiliated  weeklies. 


Invitation 
in  Red  China 

now  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
British  Communist  Party. 

Riesel’s  visit  to  five  capitals 
began  early  in  August  in  London 
where  he  had  a  45-minute  inter¬ 
view  with  Prime  Minister  Har¬ 
old  Wilson  and  learned,  off-the- 
record,  of  the  impending  govern¬ 
ment  shakeup  that  was  an¬ 
nounced  24  hours  later. 

In  Austria,  Riesel  met  with 
Chancellor  Klaus  and  appeared 
on  a  nationwide  tv  news  pro¬ 
gram. 

President  Kekkounen  of  Fin¬ 
land,  preparing  to  leave  for  an 
unofficial  visit  to  Premier  Kosy¬ 
gin  at  a  Black  Sea  resort,  met 
with  Riesel  at  a  brief  session. 

Riesel  was  granted  a  rare 
interview  by  “fellow  journalist” 
Raphael  Paasio,  Finland’s  Prime 
Minister.  They  spent  an  hour 
together  discussing,  among  other 
things,  the  work  of  the  Overseas 
Press  Club. 


Staff  Chaiijses  Made 
On  Monljsomery  Papers 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

In  a  realignment  of  duties  at 
the  Advertiser  and  Alabama 
Journal,  the  following  changes 
are  announced  by  Harold  Mar¬ 
tin,  editor  and  co-publisher:  t 

Don  Wasson,  managing  editor 
of  the  Advertiser,  named  State 
Capitol  reporter  to  succeed  Bob 
Ingram,  who  resigned  to  join 
the  Alabama  Medical  As.socia- 
tion  public  relations  staff ; 

Steve  Jackson,  who  has  a 
master’s  degree  in  journalism, 
named  to  the  Advertiser  copy 
desk ; 

Udo  Novak,  University  of 
Alabama  journalism  graduate, 
to  the  Journal  copy  desk; 

Linda  Mickel,  University  of 
-Alabama  journalism  graduate, 
to  the  Advertiser  women’s  page 
staff  succeeding  Mary  Ann  John¬ 
son,  who  moved  to  the  Bangor 
(Maine)  Daily  News; 

Carol  Faye  Stanley,  to  the  * 
Advertiser  news  staff ; 

Kathleen  Laun,  journalism 
graduate  of  Dominican  College 
in  New  Orleans,  school  page  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  Dee  Bryant, 
named  Journal  city  hall  re¬ 
porter. 

• 

On  Liquor  Accounls 

Frank  J.  Mahoney  has  been 
named  Alcoholic  Beverages  Rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  Washington 
Post,  replacing  Warren  R.  Sil- 
zer,  newly-appointed  General 
advertising  manager.  Mahoney  ' 
is  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 
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Miami 

To  enable  greater  concentra¬ 
tion  on  development,  a  realign¬ 
ment  of  executive  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  the  news  department  of 
the  MUinii  Herald  has  been 
made. 

The  following  promotions  were 
announced  by  Lee  Hills,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  Knight  News¬ 
papers  : 

John  McMullan,  formerly 
news  director  of  Knight  News¬ 
papers’  Washington  Bureau, 
executive  editor  of  the  Herald. 

George  Beebe,  who  has  di¬ 
rected  the  news  department  since 
1951,  senior  managing  editor. 

Larry  Jinks,  a.ssistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  since  1963,  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

At  the  same  time  the  Herald’s 
publisher,  John  S.  Knight, 
named  Hills  associate  publisher 
and  said  Hills  would  continue  to 
play  an  active  role  in  the  Her¬ 
ald’s  news-editorial  operation. 

Hills  recalled  that  when  he 


Newsman  Named 
To  Official  Post, 
And  He’s  Scooped 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

Charles  Meredith  3d,  general 
manager  of  the  Quakertown 
(Pa.)  Daily  Free  Press,  has 
been  named  to  fill  a  vacancy  on 
the  Bucks  County  Board  of 
Commissioners. 

His  father,  Charles  Meredith 
Jr.,  is  publisher  of  the  Free 
Press  which  was  founded  by  the 
new  commissioner’s  grandfather. 

Young  Meredith,  31,  is  the 
youngest  commissioner  in  county 
history.  He  is  a  lecturer  in  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

On  the  day  his  appointment 
was  announced,  Meredith  told 
reporters : 

“My  grandfather  always  said 
a  weekly  newspaper  publisher 
would  have  to  die  on  the  day  his 
paper  comes  out  in  order  to  get 
a  scoop  on  his  own  obituary. 

“I  know  what  he  meant  be¬ 
cause  my  paper  had  already 
Rone  to  press  for  today  (a  Fri¬ 
day)  when  I  was  notified  and 
we  don’t  print  on  Saturdays  or 
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first  came  to  the  Herald  in  1942 
to  take  charge  of  the  newsroom, 
the  paper  had  a  news  staff  of 
about  50  and  its  circulation  was 
102,086.  Today,  the  news  staff 
exceeds  200  and  the  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  is  near  the  half  million 
mark. 

McMullan  came  to  the  Herald 
a  decade  ago  as  city  editor,  after 
serving  in  the  same  capacity  on 
the  Miami  News.  For  the  past 
year  he  has  been  administrative 
assistant  to  the  Herald’s  general 
manager. 

Beebe,  a  Massachusetts  native, 
joined  the  paper  22  years  ago 
and  served  as  managing  editor 
for  15  of  those  years. 

Jinks  moved  to  the  Herald  in 
1960  as  assistant  city  editor, 
after  having  served  as  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Charlotte  Observer, 
a  Knight  newspaper.  He  became 
city  editor  the  following  year 
and  assistant  managing  editor 
in  1963. 


Sundays.  This  means  by  the 
time  we  carry  the  story  about 
my  being  named  commissioner 
w’e  will  be  scooped  by  every 
paper  in  the  county.’’ 

• 

Group  W  Stations 
Make  Appointments 

Stan  Brooks  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  chief  of  the 
Group  W  (Westinghouse  Broad¬ 
casting  Company)  Washington 
News  Bureau. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Art  Schreiber,  Group  W 
Washington  News  Bureau  chief. 

Brooks  has  been  news  direc¬ 
tor  of  WINS,  the  Group  W  all¬ 
news  station  in  New  York  since 
June  1964. 

Joel  Chaseman,  WINS  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  appointed  Jack 
Smee  news  director  of  WINS. 

Brooks’  background  in  jour¬ 
nalism  includes  10  years  with 
Newsday,  Long  Island  daily. 
Prior  to  that  he  was  sports  edi¬ 
tor  and  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Kingston  (N.Y.)  Leader 
and  broadcaster-writer  for  the 
Westchester  County  News  Bu¬ 
reau  wire  service. 

Prior  to  joining  WINS,  Smee 
worked  for  the  New  York  News, 
for  September  24,  1966 


Former  Moscow  Chief 
Joins  Florida  Paper 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

The  following  staff  changes, 
promotions  and  additions  have 
been  announced  by  Milton  Kelly, 
Fort  Lauderdale  News  man¬ 
aging  editor: 

Bill  Moore,  formerly  with  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  to  city  staff. 
Moore,  65,  who  retired  from  the 
Tribune  staff,  also  was  the 
paper’s  correspondent  in  Mos¬ 
cow  for  a  year. 

Paul  Meighan  and  George 
Wass,  formerly  of  the  Palm 
Beach  Post,  and  Maureen  Col¬ 
lins,  University  of  Florida  Jour¬ 
nalism  School  graduate,  have 
joined  city  staff. 

Dave  Smith,  formerly  of  the 
Miami  News,  named  assistant 
sports  editor. 

Jim  Whiteshield,  formerly 
South  Edition  bureau  chief,  to 
assistant  South  Edition  editor. 

Gene  Janas,  former  city 
staffer,  to  South  Edition  bureau. 

Raleigh  Mann,  of  the  South 
bureau,  to  city  staff. 

Diane  Sanchez,  general  as¬ 
signments  to  church  page  editor. 

Tom  Vinciguerra,  special  as¬ 
signments,  to  political  writer. 

Irene  Stuber,  of  Hollywood 
Sun  Tattler,  to  South  Edition 
of  the  News. 

Frank  Lee,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  and  military  service,  to 
South  Edition  Bureau. 

• 

Marshall  Field  Buys 
Lake  Property  for  Home 

Chicago 

Marshall  Field,  assistant  to 
the  general  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
News,  has  agreed  to  purchase 
10  acres  of  the  30-acre  Lake 
Bluff,  Ill.,  estate  of  the  late 
Stanley  Field,  a  former  execu¬ 
tive  of  Marshall  Field  &  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  agreement  was  entered 
into  with  a  developer  who  plans 
a  subdivision  of  10  luxury  homes 
on  it. 

Field  said  he  has  no  immedi¬ 
ate  plans  for  the  site,  which 
fronts  on  Lake  Michigan,  but 
intends  to  build  a  home  on  it 
for  his  family. 

In  Magazine  Bureau 

J.  Patrick  Wright  has  been 
named  assistant  editor  of  the 
Detroit  news  bureau  for  Busi¬ 
ness  Week  magazine.  He  was 
graduated  in  1963  with  a  de¬ 
gree  in  journalism  from  Mar¬ 
quette  University,  and  served 
for  one  year  in  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard.  He  comes  to  Business 
Week  from  the  staff  of  the 
Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Daily  Trib¬ 
une, 


Obituary 

George  Burbank  Williams, 
93,  editor-publisher  of  the  Gen¬ 
eva  (N.  Y.)  Times;  lineal  de¬ 
scendant  of  Emperor  Charle¬ 
magne;  city  official  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  before  joining  the  Geneva 
Printing  Co.  in  1907;  Sept.  19. 

*  *  * 

James  H.  Moyers,  39,  an  as¬ 
sistant  to  President  Johnson; 
brother  of  White  House  Press 
Secretary  Bill  D.  Moyers;  one¬ 
time  city  editor  of  the  Marshall 
(Tex.)  News  Messenger;  Sept. 
17. 

♦  ♦  * 

Herbert  J.  Helm,  69,  a  for¬ 
mer  editorial  writer  for  the 
Kitchener-W  aterloo  (Ont.) 
Record;  Sept.  15. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Holmes  Parson,  81, 
newspaperman  in  England  and 
Canada  (Montreal  Star)  for  68 
years;  Sept.  16. 

*  ♦  * 

Lawrence  R.  Knowles,  56, 
former  editor  of  the  w’eekly  St. 
Croix  Courier  in  New  Brunswick 
and  news  director  of  radio  sta¬ 
tion  CFNB  at  Fredericton; 
Sept.  15. 

*  *  « 

Joseph  A.  Messier,  76,  retired 
news  editor  of  the  Brockton 
(Mass.)  Enterprise;  Sept.  12. 

*  *  « 

Clifford  H.  Harris,  55,  news 
and  real  estate  editor,  Chicago 
Sun-Times;  Sept.  10. 

♦  «  « 

Russell  A.  Quisenberry,  73, 
former  publisher  of  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  (Calif.)  Times; 
Sept.  11. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Carrol  Neville,  72.  a 
former  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Times,  later  publicist 
and  screenwriter  in  Los  Angeles ; 
Sept.  7. 

«  *  * 

Andrew  Hindmarsh,  92,  Eng¬ 
lish-born  Canadian  journalist, 
reporter  and  editor  writh  various 
Canadian  papers  from  1911  to 
1959;  Sept.  12. 

*  «  * 

Louise  Hollingsworth,  71, 
the  onetime  “Cynthia  Grey”  col¬ 
umnist  in  the  San  Francisco 
News;  court  reporter  for  the 
Honolulu  Star  Bulletin  when  she 
retired  in  1962;  Sept.  16. 

*  ♦  * 

Martin  G.  Dudel,  85,  retired 
editor  of  the  Washington 
Stn'atszeit2mg,  Seattle;  Sept.  10. 

«  «  * 

John  T.  Ryder,  61,  circulation 
.sales  manager  of  Army  Times 
Publishing  CJo. ;  Sept.  19. 

♦  ♦  * 

Angus  J.  Mac  Donald,  70,  a 
former  managing  editor  of 
Barron's  Weekly;  onetime  city 
editor  of  the  Boston  News 
Bureau  recently. 
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Press  Control 
Office  Rejected 

Quebec  City 

The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Chambre  de  Commerce  of 
Quebec  Province  rejected  a 
resolution  calling  for  a  Provin¬ 
cial  Government  Office  to  deal 
with  the  mass  media. 

The  office  would  be  designed 
“to  control  the  quality  of  radio 
and  television  broadcasts  and 
to  improve  the  contents  and 
literary  style  of  the  press.” 

The  resolution  al.so  would 
have  had  the  Chambre  request 
establishment  of  a  radio  and 
television  network  by  the  Que¬ 
bec  Government.  The  network 
would  be  “free  of  any  political 
allegiance.” 

The  mass  media  have  an  in¬ 
creasing  importance,  said  the 
resolution,  and  are  clo.sely 
linked  to  education,  which  is  a 
provincial  government  respon¬ 
sibility. 

The  general  opinion  of  the 
300  delegates  at  the  meeting 
was  that  the  government  has 
no  business  inter\’ening  in  the 
media  of  information. 

The  rejection  came  after 
sharp  discussion  of  the  press 
and  broadcasting  delegates. 

One  delegate,  Paul  Rivard  of 
La  Tuque,  suggested  that  “an 
excessively  severe”  law  should 
be  in.stituted  for  u.se  against 
any  journalists  responsible  for 
false  news.  “They  should  be  not 
only  fined  but  also  imprisoned,” 
Rivard  said. 

Jean  Paul  Legare,  editor  of  a 
F  rench-language  newspaper  in 
Rimouski,  contended  the  lesser 
of  two  evils  should  be  chosen 
and  the  lesser  in  journalism  is 
private  rather  than  public  own¬ 
ership  of  newspapers. 

FelloHship  in  .4rls 

Syracuse,  X.  Y. 

Richard  G.  Ca.se,  a  Herald- 
Journal,  Herald-American  re¬ 
porter,  has  l>een  awarded  a  fel¬ 
lowship  in  the  Cooperstown 
(N.  Y.)  Graduate  Programs  for 
the  1966-67  academic  year.  The 
programs — in  American  folk 
culture  and  history  museum 
training — lead  to  a  master  of 
arts  degree.  He  will  continue  to 
write  special  articles  for  the 
newspaper’s  Sunday  magazine. 
• 

“Career  Catalog' 

Chicago 

A  four-page,  tabloid  section, 
devised  to  allow  a  job  hunter  to 
carry  it  around  with  him,  was 
the  feature  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une’s  Mid- America  Job  Guide. 
The  section,  headlined  “Career 
Catalog,”  was  placed  by  an  em¬ 
ployment  agency. 


.Arkansas  Gazette 
Buys  Bnililing  Site 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

A  10-acre  tract  between  the 
Freeway  and  the  Rock  Island 
Lines  tracks  is  being  acquired 
as  a  potential  site  for  a  publish¬ 
ing  plant  for  the  Arkansas 
Gazette. 


Hugh  B.  Patterson  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Gazette  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Arkansas  Building 
Co.,  a  Gazette  subsidiary,  said 
an  offer  of  approximately  $750,- 
000  for  the  land  had  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  railroad.  Comple¬ 
tion  of  the  transaction  was  ex¬ 
pected  within  60  to  90  days. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Business  Opportunities 

TOO  MUCH  BUSINESS,  need  partner 
to  run  two  Calif.  Weeklies.  Small  capi. 
tal  necessary.  Box  2651,  Editor  &  Pub. 
lisher. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ISetcspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
i>uses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
K.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY, 
Inc.,  provides  experienced  guidance  in 
purchasing  and  setting  up  for  success¬ 
ful  publishing.  P.  O.  Drawer  12428, 
Panama  City,  Florida  32401. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Duiiont  Circle  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
(AC  202)  DEcatur  2-2311 

PACIFIC  NORTHWE.ST 
Licensed  Broker.  News|>ai>er  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.O.  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oreg.,  97470 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  Papers — Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.  91712 


R.  K.  T.  LARSON  &  ASSOCIATES,  i 
Inc.,  more  than  76  years  working  ex-  | 
perience  in  fast-growing  Zone  3  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers.  911  Westover  ' 
Ave..  Norfolk.  Virginia.  23507.  ' 

Dial  (703)  627-7097  or  643-7816 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth,  Kal-  , 
amazoo,  Mich.  Ph:  (AC  616)  349-7422 
"America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker"  j 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
Newspaper  Sales,  Management. 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases  ' 
107  S.  Lawrence  St..  Montgomery.  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

WESTERN  DAILIBIS,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  2234  E.  Romneya  i>r., 
Anaheim,  Calif.  (AC  714)  533-1361. 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Ariz.  and  west¬ 
ern  pai>ers.  625  E.  Main,  Mesa,  Ariz., 
so20i.  Phone  (AC  602)  964-2431. 

SALES  -  PURCHASES  -  APPRAISALS 
Publishers  Service,  334  Jefferson  Bldg., 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  27401 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

I  BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966 

COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY  in  Okla¬ 
homa.  Down  payment  $10,000.  Would 
consider  leasing  to  right  i>erson.  Send 
^  inquiries  to  Box  2553,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEW  INTERSTATE  HIGHWAYS  cre- 
atihg  rapid  growth  potentials  for  3 
Virginia  weekly  properties  priced  Irom 
$15  to  $125  thousand  available  due  to 
retirements.  For  details,  R.  K.  T.  Lar¬ 
son  &  Associates  Inc.,  911  Westover 
Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  23507. 


NEWS-PRESS  SERVICE  seeks  capital 
for  unique  operation  with  high  p»ten. 
tial.  Principals  only.  Box  2701,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Public  Notice 

SYNDICATION  7 

Writers  •  Artists  •  Agents  •  Puliiish- 
ers:  If  you  are  weighing  syndication 
possibilities  get  exiierienceil  guidance 
from  Syndication  Counsellors.  Write 
Box  2681,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEM  SP.VPER  .SEKVICES 

Engraving  Service 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  , 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per-  ' 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  "This  j 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling.  ' 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGEa^CY 
Box  189,  Mu  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858  ' 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION  ! 
Daily  Newspapers  Properties  1 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 


EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY  SEAT  WKLY,  I 
central  Midwest.  1965  gross  $55,0(10;  > 
can  lie  doubled.  $25,000  down  buys  busi-  i 
ness  and  fine  2-story  building.  Show  | 
financial  ability.  Jim  Southern  News-  i 
patter  Sales,  6329  Ash,  Raytown,  Mo.  ' 
64133. 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
paiier  properties^ — sale  or  purchase. 

I  Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads- 
i  den.  Ala.,  3,5902.  Phone  546-3357. 

If  you  are  not  receiv¬ 
ing  our  daily  news¬ 
paper  offerings,  please 
write  fully  today.  We 
have  daily  availabili¬ 
ties  for  qualified  cli¬ 
ents! 

JACK  L  STOLL 

And  Associates 
6381  Hollywood  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90028 


FX)R  SALE  OR  LEASE  Great  Opjwr- 
tunity  for  new  publisher.  Clean,  well- 
established  New  Jersey  weekly;  excel¬ 
lent  history:  tremendous  potential  in 
growth  area;  bi^  i>opulation  trains  now 
and  in  future  for  Ocean  County.  Com¬ 
plete  working;  shop,  presnes.  e<iuiiK 
ment.  Modern  building;.  Apartments 
second  floor.  Tel:  201-349-0067  until 
noon  weekdays. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED  $200M  gross 
up.  Confidential.  Phil  Turner,  1545  N. 
\Vilcox  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif,  90028. 


OFFSET  PUBLISHER,  39,  experi¬ 
enced,  seeks  small  daily  or  large  week¬ 
ly  with  enar-term  daily  potential  gross¬ 
ing  $250M  up.  Chart  Area  9.  Will  per¬ 
sonally  assume  management  after  sub¬ 
stantial  down  payment.  Replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Fred  Stannard,  1336  La  Gra¬ 
nada  Dr.,  Thousand  Oaks,  Calif.,  91360. 


ViH"''''  * 


BIG  NEWSPAPERS  use  Handy  Fillers. 
They  come  headed  and  save  time.  P.  0. 
Box  5451,  San  Francisco.  Cal.,  94101. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


TWIN  WEEKLIES— Large  job  shop. 
Gross  $25u-$3UUM.  Offset.  Daily  puten-  i 
tial.  Zone  5.  Box  2656,  Editor  &  Pub-  \ 
lisher. 


CEiNTURY  OLD  Great  Lakes  area 
weekly — 7,500  circulation.  Modern,  well- 
equipped  plant  in  own  building.  $22,- 
000  down,  long  payout.  W.  B.  Grimes  j 
&  Ck).,  Dufiont  Circle  Bldg.,  Washing-  | 
ton,  D.C.  20036. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
f  Payable  with  order) 

4- tim(s  .  80c  per  lint,  per  iuut 

5- tlmes  .  90c  per  lint,  per  iiiut 

2- tiRies  .  $1.00  per  lint,  per  Iuut 

1- tinit  . $1.10  per  lint,  per  inui 

AdP  50c  ftr  bsx  itrvicc 

Air-mall  icrvict  en  btx  numbtri  alM 

atallablt  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4-times  . $1.25  per  line,  per  issue 

3- times  . $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

2- times  . $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

l-time  . $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 

DEADUNE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Teeaday,  4:30  PM 

Count  6vc  average  words  per  lint. 
(No  abbreviations) 

Boxholdcrs'  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  d>r 
as  they  are  received. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

The  use  of  rules,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations  changes  your  clas¬ 
sified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $2.50  per  agate  line — $35 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

ISO  TMrd  Av*..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plaia  2-7050 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  September  24,  1966 
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Equipment  Mert 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Composing  Room 


2  Model  31  Linotypes,  67930-2 — TTS  I 
Esch  with  2  Mags.— 4  Molds — Blower 
—Microtherm  Pot — Feeder — AC  Motor 
— High  Speed  TTS  Unit — Shaftstall  De¬ 
tector — etc. 

Model  8  Linotype,  No.  55452 — TTS-3 
Mags. — 4  Molds — Blower — Micro  Pot — 
Feeder  —  AC  Motor  —  High  Speed  TTS 
Unit — Shaftstall  Detector— etc. 

Model  29  Linotype  Mixer — 66113.  4/90 
Mags.  —  4  Molds  —  Mohr  Measure  — 
Blower — Micro  Pot — Feeder — AC  Motor  ' 
— etc.  j 

Model  C4  Intertype — 17118.  4  Mags. —  ; 
4  Molds — Blower — Gas  Monomelt  Pot — 
AC  Motor. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590  j 

MODEL  6  BLUE  STREAK  Linotype.  i 
ITS  Keyboard  &  Perforator.  $18,000 

value,  one  owner  . $7,950 

.MODEL  5  LINOTYPE.  A-1  . $750 

20K  CHALLENGE  Proof  press  ..$975  ' 
S-8  HAMMOND  Plate  Shaver  ...$1,795 
.MEW  PHOTOr-TYPOSITOR,  Save  $250 
NEW  REPREX  Repro  Proof  Press 
PERFECTION  TYPE,  INC. 

2716  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minneat>olis,  55408  , 

MODEL  6  LINOTYPE,  ser.  #56594, 
equipped  with  TTS  pernting  unit;  Mat  i 
detector,  '65:  font  of  9  pt.  Corona:  and  ' 
TT  .Ssafeties. 

LUDLOW,  ser.  #10265  :  Burnisher,  ser. 
#24.32:  14  fonts  type.  tyi)e  cabinet  and 
many  type  sticks.  Write  or  'phone: 
Alex  Washburn,  Star  Pub.  Co.,  Hope, 
Ark.,  71801. 

ALL  MODELS 

Li  notypes — I  nterty  pea — Lud  lows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 

NEW  UNUSED  BROWN  62  X  42"  off-  i 
set  plate  developing  sink  complete  with  i 
rinse  system.  $200.00  f.o.b.  The  Daily 
Review.  Towanda.  Pa.  18848. 

2  LUDLOWS,  Gas  or  Electric  Pot 
4  CABS,  w  mats  (Send  for  List) 

1  ELROD-E  Gas  Pot  Asst.  Molds  I 

VANDERCOOK  325  Proof  Press  25x27  I 

VANDERCOOK  320  Proof  Press  20x27 

VANDERCOOK  317  Power  Proof  Press 

HOE  Flat  Page  Router  i 

LINOTYPES.  Mislels  .5-8  and  31  ! 

APEX  PTG.  MACHINERY  CO..  INC.  I 
210  Elizal)eth  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  1C012 
(212)  966-0070  I 

THE  NATION'S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS  | 
roll  on  L.  B.  HeavT  Duty  Newspaper  | 
Turtles  $92.25  to  $107.25.  fob  Elkin.  ! 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALE.S 
COMPANY.  111-113  W.  Market  St..  | 
Elkin,  North  Carolina.  28621.  | 

Ph.  (AC  919)  8:1.5-1513  ! 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 


OFFSET  PLANT,  nearly  complete,  all 
A-1.  Press,  camera,  folder,  cutter,  etc. 
$5,000  cash.  No  typesetter.  Chronicle 
Publishers,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  4607,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Florida  32201. 

2  JUSTOWRITER  REPRODUCERS,  9 
pt.  Galvin,  $1500  each.  Madison  Press, 
London,  Ohio  43140. 

STUFFING  MACHINE  for  some  news¬ 
paper  shy  on  press  capacity.  Capable 
of  inserting  6,000  per  hour.  Complete 
for  $1,000.  Daily  Leader-Times,  Kit¬ 
tanning,  Pa.  16201. 

Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  par  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
%  f.o.b.  mill.  Cartons  only.  Order  now 
from : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
25  E.  Exchange  St..  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

Presses  &  Machinery 


32-PAGE  HOE  SIMPLEX 
STRAIGHTLINE  ROTARY  PRESS 
Ser.  #1804-221/4"  Cutoff 
I.OW  Construction  Single  Width 
MOST  COMPACT  32-PAGE  PRESS 
AVAILABLE 

29'  I.ong,  7'  Wide.  7V/  High 
Two-Motor  Drive — C-H  Controls 
i.5.flno-3n.o«o  IPH 
All  Stereo  Equipment  Included 
LOW  COST 

GOOD  REPRODUtnriON 
Available  First  ((uarter  '67 
For  further  details  contact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
(816)  BA  1-9060 


Engraving  Equipment 

12  X  18  PHOTO-LATHE  with  acces¬ 
sories  for  sale.  Usevl  3V4  years.  Good 
condition.  Pricfsl  right.  (lone  offset. 
Daily  Citizen,  Holdrege,  Nebr. ,  68949.  , 

COLOR  PHOTO-LATHE,  cost  over  ‘ 
$4,000  new  in  November  '64.  Now  $2,-  I 
500  with  plates  and  lots  of  wood  base; 
also  stones  and  two  saws.  Sunnyside  I 
Sun,  P.  O.  Box  689.  Sunnyside,  Wash-  | 
ington  98944.  (509)  837-3701.  ! 

PHOTO-LATH e;— READY  TO  WORK  I 
Many  extras,  parts.  Priced  to  sell.  | 
Good  machine.  Gone  offset.  Advertiser-  ■ 
Democrat,  Norway,  Maine  04268. 

Miscellaneous  Machinery 

MULTIGRAPH-MULTILITH  machine, 
model  1250,  ser.  #545675.  Rebuilt  in 
1960.  Any  reasonable  offer  considered. 
FjO.B.  Hamilton.  Will  crate  to  ship. 
The  Ravalli  County  Bank,  224  Pinck¬ 
ney  St.,  Box  113,  Hamilton,  Montana 
59840. 


GO.SS  HEADLINER  (1960) 
BARGAIN  PRICE- 
EXCELLENT  CONDITION 
12  units,  2  double  folders,  21"  cut-off, 
all  units  reversible,  4  Ferag  conveyors,  ■ 
auto-pasters.  I 

U.S.  built,  locate<l  in  West  Germany.  | 
For  further  information  contact : 
GEORGE  J.  BUBELA  &  COMPANY  | 
145  Yonge  Street,  Toronto  1,  Canada  I 
(AC  416)  366-4887  j 

12  UNITS  GOSS  I 

22% — Arch  Type  Units — 3  Double  Fold-  ] 
ers  w  Conveyors— 8  Skip  Slitters — 

3  Color  Stripers — 8  Capco  Color  Foun¬ 
tains — STEREO ;  8  Ton  Obround  Metal 
Pot — 2  Pneumatic  Pumps — 2  Vacuum- 
hack  Jr.  Autoplates — 2  Autoshavers — 
Sta-Hi  Router.  Reasonably  priced  for 
quick  sale.  Will  divide. 

Available  Immediately 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

WEB  PRESS— 22% "  X  36"  Hantscho 
— 3  rollstands.  3  perfecting  units,  offen 
oven,  chill  rolls,  double  parallel  and 
quarter  fold.  Acumeter  paster  and 
Stobb  bundicr.  Two  years  old.  We  need 
space  and  must  sacrifice.  R.  W. 
Schrott.  Intelligencer  Printing  Co., 
Lancaster.  Pa.  HOOl.  Phone:  (AC  717) 
.569-2641. 

Lake  Erie  DIRECTOMAT  Molding 
Press.  800-ton  pressure,  double  side 
operation,  electric  heat,  Ernest  Payne 
Corp.,  31-28  Queens  Blvd.,  L.I.C.,  N.Y. 
(212)  937-1166. 

25  X  38  MIEHLE  CYLINDER  variable 
speed.  Excellent  condition.  BARGAIN  I 
Griffice  Ptg.  Co.,  69  St.  Michael  St., 
Mobile,  Alabama  36602. 

24-PAGE  GOSS  ROTARY,  21»^"  cut¬ 
off,  with  portable  color  unit,  spare 
parts  and  rollers.  Deland  (Fla  )  Sun 
News. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


HOE  SIMPLEX.  223/4" 

40  pages— Post-war  (1948)  Single  width 
— 40  collect,  20  straight,  rated  30,000. 
AC  Drive.  Complete  stereo  including 
Wood  Vacuum  Pony  Autoplate — Master 
Former — Hoe  Monarch  Roller,  etc. 

Az'ailable  Oct.  15. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


GOSS  TUBULAR  STEREO 

CASTING  BOX.  VACUUM 
BORING  MACHINE  H.D. 

Makes  Tubular  I’lates  for 
“Series  700  &  800“  Presses  with 
Tension  Plate  Lockup 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  I.,exington  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017 
(AC  212)  685-4774 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
16-page,  2  to  1  model,  with  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Available  now. 
24-page,  2  to  1  model,  with  balloon 
former  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1, 
1966. 

16-page,  Unitubular  No.  724  with  color 
hump  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  I. 
1966. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
“Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

6  or  8  UNIT  HOE— 223/4" 

3  extra  Color  Cylinders — 6  Reverses— 
Duo  Ink  Rails — Reels — Pasters — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Balloon  Former — C-H  Con¬ 
veyor — Trackage  and  Turntables — AC 
Group  Drives — Located  New  Orleans — 
Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

ONE  DOUBLE  2:1  FOLDER 
Three  single  2:1  folders.  Cut-off  22%" 
lietween  frames  79".  Stagger  90°.  Cai)- 
ahle  of  delivering  up  to  96  pages  col¬ 
lect.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  Folders.  Manufac- 
ture<l  in  19.52. 

Jo8ei>h  C.  Doyle.  Production  Mgr., 
THE  SUNPAPE'RS 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21203 

DUPLEX  FLATBED  PRESS,  8-page. 
Excellent  condition.  Maintained  by  Goss 
Co.  We've  outgrown  it.  Reasonable. 
Daily  Times.  Lakewood,  N.  J.  08701. 
(AC  201)  363-0230. 


PRESS  BARGAIN 
ATTENTION  PUBLISHERS! 
FOR  SALE 

4-Unit  (64-Page)  Wood  Roller 
Bearing  High  Speed  Rotary  Press 

23-9/16"  Cutoff 

Single  Folder,  one  Color  Half  Deck, 
Reels,  Tensions,  Pasters,  Unit  Type 
Drive,  Cutler-Hammer  Conveyor. 

Now  in  storage.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Priced  for  r;i|ick  sale. 

Call  or  Write: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo..  64108 
(816)  BA  1-9060 


Presses  &  Machinery 


6-UNIT  HOE 
ROTARY  PRESS  _ 

96  Pages — 22  Ve"  Cutoff 

Available  Now 

Six  units  Hoe  Straightline 
roller  bearing  press,  with  4 
formers,  2  folders. 

Now  installed  as  a  balcony 
type  press — fed  from  roll 
stands  beneath  the  units.  All 
substructure  8  superstructure 
included.  Can  be  installed 
either  as  a  reelroom  press  or 
on  pressroom  floor  level  as 
balcony. 

Complete  with  color  cylinder, 
newspaper  conveyor  and  plate 
conveyor. 

Exceptionally  good  quality 
print  for  the  publisher  who 
needs  page  capacity  and  qual¬ 
ity  reproduction  with  speeds 
of  32,000  per  hour — at  low 
budget  expense. 

Offered  exclusively  by: 

INLAND  NEW'SPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City.  Missouri  64108 
(816)  BA  1-9060 


HOE  COLOR 
CONVERTIBLE 

4  Units — 22%" — 3  Color  Humps — 6  Re¬ 
verses — Double  Folder — Balloon  Former 
— C-H  Conveyor — Reels  &  Pasters — AC 
Group  Drive — NEiW  1952. 

Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

SCOTT  24  PP.  PRESS,  double  color 
hump.  >/4  &  %  folder.  23-9/16"  cutoff, 
quick  lockup  plate  cylinders,  2  plates 
wide,  good  condition,  ideal  newspaper 
&  color  circular  press,  building  sold, 
must  move,  will  sacrifice,  former  plant 
of  East  St.  Louis  Press,  21  N.  Main, 
East  St.  Louis,  Illinois  62201. 

HARRIS  OFFSET  S.C.  35  x  45— Model 
LSS.  dismantle*!,  ready  for  shipping. 
Use*!  on  quality  work ;  ideal  for  pub¬ 
lication  work.  FRANKLIN  GRAPHICS, 
565  W.  Washington  St..  Chicago,  III. 
60606.  Tel.  (312)  782-9471. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

COMPLETE  COMPOSING  ROOM  off¬ 
set  equipment  for  small  Zone  2  weekly. 
Please  state  components  for  sale.  All 
replies  kept  confidential.  Box  2588,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


MODERN  48  PAGE  PRESS.  Give  ade- 
I  quate  description,  dimensions,  age,  pic¬ 
tures  or  sketch.  State  Price.  No  mon- 
!  strosities  wanted.  M.  A.  Wolcott,  Daily 
Iberian,  New  Iberia,  La.  70560. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
1  COMPLETE  PLANTS 

MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

.  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

i  60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  I00I7 
I  OX  7-4590 


PONY  AUTOPLATE.  use<l.  23-9/16" 
cut-off  w/vacuum  back-pump ;  water- 
cooled  arch  and  pump.  Box  2698,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

16  STEEL  CHASES  for  102  picas  by 
23-9^16''  cut-off  for  Hoe  Rotary  Press. 
Ocean  County  Daily  Times,  Lakewood, 
N.  J.  08701. 
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Ip  Wsnted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Academic 

\  Circulation 

1  Display  Advertising 

Editorial 

COPY  EIDITOR.  20-bours  a  week.  Start 
Feb.  1,  1967,  on  The  Daily  Iowan.  Su* 
pervise  work  of  journalism  majors.  C>t>- 
portunity  to  do  graduate  work.  201 
Communications  Center.  Iowa  City, 
Iowa.  &2240. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  for  university  news¬ 
paper.  If  qualified,  teach  photography 
courses.  Master’s  in  journalism  and  ex- 
perience  preferable.  Chart  Area  3.  Box 
2632.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


/Idministrative 

BUSINESS  MANAGER— Pacific  North-  . 
west  non-metropolitan  daily  needs  man  • 
capable  of  taking;  complete  charge  of 
accountinfiT.  personnel  and  purchasing  j 
pkis  ability  to  supervise  and  coordinate 
efforts  of  various  departments.  A  chal- 
lengrinK  position  for  the  man  who  has 
management  viewpoint.  Send  complete  ' 
resume,  references,  salary  requirement 
in  first  letter.  Replies  confidential. 
Write  Box  2645,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOMEWHERE  there  is  a  younjr  news-  ; 
pai>erman  w’ho  has  what  it  takes  to  | 
become  General  Mana$rer  of  rapidly-  | 
Krowin«r  frroup  of  suburban  weeklies.  | 
Zone  2.  He  has  e<litorial  and  advertis-  ^ 
in^;  background  and  w’orkinf?  kno\vle<lpre  > 
of  Kettin)2:  a  newspaper  out.  We  offer  ; 
an  unusual  opportunity  with  a  lon$; 
establishes!  but  expanding  group.  Box 
2680,  Exlitor  &  Publisher. 

Artists-Cartoonists 

EDITORIAL  ARTIST 
Air  brush  experience:  knowledge  of 
layout,  design  and  type  :  some  cartoon¬ 
ing.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  David  Nicholson,  Personnel 
Director,  Fort  Lauderdale  News.  .S20 
S.E.  1st  Avenue,  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Florida,  33302. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  for  South¬ 
ern  metroix>litan  newspai>er.  Ex()eri-  ; 
ence  on  smaller  paiier  preferre<l.  Sub¬ 
mit  samples,  information  on  back¬ 
ground  to  Box  2711,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWSPAPER  ARTIST  —  Stars  and  ' 
Strii>es  will  interview  applicants  in  the 
U.S.  (West  Coast  and  Chicago  only! 
for  Tokyo  post.  Strong  on  maps  and 
retouching.  Salary  open.  Transporta¬ 
tion,  housing,  other  benefits.  Airmail 
resume  with  experience,  e<lucation, 
marital  status,  salary  needs  to:  Per-  ' 
sonnel  CTiief.  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes, 
APO  San  Francisco  96.503. 

Circulation 

aRCULATION  MANAGER  for  rural 
evening  offset  daily  of  13,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Manager  of  past  12  years  pro¬ 
moted  to  ne^’  position  after  doubling 
circulation.  150  carriers.  60  newsstands 
— no  motor  routes.  City  of  12.000  lo¬ 
cated  along  5  lakes.  Experience  helpful 
— not  necessary.  Prefer  sales  promotion 
background.  Stock  sold  to  key  em¬ 
ployees.  Fairmont  (Minn.)  Sentinel. 

Ph:  (AC  .507)  2.3.5-3.303. 

DISTRICT  SUPERVISOR— If  you  have 
plenty  of  energy  and  ambition  to  get 
ahead  :  if  you  have  successfully  handled  i 
a  home  delivery  district  promoting 
carrier  circulation:  and  want  to  con¬ 
nect  with  one  of  the  fastest-growing 
dailies  in  the  home  delivery  field,  this  \ 
may  he  a  good  opi>ortunitv  for  you.  i 
Ours  is  a  6-day  paper  in  the  Greater  ! 
New  York-New  Jersey  area.  Inter-  ; 
ested?  Write  Box  2670,  Editor  &  Pub-  1 
lisher. 

MORNING  NEWSPAPER.  situated 
close  to  N.Y.C.,  wants  a  Home  De-  , 
livens  Manager  of  good  .iudgement,  1 
initiative  and  enterprise.  We  prefer 
someone  with  experience,  who  knows 
the  "game”  thoroughly.  To  the  right 
person,  a  permanent  position  with  sub- 
s^uent  recognition  in  the  form  of 
higher  pay  and  promotion  is  assured. 
Sepfl  brief  sketch  of  your  career,  refer¬ 
ences.  etc.,  to  Box  2673.  Fd'tor  & 
Publisher.  Your  reply  ke|it  confidential.  ■ 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  11,000 
ABC  six-day  afternoon  new8pa|>er  in 
Zone  5.  Excellent  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
perienced  man  who  enjoys  |)eople  and 
carriers.  Substantial  rural  area  plus 
strong  industrial  communities.  Re- 
S|)ected  newspaper  operation.  Top  in¬ 
surance  benefits  plus  no-cost  retirement 
program.  Area  recreation  fine.  State 
abilities,  experience,  minimum  salary 
needs,  three  references.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  2682,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN  needed  at  : 
once  by  Florida  daily — 20,000  circula-  ; 
tion — in  rapidly-growing  North  Central 
Florida  university  city.  Will  be  first  in 
line  for  assistant  managership,  with 
future  for  a  hard  worker  assured;  will  ' 
share  outside  sales  responsibility  with 
manager  and  one  salesman.  Excellent 
nationally  known  compan.v  offering  . 
many  employee  benefits  and  excellent  ^ 
growth  potential.  Salary  depends  upon 
experience,  other  factors.  All  inquiries  I 
kept  confidential.  Contact  John  Ricket-  ' 
son.  Sun.  Gainesville,  Fla.  32601.  (AC 
305)  378-1411.  ' 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  for  Zone  I 
2  aggressive  newspaper.  We  are  look-  | 
ing  for  a  dynamic  go-getter  with  ideas.  | 
We  are  not  interested  in  "specials’’ 
or  "flash-in-the-pan”  results  —  but  in  1 
good  solid  business  building.  Write  i 
fully  about  yourself  giving  military 
status  and  references  to  Box  2668,  Edi-  1 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising  I 

AD  SALES  DEPARTMENT  of  fast¬ 
growing  N.Y.C.  weekly  newspaper 
needs  experienced  man  to  assist  busy 
advertising  manager  in  sales,  promo¬ 
tion.  planning  and  supervision.  TB  9- 
4692,  or  Box  1769,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Prefer  Journalism  degree  and  some  ex¬ 
perience  for  opening  on  California, 
suburban  drily.  Good  salary  and 
chance  for  advancement.  Excellent  cli-  j 
mate  in  San  Francisco  East  Bay  area. 
Send  resume  to  Ray  Huden.  Business  | 
Manager.  Herald  &  News,  P.O.  Box 
31,  Livermore.  Calif.  94551. 

AO  GIRL  OR  MAN  for  #2  position  ' 
on  8.500  circ.  Ohio  daily.  Education  ( 
or  some  experience  desirable.  Negotiate  i 
pay.  Must  be  able  to  drive  car.  The  I 
Daily  Standard.  Celina.  Ohio  45822. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  I 
SALESMAN 

Excellent  opportunity  for  salesman  look-  i 
ing  for  an  opening  with  a  future.  Pro-  ‘ 
gressive  newspaper,  the  best  geographic 
location  in  America.  Excellent  fringes. 
Contact  R.  E.  Pifer,  Sandusky  Reg¬ 
ister,  Sandusky,  Ohio  44870. 

LONG  ISLAND 
ANNUAL  PUBLICATION 
Opportunity  for  an  accomplished,  de¬ 
pendable  advertising  salesman  to  join  i 
a  group  of  six  of  whom  the  top  two  I 
earn  better  than  $15,000.  All  on  per¬ 
centages.  Considerable  repeat  business.  ' 
Accounts  and  areas  protected.  Good  [ 
working  conditions.  Situation  requires  i 
resoursefullness.  ambition  and  integ¬ 
rity.  Tel.  516  Cn  9-1213  or  write  Box 
2664,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  top- 
notch,  ambitious  display  advertising 
layout  man.  Daily  paper  in  Pacific 
Northwest  20,000  circulation  publishing 
200  pages  weekly.  Only  experienced 
man  to  be  considered.  Prrfer  age 
bracket  of  25-35.  Must  furnish  clean 
bill  of  health  with  physical  examination 
required.  This  opening  offers  top  pay. 
bonus,  medical  and  life  insurance  plan, 
pension  and  profit-sharing  plan.  Sub¬ 
stantial  growth  confronts  community 
and  the  newspaper  so  we  are  expanding 
our  staff.  Moving  expense  allowance 
provided.  All  replies  in  strictest  of 
confidence.  Box  2604,  Editor  &  Pub-  ; 
lisher.  I 


DISPLAY 

ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 

Immediate  opening  for  ver¬ 
satile,  experienced  adver-  j 
tising  salesman.  Perma-  | 
nent,  full-time  position. 
Job  offers  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity,  employe  benefits. 
Apply  in  person  or  send 
detailed  resume  to:  | 

Personnel  Department 
THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE  I 
2 1  st  &  Q  Sts., 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  95804. 


OPPOR'TUNITY  TO  ADVANCE  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  printing  sales.  Modern  Illi¬ 
nois  offset  daily  desires  salesman  who 
wants  to  grab  an  account  list  and  make 
it  grow  I  Applicant  should  be  a  leader 
in  developing  ideas  for  retail  advertis¬ 
ers.  Salary,  incentives.  Paid  vacation, 
profit-sharing,  group  insurance.  Write 
or  call  J.  (ia>ford.  Adv.  Dir.,  Daily 
Republican,  Belvidere,  III.  61008.  (815) 
544-2101. 


Aidvertlsing  Salesman 
Resort  aned  Travel 
Experience 

Adveitisin^  space  salesman  with 
knowIe<!Ke  of  fast  growing?  resort 
and  travel  business. 

Challenging  opportunity  offers 
growth  future  with  one  of  nation’s 
largest  newspai>ers  (chart  area  2) 
for  energetic  salesman  with  mini¬ 
mum  of  3  years  experience  in 
travel  oriented  sales.  Many  at¬ 
tractive  fringe  l>enefits.  inclu<ling 
insurance  and  retirement  plan. 

Write  in  confidence  outlining  your 
qualifications,  salary  re<iuirements. 
and  why  you  are  our  man.  Box 
2695,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ANGLO-JFIWISH  WEEKLY  in  major 
Zone  5  city  nee<ls  young,  aggressive 
display  salesman  to  rejuvenate  aging 
.staff.  Liberal  salary  and  commission 
plan.  Ad  director's  job  oi>en  in  near 
future  if  you  can  prove  yourself.  Box 
2712.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

CREATIVE  SALESMAN- -We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  young  i)erson  who  wants  to 
demonstrate  better-than-average  ability 
for  one  of  the  most  progressive  news- 
pai)er  organizations  in  Zone  3  (eastern 
area).  We  prefer  someone  with  a  de¬ 
gree  and  several  years  of  exi)erience 
on  a  daily.  Ability  to  do  layouts  and 
experience  in  handling  quality  retail 
accounts  desired.  We  are  over  100,000 
and  have  plenty  of  growing  room  for 
the  person  with  potential.  Write  fully 
to  Box  2714,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  educationally-oriente<l  con-  , 
Burner  magazine.  Must  be  capable  writ-  i 
er.  researcher  and  reporter  as  well  as 
editorial  department  administrator. 
T*refer  heavy  magazine  experience.  Will 
consider  newspaper  or  top  caliber  man 
(or  woman)  w’bo  has  been  advertising 
agency  principal.  Exceptional  opportun¬ 
ity  for  well  qualified  person.  55end 
resume  and  call  for  appointment.  Man¬ 
aging  Editor.  Dept.  5.  Bryan  Publica¬ 
tions.  Inc.,  2600  WiNhire  Blvd.,  Suite 
310.  Iy>s  Angeles.  Calif.  900.S7.  (AC  ' 
213)  886-8660. 


EDITOR  wanted  for  NNA  (^neral  Ex¬ 
cellence  award-winning  paper  located 
in  Northern  Illinois.  Mus^  be  good  news 
and  sports  man,  as  well  as  having 
ability  to  handle  camera.  Will  train  the 
right  man.  Excellent  salary  and  ^ne- 
fits.  Contact  R.  K.  Smith,  Tilton  Pub¬ 
lications,  Rochelle,  Illinois  61068. 

REPORTERS 
COPY  READERS 

Immediate  openingrs  available  for  qual¬ 
ified  reporters  and  copy  readers.  Seven- 
day  morning;  newspaper  in  Rocky 
Mountain  area.  Excellent  living  condi¬ 
tions  with  no  commnting.  Permanent 
employment  with  good  prospects  for 
advancement.  Give  full  details  of  work 
experience  and  educational  background 
in  first  letter  to  Box  2495,  EMitor  & 
Publisher.  This  is  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  people  working  on 
small  newspapers  to  move  up  to  a 
metropolitan  challenge. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
fM'e  just  promoted  a  man  out  of  this  job) 
A  well-established  afternoon  daily,  cir. 
culation  of  36,000,  needs  an  aggressive 
newsman  with  g;ood  news  judgement. 
Located  on  the  fringe  of  a  growing 
and  expanding  metropolitan  area  in 
Zone  5. 

The  paper  is  growing  and  has  definite 
plans  for  expansion  as  part  of  an  ag¬ 
gressive  newspaper  group.  Many  cul¬ 
tural  and  recreational  activities  avail¬ 
able. 

Person  should  be  age  23  to  38;  have 
at  least  a  BS  degree,  and  3  to  5  years’ 
experience  in  reporting  and  desk  work ; 
should  have  ability  to  direct  news  cov¬ 
erage  and  feature  editing;  should  be 
willing  and  able  to  accept  new  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

Good  salary  and  fringe  benefits.  Send 
complete  resume  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  in  confidence  to  Box  2641,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  TBLEGEAPH  EDITOR 
Expanding  Florida  afternoon  daily 
ne^s  wire  desk  assistant  as  ropy  ed¬ 
itor,  for  page  lasmut  and  to  swing  into 
wire  job  two  days  a  week.  Lively  paper 
in  strong  news  town  with  emphasis  on 
quality  heads  and  imaginative  make-up. 
$110  to  start.  Box  2626,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

BUSINESS  WRITER-EDITOR  wanted. 
Opportunity  to  develop  own  stories, 
handle  financial  pages  for  daily  and 
Sunday  Massachusetts  newspaper.  Own 
office,  adjust  own  hours  within  40- 
hour  week.  Write  Box  2635,  E<litor  t 
Publisher. 

COPY  DESK  MAN  and  interesting 
reporter  assignments.  Assist  on  tele¬ 
graph  desk  (’TTS  tape  and  photos). 
Experience  essential.  New  England 
daily.  Excellent  benefits.  Write  Editor, 
Morning  Record,  Meriden,  Conn., 
06453. 

EDITOR-WRITER  for  120.000  quality 
education  magazine  in  Northeast.  Job 
requires  heavy  writing,  editing,  some 
pr^uction.  Writing  and  reporting  ex¬ 
perience  more  important  than  back¬ 
ground  in  education.  Send  resume.  d'PS 
and  salary  requirements.  Box  2599.  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

EXPANDING  STAFF  on  growing 
morning  daily.  Positions  for:  experi¬ 
enced  copy  ^itor;  draft-free  general 
assignment  reporter:  woman’s  new, 
feature  writer.  Send  full  resume:  Jerry 
Crawford.  Managing  Editor,  Albuquer¬ 
que  (N.  Mex.)  Journal. 

EXPERIENCED.  ENTERPRISING, 
general  reporter  sought  for  morning 
newspaper  in  Area  3:  also  seeking  per¬ 
son  experienced  in  farm  reporting. 
Knowleilge  of  tobacco  ma»’)<etlng  de¬ 
sirable.  Newspaper  serves  metropolitan 
area  of  80.006.  Write  Box  2630,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


GBJNERAL  AS.SIGNMENT  REPORTER  HAVE  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  a^ 
Prefer  man.  Good  opportunity  for  re-  sistant  sport  writer  and  general  n^, 
porter  on  weekly  on  smaller  daily  who  reporter.  6^/4  fJny  week,  six-day  puhlics- 
wants  to  move  up.  Send  summary,  clips  tion  in  northeastern  county  sest  of 
to  Nate  Uditsky.  Men.  Editor.  Pekin  Oh'o.  Send  full  resume  to  Box  2620, 


Daily  Times.  Pekin.  111.  61554. 


Editor  &  Publisher. 
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managing  editor  who  can  plan, 
lead  and  baa  editorial  writiniT  exi>eri- 
ence  wanted  for  growing  a.m.  newa- 
paper  in  fasteat  growing  area  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Good  opportunity  in  progresaive 
faat-moving  city  that  preeents  chal¬ 
lenge  to  editors.  Write  Box  2606,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher, 


MANAGING  EDITOR — We’re  interest¬ 
ed  in  finding  a  competent,  personable 
managing  editor,  who  is  capable  of  be¬ 
coming  editor  in  a  few  years.  He  would 
ne^  to  have  editorial  writing  ability, 
e.xecutive  direction,  good  judgment, 
imagination,  willingness  to  work  hard. 
Midwestern  evening  and  Sunday,  26,000 
circulation  in  booming  city  of  50,000. 
Send  background  to  Box  2611,  Editor 
Si  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  10,000  p.m.  daily. 
Handle  wire,  page  layout,  staff  train¬ 
ing.  Management  progressive,  wants 
top  product.  Send  resume,  references, 
salary  re<iuirements  to  Jack  Howey, 
Managing  Editor.  Peru  Tribune,  Peru, 
Ind..  46970. 


REPORTER — covering  important  mu¬ 
nicipal  and  court  beat — 20,000  morning 
daily.  New  England.  Minimum  0  years’ 
experience :  energy  and  good  judgement 
essential ;  40-hour  week;  generous 
fringe  l>enefit8 ;  congenial  colleagues, 
pleasant  community.  Box  2615,  Editor 
St  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  beginner  or  experienced, 
for  fast-growing  6-day  afternoon  daily. 
Good  pay  with  fringe  benefits.  In  the 
heart  of  the  Piedmont.  Contact  Joe 
Sink,  Jr.,  ’The  Dispatch,  Lexington, 
N.  C.  27292. 


REPORTER — Seeking  iierson  with  1  to 
2  years’  experience  as  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter.  Opportunity  for  young, 
hard-working  and  resourceful  individual 
to  join  a  top  news  staff  of  progressive 
New  England  daily  ...  a  lively  and 
outstanding  area  for  industrial,  ^uca- 
tional  and  cultural  opportunities.  Mod¬ 
ern  offices  and  exceptionally  fine  em¬ 
ployee  benefits.  Give  full  background, 
references  and  salary  desired.  Box  2592, 
Erlitor  £  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  weekly  in  seashore 
area.  General  assignments.  Apply  at 
once.  The  Wildwood  (N.J.)  Leader. 


SPOR’TS  REPORTBTR  with  about  four 
years’  full-time  experience  needed  on 
a.m.  newspaper  in  Area  3.  Some  ex¬ 
perience  in  headwriting  and  layout  de¬ 
sirable.  A  good  opportunity  for  a  young 
energetic  reporter  who  knows  a  sports 
feature  when  he  sees  one.  Write  Box 
2594,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  for  Va.  afternoon 
daily  (15,000)  to  .assist  sports  editor  in 
covering  a  variety  of  sports.  Good 
woiking  conditions,  near  Blue  Ridge 
mountains  and  lakes.  Prefer  man  from 
Areas  3  or  4.  Box  2598,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR  Southwestern  Montana 
offset  daily — afternoons  and  Sunday 
morning.  University  town  of  16,000. 
Write:  Publisher,  Chronicle,  Bozeman, 
Montana  69716. 


GOOD  TRAINING  GROUND  HERE  if 
you  want  to  be  a  big-town  news  editor. 
Northern  Ill.  semi-weekly  needs  city 
editor-camera  man.  If  you  can  write 
and  don’t  know  camera,  apply  anyway, 
we  will  teach.  Will  pay  living  wage; 
more  when  you  qualify.  Man  or 
woman.  L.A.  Nye,  The  Herald,  Har¬ 
vard,  Ill.,  60033.  Letter  only. 


NEEDED:  SPORTS  WRI’TER  to  work 
on  4-man  staff.  Experience  necessary. 
Contact;  Sports  Dept.,  Free  Press, 
Colorado  Springs.  Colo.,  80902. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  Alaska  daily.  Run 
desk.  Staff  of  9.  Prior  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  Excellent  opportunity.  Send 
resume,  references  to  Box  2648,  Editor 
£  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  RBPOR’TER.  with  ex¬ 
perience.  for  3-man  bureau  in  fast¬ 
growing  central  Connecticut  town  of 
25.000.  _  Excellent  employee  benefits, 
^ngenial  colleagues.  Reply  Editor, 
Meriden  Journal,  Meriden,  Conn., 
06453. 


NEEDED  IMMEDIATIU.Y— an  experi¬ 
enced  sports  writer  in  a  lively  metro¬ 
politan  area  of  notheastern  Ohio.  Must 
be  very  knowledg^ble  of  all  major 
sports.  Good  starting  salary  —  bright 
future.  Box  2650,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


OHIO  8,500  DAILY  seeks  general  re¬ 
porter  with  strong  liberal  Democratic 
convictions.  Must  drive  car,  be  re- 
sponsib'e.  Inexperience  acceptable,  if 
idealistic.  Negotiate  salary.  The  Daily 
Standard,  Celina,  Ohio  45822. 


OUTSTANDING  OPPORTUNITY  for 
young  woman  for  ^2  post  in  women’s 
department  of  one  of  the  nation’s  most  I 
honored  small  city  dailies.  Give  full  de-  j 
tails  in  application.  Box  2655,  Editor  | 
£  Publisher. 


(JUALITY  MIDWEST  DAILY  has  out-  , 
standing  opportunity  for  young,  compe¬ 
tent  desk  man  to  move  into  challenging 
position  in  slot.  Have  last  word  on 
copy  and  headlines,  direct  desk,  assist  I 
managing  editor;  also  can  use  dedi-  | 
cated  reporter  who  wants  room  to 
breathe  and  chance  to  prove  himself.  . 
Paper  in  50,000  -(-  class.  Can  use  good, 
young  men  with  2  to  3  years’  experi-  j 
ence.  Girl  o.k.  as  reporter.  Box  2644,  . 
Editor  £  Publisher. 


REPORTER  —  Experience  helpful  but  | 
not  necessary  for  young,  bright,  ag¬ 
gressive  reporter  who  wants  to  learn  ; 
all  phases  of  city,  regional  news  cover¬ 
age  on  13,000  award-winning  offset 
daily.  Excellent  pay,  fringe  benefits 
with  job  leading  to  advancement.  Con¬ 
tact:  Kay  Stougaard,  Fairmont  (Minn.) 
Sentinel.  I’h :  (AC  507)  235-3303. 


REPORTER.  MAN  OR  WOMAN,  for 
staff  ot  lively  morning  daily,  north¬ 
western  Pa.  Prefer  experienced,  but 
will  train  beginner.  Good  wages  and 
benefits.  Write:  James  J.  Fox,  Editor, 
The  Bradford  Era,  Bradford,  Pa.  16701. 


REPORTER-DESKMAN  to  work  into 
position  of  news  editor.  Two  years’ 
e.\perience  desired  but  not  absolutely 
necessary.  Great  chance  for  young  man 
to  prove  his  ability.  Will  be  given  re- 
stionsibility  for  staff;  advancement  op¬ 
portunity  wide  open.  Salary  at  least 
$120— depends  upon  ability  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Fringe  benefits  include  vacation, 
paid  holidays,  and  profit-sharing.  This 
job  is  a  challenge  to  a  creative  mind  I 
Reply  to  Box  2652,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


SOUTHWEST  DAILY  in  city  of  40,000 
needs  aggressive  city  hall  reporter- 
photographer.  Many  benefits.  Contact 
Editor,  Roswell  Daily  Record,  Roswell, 
N.  Mex.,  88201. 


SPORTS  EDITOR— Beautiful  Shenan¬ 
doah  Valley  beckons  energetic  young 
men  with  all  ’round  sports  knowledge. 
Write  or  call  collect:  Bid.  Berlin,  The 
News-Virginian,  Waynesboro,  Va., 
22980. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  growing  central 
N.Y.  State  6%  day  p.m.  Good  pay, 
fringes.  Write  fully.  Box  2716,  Editor 
£  Publisher. 


YOUNG  EDITORS 

One  of  the  biggest  and  liveliest  news¬ 
papers  in  the  U.S.  needs  young  copy- 
re^ers  who  want  to  move  up  from 
smaller  papers.  Scale  is  $200  a  week  at 
the  top.  Unlimited  opportunity.  Zone 
5.  Box  2671,  Bklitor  £  Publisher. 


AREA  3.  COPY  DBiSK  MAN.  experi¬ 
enced.  Daily.  Good  pay.  Nice  com¬ 
munity.  Sound  pension  program.  Box 
2704,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


CITY  HALL  REPORTER  for  small. 
New  England  daily  in  an  active,  grow¬ 
ing  city.  We  seek  speed,  accuracy  and 
objectivity.  State  salary  requirements. 
Box  2702,  Bklitor  £  Publisher. 


COPYREADERS— We  would  like  to 
talk  to  people  who  are  capable  and 
experienced  in  handling  top  news 
stories,  persons  who  are  professionally 
mature,  will  merit  promotion  and  have 
a  solid  scholastic  background.  We  offer 
.an  attractive  salary,  unusual  fringe 
benefits,  on  a  metropolitan  paper  in  a 
city  with  many  cultural  and  recrea¬ 
tional  opportunities.  Send  full  details 
about  yourself  and  clips  if  available 
to  Bklward  F.  Maher,  Ind.  Rel.  Dir., 
The  Blade.  Toledo,  Ohio  43604. 


COPYREADERS  —  Stars  and  Stripes 
will  interview  applicants  in  the  U.S. 
(West  Coast  and  Chicago  only)  for 
anticipated  vacancies  in  Tokyo.  Starting 
salary  $7,000  annually  plus  tax  free 
housing  allowance,  i)eriodic  raises, 
transportation,  and  fringe  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  Ck>mmissary  and  PX.  Four 
years’  experience  required.  No  reporters 
needed.  Air-mail  resume  with  experi¬ 
ence.  education,  marital  status,  etc., 
to;  Personnel  Chief,  Pacific  Stars  and 
Stripes,  APO  San  Francisco  96503. 


EDITOR-REPORTERS  for  one  of  the 
Nation’s  leading  suburban  newspaper 
operations  blanketing  the  ’Twin  Cities 
suburbs  with  24  top  quality  newspapers. 
Here’s  your  chance  to  blend  big  city 
excitement  and  opportunities  with 
small  town  friendliness  and  live  only 
minutes  from  famous  Minnesota  fishing 
and  hunting  areas.  Write  or  call  Don 
Bauer,  Personnel  Director,  Twin  Cities 
Suburban  Newspai>ers,  Inc.,  Hopkins, 
Minnesota  55343. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  who  can 
cover  anything — and  do  it  well — for 
Virginia  afternoon  daily.  Good  pay  and 
short  hours.  Box  2705,  Blditor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


B'ASHION  WRITER 
Immerliate  opening  on  largest  paper  in 
the  Carolinas  for  experienced  fashion 
writer.  Two-thirds  of  time  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  fashion,  one-third  to  topics  of 
general  interest  to  women.  Plenty  of 
opportunity  to  use  imagination  and 
initiative. 

Reply  in  confidence  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Send  clips. 

Personnel  Manager 
THE  CHARLOTTE  OB.SERVER 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  28201 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  woman’s  department  of  daily 
metropolitan  newspaper.  Write  to:  Ed. 
Pierce,  Managing  Balitor,  Miami  News, 
Miami,  Fla.,  33152. 


GENERAL  NEWS  PERSON.  Would 
consider  beginner.  New,  offset  plant. 
Gootl  conditions.  Allen  Strunk,  McCook 
(Neb.)  Daily  Gazette. 


GOOD  REPORTER-REWRITEMAN 
wanted  by  a  goo<l  50,000  afternoon  [ 
Zone  2  daily.  Excellent  Guild  contract  | 
and  professional  climate.  Send  resume  | 
to  Box  2696,  Editor  £  Publislter. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  experi¬ 
enced  police  and  court  reporters  and 
siK>rts  writer  with  some  e.xiterience,  or 
J-training,  on  40,000  circulation  east¬ 
ern  N.Y.  daily.  Five-riay  week,  top  pay 
and  fringe  benefits.  Blxpanding  staff  in 
rapidly-growing  region  provides  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  rapid  advancement.  Box 
2694,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


LIKE  LAYOUT? 

’The  best  women’s  section  in  the  coun¬ 
try?  That’s  what  we’re  planning  at 
Cowles  new  Long  Island  newspaper. 
The  Suffolk  Sun.  And,  there’s  still  an 
opening  for  a  makeup  editor  to  handle 
the  layout,  copy  processing,  process  and 
spot  color.  A  magazine-type  layout  ed¬ 
itor  with  an  airy  touch  will  have  a  free 
hand,  plenty  of  space  and  the  facilities 
to  turn  out  the  b^t  looking  section  in 
the  U.S.  Send  resume  and  a  few  sam¬ 
ples  of  your  work  to:  Women’s  IMitor, 
The  Suffolk  Sun,  Deer  Park,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  N.Y.  11729. 


MANAGING  EDITOR — Want  commun¬ 
ity-minded  man,  able  to  guide  and 
boss  staff,  handle  editorials  (at  least 
some),  push  big  pictures  and  local 
news.  Small  daily.  Northern  California, 
offset.  Not  a  lot  of  money  to  offer,  but 
you  help  make  it  and  we’ll  split  it. 
Box  2700,  Editor  £  Pubilsher. 


NEWSPAPER  REPORTERS  working 
on  a  small  daily.  Desk  experience  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable.  Move  up  to  one  of 
the  top  pay  scales  in  New  England  as 
a  reporter  or  deskman.  Five-day  37^ 
hour  week,  excellent  working  condi-  i 
tions  and  fringe  benefits.  New  Eng-  i 
landers  preferr^.  Send  resume  to  Man¬ 
aging  Editor.  Pawtucket  Times.  P.O. 
Box  307,  Pawtucket.  Rhode  Island 
I  02862.  I 


NEWS 

EDITOR 

Growth  of  Miami  suburban  semi¬ 
weekly  (50,000  circ.)  creates  need  for 
a  news  editor.  This  new  position  re¬ 
quires  an  aggressive  young  man  with 
managerial  potential  to  develop  into  a 
strong  news  management  position. 
Must  edit,  coordinate  news  coverage, 
dummy,  supervise  makeup.  Staff  of  five 
fulltime  reporters,  five  stringers.  Box 
2713,  Elditor  £  Publisher, 


ONE  OF  OHIO’S  TOP  SPORTS  de¬ 
partments  needs  an  aggressive  reporter. 
News  Journal,  Mansfield,  Ohio  44901. 


READY  FOR  A  CHANGE? 
Central  Texas’  fastest-growing  daily 
needs  2  general  assignment  rei)orters. 
Ideal  working  conditions,  goo<l  pay, 
employee  benefits.  Modern  plant  in 
progressive  city  of  30.000  near  Ft. 
Hood.  B’irst-rate  editorial  team.  Please 
write  fully.  HERALD.  Killeen,  Tex. 
76544. 


REPORTER,  exiieriencetl.  Rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  N.J.  daily  to  cover  local  gov¬ 
ernment  beat,  including  multi-million 
dollar  urban  renewal  project.  Goo<I  sal¬ 
ary,  fringes,  working  conditions.  Box 
2706.  Ekiitor  £  Pubisher. 


REPORTER  for  respectetl  southern 
morning  daily— 90,000  circulation.  Op¬ 
ening  for  reporter,  preferably  from 
Zone  6.  with  1  to  3  years’  experience. 
Write  full  background,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  A1  Hewitt,  Managing  Ed., 
Shreveport  Times,  Shreveport.  La., 
71102. 


REPORTER 

We  are  now  accepting  applications  for 
the  Carolinas’  largest  evening  daily. 
Position  demands  a  reporter  with  ex¬ 
perience,  college  education,  intelligence 
and  above  all,  enterprise. 

Applicants  must  meet  high  standards 
and  have  a  record  of  proven  ability. 
Good  pay.  working  conditions.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to: 

Personnel  Manager 
THE  CHARLOTTE  NEWS 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28201 


REPOR’TER  for  city  hall,  city  govern¬ 
ment  beat.  Small  daily.  Zone  9.  Box 
2675,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  wanted 
to  cover  general  city  news,  including 
police,  fire  and  courthouse.  $140  per 
week  to  start.  Write:  John  W.  Troutt, 
Jr.,  Jonesboro  Sun,  Jonesboro,  Ark. 
72401. 


REPORTBIRS — At  least  two  years’  ex¬ 
perience  for  night  staff  of  growing 
New  Jersey  afternoon  daily.  Good  pay 
and  generous  fringe  benefits.  Give 
complete  resume  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  first  letter.  Box  2710,  Bklitor  £ 
Publisher. 


WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

AND  5-FIGURE  SALARY 
They  come  with  tough  hours  and  a 
perfectionist  boss  on  specialized  weekly 
paper.  We  need  a  rewrite-clesk  man 
who’s  a  .350-hitter:  young,  perceptive, 
precise  and  with  a  killer-instinct  for 
zeroing  in  on  the  angles  that  an  ordi¬ 
nary  publication  doesn’t  hit.  NO  gen¬ 
eralists  wanted.  Five  years’  daily  news 
experience  minimum.  Send  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  resume.  Box  2686,  Editor 
£  Publisher. 
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Editorial 

WEEKLY  EDITORIAL  POSITION  in 
suburban  Philadeliihia.  Strong  chal¬ 
lenge  to  energetic  newsman  who's 
ready  for  some  editorial  responsibility. 
Mail  resume,  clippings,  salary  require¬ 
ment  to  Editorial  Dir..  Montgomery 
Pub.  Co.,  Ft.  Washington.  Pa.  19034. 


WOMEN’S  NEWS  EDITOR  for  metro- 
IKilitan  morning  and  Sunday  paiier  in 
Florida.  Direct  staff  of  nine  in  e.x- 
panding  oi>eration  covering  the  full 
spectrum  of  women's  interest  and  so¬ 
ciety  news,  with  emjihasis  on  features. 
Pajier  moving  to  new  $11  million  build¬ 
ing  first  of  year.  Man  or  woman  con¬ 
sidered.  Send  resume  to  Art  Fretlerick- 
son.  Women’s  News  Editor,  h'lorida 
Times-Union.  P.O.  Box  1949.  Jackson¬ 
ville.  Fla.  32201. 


WRITERS — cramiieil  for  a  chance  to 
use  your  talent  ?  Here's  a  full  time 
staff  opiiortunity  with  the  country’s 
largest  publisher  for  Catholic  youth : 
writing  for  two  new  pacesetting  iteri- 
oilicals  for  young  iteople  ages  10-15. 
(Want  some  samples?)  Send  full  re¬ 
sume  to:  WITNESS 

GEO.  A.  PFL.VUM.  Publisher.  Inc. 

3«  West  Fifth  Street 
Dayton.  O'hio  4.5402 

Free  Lance 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WEEKLY 
wants  to  establish  network  of  working 
newspapermen  in  all  50  states  willing 
to  handle  sitecial  assignments  for  fea¬ 
tures  in  their  area.  Pay  for  accepted 
articles.  $100  and  up.  If  interestetl 
send  credentials  to  Dale  Francis.  Our 
Sunday  Visitor.  Huntington.  Indiana. 
46730. 

TABI/OID  WRITERS’  BONANZA 
We’re  looking  for  free-lancers  who  can 
turn  out  punchy,  hard-hitting  stories  on 
queries  or  assignment  basis.  We  pav 
best  rates  in  the  field  for  top  material. 
Send  resume  to:  John  Vader.  Articles 
Editor.  2055  Bishop  St..  Montreal.  Can¬ 
ada. 

Mail  Room 

MAILING  ROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
Excellent  opportunity  on  production 
team  of  metroisditan  daily  newspaper. 
Zone  5.  Send  resume  to  Box  2690.  E*li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Mi  icellaneous 

JOB  OPPORTUTMITIES  on  Penna. 
newspa|)ers.  For  api.lication  write: 
P.N.P..\..  2717  N.  Front  St..  Harris¬ 
burg.  Pa..  17110. 

Operator  s-Machinists 

MAINTENANCE  MAN  —  Mergenthaler 
photo  unit.  3  keyboards.  Linosec. 
Photon  713.  3  Fairchild  Unjustified  key¬ 
boards.  Union  or  eligible.  Contact  Ken 
Kofman,  Times-Star,  Alameda.  Calif., 
94501. 


FLOOR  MBIN  AND  TTS  OPERATORS 
needed,  night  shift.  6  P.M.  to  2  A.M. 
Good  wages  and  working  conditions, 
many  fringe  benefits.  Six  years’  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Call  or  write:  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dept.,  Peoria  Journal  Star. 
Peoria,  Illinois  61601.  Ph:  (AC  309) 
688-2411,  Ext.  379. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  OPERATOR  who 
wants  to  semi-retire  in  the  heart  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Fishing,  hunting,  and 
skiing  are  all  excellent.  You  would  set 
type  for  a  growing  weekly  for  3  to  5 
days  a  week.  Set  your  own  schedule. 
Pay  is  tops.  Steamboat  PMot.  Steam¬ 
boat  Springs.  Colorado  80477.  Ph:  (AC 
303)  879-1502. 


TTS  OPERATORS  WANTED— Unjusti¬ 
fied  tape.  Scale:  $144. .50  days:  $149. .50 
nights.  3.5-hour  week;  IS  days  vacation 
after  1  year.  Health  and  welfare  fund. 
60  words  per  minute  for  10-minute  test 
for  competency.  (Contact.  Foreman. 
Herald-Examiner,  1111  Broadway,  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.,  90054. 


JUSTO WRITER/PASTEUP  FOREMAN 
for  cold-type  offset  weekly.  Good  wages 
to  competent  individual.  Press-Journal, 
Englewood,  N.J.  Ph:  (AC  201)  568- 
1700. 


HELP  ANTED 

Operators-Machinists 

LINOTYPE  OPERATORS  or  floormen  ;  ' 
prefer  combination  men.  Northern 
Ohio’s  fastest-growing  6-day  daily. 
Contact:  Bob  Vellenga,  NEWS-HER- 
ALD,  Box  351,  Willoughby,  Ohio  44094.  | 

WANTED:  PRINTER-OPERATOR  5-  | 
day  daily.  Run  Linotype  and  small  I 
I  amount  of  job  work.  Clinton  Daily  | 
I  Journal  and  Public,  Clinton,  Illinois 
61727.  Phone  (AC  217)  935-3184. 


OPEfftATOR-PRINTER  (TTS)  for 
weekly  "In  the  Heart  of  the  Green 
River  Valley.’’  State  work  history,  pro-  I 
duction  ability,  wages,  references.  Mes-  j 
seiiger,  Beaver  Dam,  Ky. 

I  EXPERIENCED  LINOTYPE  oi«raior, 

;  two  printers  for  makeup.  Paid  vuca- 
i  tions,  medical  and  life  insurance,  i>en- 
I  sions  and  other  fringes.  Write:  Paul  i 
I  Yeakley,  Mech.  Supt.,  Xenia  Daily  ' 
Gazette,  37  S.  Detroit  St.,  Xenia,  Ohio 
4.5385.  ! 

HAVE  OPENING  FOR  LINOFILM 
'  technician  on  Las  Vegas  Review-Jour-  ! 
nal.  Goo<l  working  conditions  and  pay. 
Prefer  Merganthaler  trained  techni-  i 
cian.  Send  resume  to  Personnel,  P.O. 
Box  1359,  Ft.  Smith,  Arkansas. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  and  ad  com¬ 
positors  for  large  country  weekly. 
Pleasant  town  of  6.000  in  southern 
Michigan  50-miles  from  Detroit.  40- 
hour  week  guaranteed,  $3  an  hour.  18 
paid  days  off  first  year  plus  profit- 
sharing,  hospitalization,  life  insurance. 
Day  shift.  No  week-end  work.  Write 
Box  2441,  Elditor  &  Publisher,  giving 
exiierience,  references.  ' 

Photography 

PRE.STIGE  SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPER  ' 
chain  in  exciting  comiietitive  area 
northwest  of  Chicago  neeils  stuff  pho-  | 
tograjiher  experienced  with  35mm 
cameras.  Current  oiiening  resulting 
from  Selective  Service.  Newspaiiers 
place  emphasis  on  photojournalism, 
have  new  engraving  plant.  Job  stresses 
individual  initiative,  creativity  as  part 
of  award-winning  4-man  photo  staff. 
Papers  jireparing  for  new  expansion. 
Attractive  salary  scheilule  bused  on 
eilucation.  exiierience.  Progressive  iKil- 
icies.  many  company  lienefits,  mixlern 
photo  lab.  .Send  resume,  sample  prints 
to  Larry  H.  Cameron.  Chief  Pho¬ 
tographer.  Paddock  Publications,  Inc., 
.Vrlington  Heights,  Illinois  61006. 


’rOP-QU.\LITY  50,<lO0  afternoon  daily 
in  Philadelphia  area  neeils  a  third  news 
photographer  for  its  present  2-man 
staff.  GimmI  Guild  contract  and  working 
conditions.  Box  2676,  Editor  &  Pub- 
'  lisher. 

Press  Room 

PRESSM.\N'  —  Exiierienceil  web  offset 
i  pressman,  or  will  consider  training 
giasl  sheet-fed  man.  Insurance  and 
j  cempany  lienefits.  Open  shop.  Our  em- 
I  ployees  know  of  this  an.  Please  give 
I  references.  Kansas  City  area.  Box  2683, 

,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


'  WANTED:  Combination  pressman  and  I 
stereotyper  capable  of  running  Goss 
tube  press.  37*^  hours.  Good  fringes. 
Coshocton  Tribune,  Coshocton,  Ohio. 
Phone:  Bruce  Wallace  or  George 

I  Carter.  i 

PRESSMEN — Goss  Headliners,  31  Vj  hr.  I 
work  week,  paid  holidays,  vacations,  | 
I  hospital  and  metlical  insurance  after  I 
,  30  days;  other  fringes  after  a  year  of  ' 
I  service.  Write  Personnel  Dept..  The  i 
!  Flint  Journal,  200  E.  First  St.,  Flint.  ■ 
Mich.,  48502.  I 


PRESSMAN — Experienced  combination 
press-stereo  journeyman.  Days,  40-hour 
I  week.  Equal  employment  employer ! 
Northeastern  Ohio.  Box  2624.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COMPOSITOR-  PRESSMAN  country 
weekly  and  job  shop,  1-^  hrs.  north  of 
I  N.Y.C.  Berean  Press,  Highland,  N.  Y. 
'  12528. 


PREJSSMAN — Experienced  combination 
press-stereo  journeyman.  37-'^  hr. 
week.  Night  shift.  Good  working  con¬ 
ditions.  'Times  News,  Kingsport,  Tenn 
37662. 


HELP  WANTED 

Press  Room 


PREISSMAN — Experienced  combination 
press-stereo  journeyman.  31  Vi  hr.  day 
work.  6  Goss  units,  newly  erected  in 
new  plant.  Contact:  Foreman,  The 
News-Gazette,  Champaign,  HI.,  61820. 
Ph:  (AC  217)  352-5252. 

JOURNE7YMAN  for  press-stereo  opera¬ 
tion.  35-hour  week.  New  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  press.  Ideal  Central  California 
area.  Box  2485,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Printers 

WORKING  FOREMAN.  6-niachine 
shop;  5-Vt  days;  north  central  Ohio, 
town  of  12,000.  Open  shop.  Some  ma¬ 
chine  work.  Box  2540,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  for  experienced 
man  in  ad  make-up  and  running  lino¬ 
type  to  work  for  a  top  semi-weekly 
newspaiier  in  growing  town  of  10,000. 
If  interesteil  send  background  informa¬ 
tion  and  expecteil  average  weekly  earn¬ 
ings.  Democrat-L'nion,  Lawrenceburg, 
Tenn.  38464. 

CO.MBINATION  Printer-Pressman  for 
modern  weekly  newspaper  and  job 
shop.  Elquipment  includes  Goss  Comei 
Letterpress  and  Webendorfer  Color  Off¬ 
set  Press.  Located  in  small  Southeast¬ 
ern  Ohio  college  town,  close  to  larger 
cities.  Elxcellent  schools.  Salary  open. 
Better-than-average  opportunity  for 
right  man.  Box  2364,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GENERAL  FOREMAN  composing  room 
oiieration,  near  80.000  evening  daily. 
Top  paying  job  with  compensatinn 
based  on  ability.  Full  resume.  Box 
2443.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  MAN— ads  and  page 
makeup.  Union  shop.  $4.92;  38%  hours 
weekly.  Anchorage  Morning  News.  Box 
1660,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 


HELP  ANTED 

Production 


ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  MGR. 
Southern  metlium-sized  daily  seeks  ex- 
lierienced  man  with  u|i-to-date  knowl- 
e<lge  of  computerized  production  meth¬ 
ods.  Mist  have  potential  to  assume 
managers  position  in  1-2  yrs.  Fine 
starting  salary,  benefits,  and  a  real 
chance  to  MOVE  UP  with  a  progres¬ 
sive  company.  Send  complete  resume 
in  full  confidence  to  Box  2669,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MAN — Experienced  all 
phases  offset  composition  through  cam¬ 
era — take  charge  expanding  NYC  week¬ 
ly  job  shop.  Box  1896,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Promotion 


THE  MIAMI  HERALD  has  an  immedi-  ] 
ate  opening  in  its  centralizeil  promo-  ' 
tion  deiuirtment  for  a  writer  to  handle 
news  and  circulation  promotion,  includ¬ 
ing  carrier  material.  Must  be  creative 
and  strong  on  ideas.  Send  samples  with 
letter  of  application  to  Earl  R.  Truax, 

I  Jr.,  Promotion  Dir..  The  Miami  Herald 
Miami,  E’lorida  33101. 


Public  Relations 


E'AMOUS  RESORT  has  position  for  I 
young,  25-30,  versatile  news  and  fea-  i 
ture  writer,  preferably  married,  to 
write  travel  releases  and  feature  ar- 
tides  for  consumer  and  trade  press. 
Two  to  four  years’  newspaper  experi. 
ence  with  some  sports  background  de¬ 
sirable.  Position  requires  living  outside 
U.S.A.  Salary  up  to  $135  weekly,  de¬ 
pending  on  qualifications  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Excellent  opportunity  in  ideal 
location.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
2600,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING  FOREMANSHIP.  small  ; 
Minnesota  daily.  Start  at  $7200  or  bet-  i 
ter  i>er  year,  deiiending  upon  exper  - 
ence.  Many  fringe  benefits.  Close 
management  relationship.  Box  2560,  ' 
Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  —  I 
Young  (30  to  45).  aggressive,  experi-  \ 
enced.  successful  Union  man  for  grow-  I 
ing.  medium  circulation  Southwest 
newspapers.  Knowleilge  of  TTS  and 
photn-comiiosition  necessary.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  unlimited  for  man  with  open 
mind.  Top  pay  and  fringes.  Send  full 
details  to  Box  2342.  Editor  &  Publisher 


PRINTER — Straight  matter  operator. 
Intertype.  Night  work.  Florida  West 
Coast  daily.  Write  Box  2099,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COMPETENT  UNION  FOREaiAN  on 
costs  and  efficiency  can  have  gowl  home 
on  expanding  five-day  Calif,  daily.  Give 
references  and  experience.  Box  2422. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION  OFFICER  - 
Township  High  School  District  No.  207. 
Dempster  Street  and  Potter  Road,  Park 
Ridge,  Illinois,  has  an  immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  a  man  or  woman  to  serve  as 
a  public  information  officer.  Applicants 
should  be  experienced  in  journalistic 
writing,  in  the  preparation  of  printed 
materials,  and  should  also  have  a 
strong  interest  in  education.  Salary 
range  to  start  $8,000-$10,000  (12 

months).  For  additional  information 
call  or  write  Ralph  J.  Frost.  Jr.,  As¬ 
sistant  Superintendent.  (AC  312)  825- 
4484. 


!  INDUSTRIAL  -  BUSINESS  WRITER 
'  with  working  kiiowleilge  of  eilitorial 
I  make-up  and  photography  neeiled  by 
I  travel  and  information  ilivision  of  a 
I  state  development  lioard.  Starting  sal- 
I  ary  is  $7,500  with  gissl  opixirtunitv  for 
I  advancement.  Contact  Paul  I.  Cook, 
j  .State  Development  Board,  Columbia, 
I  South  Carolina  29202. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  speciflc  identification 
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Situstlons  Wsntecl 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic  | 

CREATIVE  WRITER,  29.  desires  work  ‘ 
in  puliliciitions  office  of  college  or  uni-  I 
versity.  E.\|>erience  on  small  daily  in  I 
layout,  heads,  camera;  some  darkroom. 
Box  2697,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

editor,  college  graduate. 

with  two  years'  weekly,  three  years’ 
industrial  exi>erience.  seeks  s|K>t  with 
colletff  or  university  information  bu¬ 
reau.  Box  2709,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING  NEWSPAPERMAN  —  age 
48.  PR  degree  wants  i>ermanent  post 
with  college  or  university.  Zones  5.  7, 

8  or  9.  Experience  in :  news,  features, 
photography,  eiliting.  Now  with  metro 
daily  in  display.  Will  work  with  stu¬ 
dents.  Minimum  $8,500.  Box  2699,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

Adminislratire  ' 

GENERAL  MANAGER— #2  man  on  1 
successful.  computerized,  photo-com¬ 
posed  daily-weekly  group  seeks  #I  spot 
on  medium-size  daily.  Young,  percep-  , 
tive,  cost-conscious.  Family  man  active  | 
in  community.  Will  relocate  for  right  i 
challenge.  Box  2617,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Exrierienceil,  Seasoned,  and  Mature 
PUBLISHER-GENERAL  MANAGER 
Trained  in  all  phases  of  oi>erations  on  j 
small,  medium,  and  metroimlitan 

dailies.  Seed  post  on  medium  daily,  i 
Realistic  compensation.  Box  2666,  Edi-  i 
tor  &  Publisher.  ' 


INSTALLING  IBM?  Satisfieil  with  , 
present  system  ?  Need  a  qualified  man¬ 
ager?  Neeil  12  years’  exiierience  in 
newspaiter  systems?  Neeil  help?  I’m 
your  man!  Box  2691,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLISHER  -  GENERAL  MANAGER 
seeks  opportunity  15.000  circulation 
daily.  Ten  years’  toi>-leveI  experience 
with  goiwl  money  but  little  challenge. 
Family,  40.  universit.v  graduate,  civic- 
miniled.  Box  269.7,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  desires  ad¬ 
vancement  to  larger  paper  or  admin¬ 
istrative  duties.  Aggressive,  congenial 
and  responsible  leader  with  outstanding 
record  that  can  manage  department 
better,  more  efficiently  and  economi¬ 
cally.  20  years’  experience  in  all  phases 
of  circulation,  top  references.  Box  2629, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  TEAM  I 

DEPARTMENT  HEAD  &  ASSISTANT 
Thoroughly  experience*!,  with  a  solid  i 
background  of  circulation  increases.  A  ' 
present  or  potential  circulation  of  100,- 
000  and  a  top  product  are  both  a  must. 
Your  confidence  will  be  respected.  Box 
2609,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SKILLED  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
talented  with  peoiile  and  sales  ideas 
wants  job  big  enough  to  pay  $25,0(10. 
Problem-solver  who  spends  time  on 
profit-making  activities.  Gifted  s|)eaker- 
writer.  Confidentiality  assure*!.  Box 
2684.  E<!itor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  who  is 
qualifie*!  by  22  years  of  successful  ex¬ 
perience  and  outstanding  lineage  rec¬ 
ords:  14  years’  ns  advertising  director. 
Industrious,  family  man.  mid  40’s. 
Available  on  reasonable  notice.  Box 
2688,  E*litor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 


army  DI.^CHARGE  *67.  Editor  award¬ 
winning  GI  paper  in  Germany.  Pre- 
army  pro  background.  Layout,  photo, 
yes.  J.  M.  Roemer.  HHB  32  AADC. 
APO  N.Y.  09227. 


RWORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER.  37. 
BAJ.  9  years’  experience,  tired  of  work¬ 
ing  with  and  under  incompetents.  Mar¬ 
ried.  no  children.  Will  relocate.  $140 
week  minimum.  Box  2557,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Editorial  I 

CITY  EDITOR— 52,000  A.M.  Manage-  ! 
ment  status.  API  trained.  Seeks  ad-  I 
vancement,  preferably  South,  South-  ] 
east,  but  wanting  salary,  opportunity 
Skilled  in  management,  planning  and  ! 
production  all  news  side  phases.  Box  i 
2639,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  I 


CULTURAL  EXPLOSION! 

Are  you  with  it?  Highly  qualified  critic- 
columnist,  38,  can  bring  you  incisive, 
knowledgeable  coverage  of  music,  the¬ 
ater,  dance,  the  cultural  scene.  5^ 
years'  experience  as  chief  critic  on 
large  metropolitan  daily;  3  years  as 
contributing  editor,  leailing  national  | 
music  weekly.  Outstanding  academic 
and  professional  background,  excellent 
references.  Box  2608,  Editor  &  Pub-  ' 
lisher.  | 


DESKMAN/WRITER,  33,  with  13 
solid  years  on  all  desks,  beats;  6  years  | 
overseas;  strong  on  light,  heavy  fea¬ 
tures.  rewrite.  Married.  Wants  chal¬ 
lenging,  stable  job  with  Metro  paper,  | 
magazine  or  supplement.  Now  working 
in  Europe.  Will  be  in  U.S.  late  Oct. 
Box  2658,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORS:  If  you  are  willing  to  train  i 
an  ambitious  33-year-old  beginning  i 
writer  who  matureil  late — is  not  a  I 
clock  watcher  and  loves  to  write — then  1 
drop  me  a  line.  Single,  two  years  col-  : 
lege.  Sal  Raguso,  350  Geary  St.,  San  ! 
Francisco,  Calif.,  94102. 


EMPHASIS  ON  YOUTHFUL  IDEAS 
Experienced  fashion  editor  desires  work 
on  Boston  area  newspaper — reporting 
and  feature  work.  BA  Journalism.  Box 
2657,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MIDWEST:  Award-winning  executive, 
now  employed  lending  Eastern  metro 
daily,  desires  to  relocate  as  eilitor  of  ' 
good  meilium  daily  in  his  native  Mid¬ 
west.  Experienced  all  phases  newsroom  > 
management.  Box  2660,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PHI/.K.\VINSI.\f’,  HKl’ttRTKU  0\  D.VII.Y. 
inilTOH  OP  SOPlIlSTIC.tTEO  WKEKLY—  ; 
leaving  NYC.  Married,  25,  BA.  3%  ^ 
years’  daily  rewrite,  beats,  features:  j 
also  offset,  layout,  copy,  photo.  Neeil  ! 
minimum  $155  as  daily  reporter  or 
weekly  editor  in  Area  1  or  Canada. 
Box  2578,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VETERAN  NEWSMAN,  overseas 
Europe  and  Asia  for  10  years,  seeks 
staff  position  as  overseas  correspondent 
for  major  newspaper  or  wire  service. 
Fifteen  years’  experience.  Top  writer 
or  eilitor.  College.  Available  now.  Box 
2662,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


WOMAN  REPORTER.  25.  seeks  new 
challenge  on  midwest  daily.  Box  2667, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


ACE  NEWSMAN  and  jxditicnl  writer, 
with  wire  service  12  years,  ready  to  go 
into  management,  ownership — or  lioth. 
Age  40.  family.  BAJ.  2  years’  in  all 
phases  weeklies,  including  ads  and  cir¬ 
culation,  photo,  offset  and  letterpress. 
Make  your  offer  a  goml  one  for  a  per¬ 
manent  move.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box 
2678,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


AUTHOR  of  40  NOVELS,  now  feature 
writer,  seeks  nice  family  snot  where 
talent  outweighs  tenure.  I.,et’s  win 
prizes.  Box  2687,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR- WRITER-TRANSLATOR.  28, 
BA..  5  years’  experience.  Science  back¬ 
ground:  fluent  French;  Spanish.  Desires 
growth  opportunity.  Will  relocate.  Box 
2683,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


IX)S  ANGELES  AREA 
Versatile  writer/eilitor,  reporter,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  executive  (corporate  and 
financial).  Fifteen  years’  experience. 
M.  A.  Woman.  38.  seeks  full-time  post. 
Write  Box  2703.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTER  wants  challenging  job  news 
side — L  O  N  G  hours.  P.O.  Box  795, 
Cocoa,  Fla.  32922. 


REPORTER.  recent  University  of 
Calif,  graduate  with  9  month’s  experi¬ 
ence  as  e<litor  of  a  weekly  newspaper, 
seeks  position  on  a  daily  at  beginning 
salary.  Box  2679,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Editorial 


YOLTNG  NEWSWOMAN  with  college 
background  in  journalism  seeks  |>osi- 
tion  on  daily,  weekly  pai)er.  Will  re¬ 
locate.  Available  immediately.  Areas  1, 
2.  3  preferreil.  Sandra  Small,  31  Grove 
Ril.,  N.  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  10603. 

Free  Lance 

CRACK  N.Y.  NEWSMAN  available  as 
corresixtndent.  stringer,  for  features, 
interviews,  research,  legwork.  Box 
2643,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


IMPORT  SCIENTIFICAL  WRITER 
offers  interesting  divulging  articles,  in 
Spanish,  for  Press  Agencies.  Write; 
Dr,  Lorente,  Alberto  Aguilera  23. 
Madrid  15,  Spain. 


NOTHING  EXOTIC— Just  fast,  solid, 
reliable  coverage  of  Pennsylvania  sub¬ 
jects  for  national  magazines,  newspa¬ 
pers.  Dick  Haratine,  1316  State  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  17103.  Ph.  (717)  233- 
7820. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  Hong 
Kong-based,  seeks  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine,  trade  paper  assignments  b^inning 
Dec.  1.  Hong  Kong,  Tokyo.  Manila. 
S.B.  Asia.  Box  2566,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Printers 

EXPERIENCED  AD  MAN  wants  day- 
site  in  Ohio  or  Pa.  Available  now.  Box 
2689.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Goml 
health,  age  48.  Pressroom  background. 
Supervisory  experience:  stereo,  press, 
mailroom:  4  years’  printer.  Have  done 
offset.  Will  relocate  large  or  small 
daily  or  perimlical.  Box  2663,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


Production 


I'RODI  CTIOX  MANAGER  or  A.SSISTA.NT; 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Proven  supervisor  —  experienced  hot 
metal,  cold  type,  offset,  TTS.  University 
grad.,  family  man,  early  40’s.  Resume 
on  request.  Prefer  Western  States.  Box 
2627,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT— 
hot  and  cold  type  experience.  Photon 
maintenance,  pasteup,  camera  and 
platemaking.  Knowledge  of  offset  press. 
Low  page  cost  record.  Western  states. 
Box  2571,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MAN  — 15  years’  as  su¬ 
pervisor.  ITU  member:  hot  metal,  cold 
tyiie.  'ITS  experience  on  dailies  30- 
150,000.  Family  man,  presently  em- 
ployeil.  Zone  1  or  2  preferred.  Box 
2708,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  Assist¬ 
ant  to  Publisher  to  handle  all  mechan¬ 
ical  problems.  Graduate  Eng.  with  19 
years’  experience  in  all  phases  of  news¬ 
paper  operation  including  Letterpress. 
Offset,  Roto,  Hot  and  Cold  type,  TTS. 
Computers,  etc.  Proven  record  of  es¬ 
tablishing  and  organizing  an  efficient 
mechanical  operation.  Family  man, 
early  40's.  Resume  on  request.  Box 
2677,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 


I  AM  LOOKING  FOR  A  PR  POST 
offering  a  substantial  challenge.  Do  you 
need  a  good  man?  I  think,  I  write,  I 
speak.  I  can  be  very  valuable  to  you. 
Salary’s  secondary.  Age  50.  N.Y.C. 
metro  region  preferred.  Box  2589.  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  MANAGER  PR,  major  oil 
company,  seeks  position  in  Spain  or 
Latin  America.  Age  32.  single.  F7uent 
Spanish.  Box  2647,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


iT:'n:!'!:i!i!i:i!iiiii!iiiiiiiiiii!iirjii!'’'''Tr!:rrn'!;!:!!rn'!'i!iiiiiii!!:rniiii!iiiiiiiiii!i!iiPiiiiiiiiPi!iiiiii^ 

I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  j 

1  Name - g 

I  Address - - - — -  1 

i  City - — -  1 

g  State - Zip  Code -  g 

I  By -  I 

m  Classification _ g 


g  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  1 
1  To  Run;  Times  Till  Forbidden  1 

I  Mail  to:  g 

I  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  Yerh,  New  Yerii  10022  | 

illlll'llll!!i|||||||||lllll[||lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllli:illllllllllll!lllllllll!llllllllllllllllllllllllllll!!!ll'<^iHIIIIIII»^ 
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STAR  AutoSetters 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  DELUXE  CHECK  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 

29  Star  AutoSetters  PRINTERS,  INC.  14  star  AutoSetters 

49  Star  AutoSetters 


JOHN  H.  HARLAND  LOUISVILLE  NEW  YORK  POST 

CO.  COURIER-JOURNAL  14  5^3^  AutoSetters 

17  Star  AutoSetters  9  Star  AutoSetters  - 


Six  AutoSetter  users  operate  132  Star  AutoSetters,  but  that  is  only  part  of  the 
story.  There  are  hundreds  of  AutoSetters  in  other  composing  rooms  throughout 
this  country  and  abroad.  From  Argentina  to  Canada  and  South  Africa  to  Finland, 
AutoSetters  operate  around  the  clock. 

Users  have  ordered  and  re-ordered  because  they  have  proven  the  reliability  of 
AutoSetter  performance  in  their  own  composing  rooms.  Many  plants  have  achieved 
unparalleled  standardization  in  tape  operating  equipment,  since  the  same  Star 
AutoSetter  fits  all  keyboard  linecasting  machines,  regardless  of  model  or  age. 

Maintenance  is  nominal  —  you  rarely  need  even  an  oil  can.  Aside  from  a  small 
self-lubricating  motor  there  are  no  moving  parts  in  the  AutoSetter  Reader  or 
Console.  Tape  signals  are  decoded,  sorted  out  and  fed  to  the  operating  unit  in 
solid-state  electronic  silence. 


STAR 

PARTS 

COMPANY 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  NEW  JERSEY 


Find  out  for  yourself  the  reasons  for  Star  AutoSetter  popularity.  A  full-color 
brochure  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


•  LO%  ANGCLCS  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  MONTMCAL 


M  ABV 


J 
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Science  News— published  weekly  by 
Science  Service— is  edited  for 
professional  scientists  in  research, 
industry  and  education ;  science- 
minded  laymen ;  science  teachers  and 
students  of  science.  Current  A.B.C. 
circulation  is  90,574. 

It  is  a  news  summary  cf  current 
progress  in  all  branches  and  phases  of 
science.  Science  News  presents  the 
newest  world-wide  scientific 
achievements  in  authoritative  and 
easily  understood  language  and 
illustrations. 

The  annual  subscription  rate  is  $5.50  a 
year.  Science  News  is  a  productive 
advertising  medium  and  is  now 
represented  nationally  by  the  General 
Advertising  Department  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Science  Service  was  established  in 
1921  by  E.  W.  Scripps  as  a  non-profit 
“Institution  for  the  Popularization  of 
Science.”  It  is  administered  by 
trustees  nominated  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Science,  National 
Research  Council,  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  the  journalistic  profession 
and  the  Edward  W.  Scripps  Trust. 


Seaborg  Scripps  Brode  Sherburne 

The  officers  of  Science  Service  are:  President  of  the  Board  York,  N.  Y.,  Co-Trustee  of  the  Edward  W.  Scripps  Trust; 
of  Trustees,  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Treasurer,  Wallace  R.  Brode,  Foreign  Secretary,  American 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C.;  Vice  President  and  Chairman  Chemical  Society,  Washington,  D.C.;  Director  and  Editor, 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  Edward  W.  Scripps  II,  of  New  Edward  G.  Sherburne,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.C. 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE 
EL  PASO  HERALD-POST 


BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD 
EVANSVILLE  PRESS  • 


•  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 
MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  • 


WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 


PITTSBURGH  PRESS 


CLEVEUND  PRESS 


COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 


DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  KENTUCKY  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 
HOLLYWOOD  (FLA.)  SUN-TAHLER  •  THE  STUART  (FLA.)  NEWS  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS 
General  Advertising  Dept. . . .  200  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City-Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Detroit  Cincinnati  Philadelphia  Dallas 
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